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Prefioe. 


This edition of Macaulay’s Third , Chapter is meant 

for the use of students reading for the Intermediate 

Examination of 1921, etc. The text has been carefully 

compared with Messrs. Longman's original edition of 

1849, and the only omissions that have been made are 

of a few foot-notes here and there that would have been 
> 

of no use at all to the study of the chapter. The student 
ought to know that the University has prescribed no 
particular edition of the book, and that therefore no 

•i 

omissions are authorised. In the edition published by 
Messrs. Blackie a few paragraphs of the text have been 
omitted in addition to the wholesale omission of the 
foot-notes, 

The Introduction has been divided into two parts, 
one giving a general account of the life and writings of 
Macaulay, and the other a few important particulars 
relating to bis famous History. 


A. 0. M. 




GENERAL INTRODUCTION' 


I. 

LIFE OP MACAULAY. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay was born at Rottiley 
Temple, Leicestershire, on the 25lih of October 1800. 
His father, Zachary Macaulay, had been governor of 
iSierra Leone (a British colony in Africa),’ and was, at 
the date of his son’s birth, secretary to'the Chartered 
Company, who had founded that colony, Macaulay snow- 
ed signs oE his love for letters at a very early .age. . ^ Be- 
fore he was eight years of agejhe liud written ^ 
aiam of Universal Uulortfy containing a summary of 
the leading events of the world's history from the dawn 
of Creation down to the. year 1800 A. D.^ Ho also 
wrote a romance in tho style of ^ir Walter Scott, in 
three cantos,’ called the Battle of Cheviot. ' ‘ 

Macaulay received, his early, education at a private 
school, whence, at the age of 18, he passed to Trinity 
College, , 'Cambridge, where he earned reputation by his 
verses and his oratory, He twice won the Chancellor’s 
gold medal for poetr)^, and graduated B. A.„ in 1822, and 
M. A., in 1826. He gained a college' prize for an essay 
on- » the character oE William III, and this may be re- 
garded ;as the first suggestion and .the earnest, .of his 
future /Ji story. I 
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Before he passed out of Cambridge, Macaulay had 
taken his admission into Lincoln’s Inn, 'with the object 
of qualifying himself ns a barrister. In 1826, he was 
called to the bar, but after the first year or two, during 
which he got no practice worth the name, he gave up his 
law studies, and need to spend many hours under the 
gallery of the house of Commons, for the purpose of 
qualifying himself for public life. His first active part 
in public life was taken in 1824, when he delivered a 
public speech at an anti-slavery meeting — a. speech 
which the Edinburgh Review described m." a ^display of 
eloquence of rare and matured excellence.’? ’ 

K ‘ ’ . i . » * tf I / . 

. , t * ' 

His first’ eutry into literature' as a* “writer was 
through the Edinburgh IJmc'io, . 'edited' bj^' Charles 
Knight, to which be bontiibuled' the first of bis famous 
Essays — that oh Milton. This brilliant essay, at' ,once 
raised Macaulay to the height ' of literary fame, and 
invitations began to pour in upon him from all quarters, 
of London Society. He was courted and admired by 
the most distinguished personages of the day. •' ‘ ' 

Macaulsiy now naturally entertained the ambition 
of a high political career. But as this time a commer- 
cial disaster cam^ upon the family, and Macaulay was 
reduced to the condition of working for his livelihood. 
His income from the phn hardly amounted to £ -200 a 
year, and at one time he was in such straits that he was 
forced to sell his Cambridge gold medal. In 1828, he 
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was appointed Commissioaer of Bankruptcy with a 
salary of £ 400 a year, but the appointment ceased in 
1830. 

In the same year an article by Macaulay attracted 
the notice of Lord Lansdowne, who at once sought out 
the young barrister and introduced him to Parliament 
as member for Caine. Macaulay made his maiden speech 
on 5th April 1830. Three months later, there was a 
dissolution .in consequence of the King’s death, but in 
the new Parliament Macaula}^ was again returned. as 
member for Caine. His speech on the Reform Bill was 
said by Sir Robert Peel to be “as beautiful as anything I 
have ever heard or read.” After the passing of the Reform 
Act, he sat as member for Leeds in the Parliament of 
1832. ^oon after he was appointed as one of the Oom- 
missioner-s of the Board of Control for India, But 
during the whole of his -Parliamentary career, Macau- 
lay continued to contribute articles to the Edinburgh 
Jirvieic. 

In 1834. be came out to India a$ Law Member 
of th»j Governor-General’s Council with a salary of, 
£10,000 a year. His appointment to the Supreme 
Council occurred at the critical mometit when ‘ the 
government ' of the Company was being superseded by 
government by the crown. His presence in the coun- 
cil was of gi eat value j his minutes are models of good 
Judgment and practical sagacity. He vindicated the 
liberty of the press; he maintained the equality of 



Europeans and natives before the law ; laud; as Presi- 
dent of the first Education Commission he ‘ inaugura- 
ted that system of public instruction which has'dou'e 
.so much good to the country.. He also made the, first 
draft of the Indian Penal Code, which learned jurists have 
pronounced to be the best penal code in the world. 

Macaulay returned to England in 1838, and at once 
entered Parliament as member for Edinburgh. In 
1839, he was appointed War Secretary in Lord Mel- 
bourne’s ministry. Tn less than two years he lost his 
ofiBce through the failure of the government. ’ • 

_ j * » 

He returned to office 1846, ' when he 'was appoitit'6d 
Paymaster-General," an" appointment ' which gave ‘ Him 
plenty oE leisure to work at his history, ' In' 18'47, he 
lost his seat in the House of Co nmoiis, . owing to a 
quarrel with his constituents, and 'Macaulay retired 
into private life to pursue his favourite studies and to 
push on with his Biitory', the fii-st two volumes of 
which appeared in December 1848. The success was 
in , every way , pom'plete. The sale of edition after 
edition, both in England and the United States, was 
enormous. t 

In 1852, when the Liberal party returned to office, 
he refused a seat in the cabinet, but could not refuse 
a seat in parliament, to, which he was returned as mem- 
ber for Edinburgh. But he was , little more than 
a. nominal member,, for he only spoke once or twice, .and 
■ then oniquestions of no public moment. 



During the last twelve years *of his life, his time was 
almost solely occupied with the //is^ory of \ England, the 
third and fourth volumes of which appeared in November 
1855* 'He, however, frequently turned aside- for other 
literary , tasks, and furnished a series of biographies to 
the, “Encyclopaedia Britannica,*’ At the time of < his 
death he had nearly completed the fifth volume of his 
ilitlorg, .which was Shortly afterwai'ds published in -an 
incomplete form. ' • 

. In 1849, he was elected Lord Rector of the univer- 
sity ofQlaSgow. About the same time he became a 
bencher of Lincoln’s Iiin. In 1850, he w’as appointed 
honorary professor of ancient history in ' the Royal Aca- 
demy. Three year later he was rewarded with 'the 
Prussian Older of Merit, and in 1857, his honours culmi- 
nated in his elevation to the Peerage. 

He died on 28th December 1859 after a short illness, 
and ivas buried in Westminster Abbey. Macaulay. lc(t 
no family, for he was never married. 

'u ' - ‘ . 

: ii. 

HIS CHAEACTER. 

. ' fT * y 

, 'I Thy. lives, of men of letters,, are often records of 
sorrow or, suffering. -The life, of Macaulay was emi- 
nently hajjpy.” Even to the,Iast,ho|enjoyed life, wit^full 
zeet, happy in. social •intercoui’sc, happy, in the solitude 
of his study, happy- iir-.his “cxilo,” to India.. •, Perhaps 
no man so thoroughly litoraiy in (aste was at the same 
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time so thoroughly beloved in society. The secret of this 
unbounded popularity was not only his eminent literary 
attainments, not only his brilliant gifts of conversation, 
but the loftiness of his character. No act savouring of 
the slightest degree of dishonour or dishonesty has ever 
been imputed to him: he was iust and ‘irreproachable 
in his private life. When he was reduced to poverty 
through the failure of his father's businfess, and when 
salary was of consequence to him, he twice resigned 
office rather than ateop down from the high standard 
of -morality which he had set up for himself, ' He had 
a keen relish for the good things 'of life. ■ and desired for- 
tune as the means of obtaining them; but there was 
nothing mercenary or selfish in>.hi8 nature. As to his 
literary labour, he himself wrote to Lord Lansdowne in 
1833 — “ It has been hitherto merely my relaxation ; 
I have never considered it as the means of support. 
I have chosen my own iopics, taken my own time, and 
dictated my own terras. The thought of becoming a book- 
seller’s hack, of spurring a jaded fancy to reluctant 
exertion, of filling sheets u4th trash merely that sheets 
may be filled, is horrible to me." In his political career, 
likewise, Macaulay can never be accused of playing the 
game of politics ^m selfish considerations, even at a 
time when her was penniless. When he had "raised 
'hirnselfto opulence, he gave away with an open hand, 
His very last act was to write a letter to a poor curate 
dnclosing h' cheque for £25. Thackeray tells us that oi 
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jsamining Lord Macaulay B papers, *'it has beea found 
Ant he was in the habit of giving away more than a 
‘ourth part of his annual income.*’^ 

And with all this it has been said against Lord Mac 9 ,u- 
lay .that "he had no heart.” Thackeray answers this 
charge in the following indignant words Why, O; 
man’s books may not alwa 3 's speak the truth, but they 
sp^k his mind inspite ot himself ; and it seems to me 
this man’s heart is beating through every page he 
penned. He is alwa 3 ’s in a storm of revolt, and indig- 
nation against wrong, craft, tyranny. How he cheers 
heroic resistance ; how he backs and applauds freedom, 
struggling for its own ; how he hates scoundrels, ever 
so victorious and successful : how he recognises genius, 
though selfish villains possess it ! The critic who says 
Macaulay had no heart, might say that Johnson had 
none; and two^men moi'e generous, and more loving, 
and more hating, and more partial, and more noble, 
do. not live in, our history.” Thackeiy speaks on the 
authority of personal acquaintance, and we may there- 
fore take him at his word. 

IlL 

MACAULAY AS A MAN OP LETTERS. 

Macaulays command of literature has. been called' 
"imperial.”, Deep-read in t he literature of the Greeks 

Thackeray’s Hf il XTisi.Bomm, fovt&ns p«irt of “Wilson’s 
Bbglish Essays, page 222.. 
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aud Romang, he went on to acquire the literature of bis 
own country, of France, of. Italy, of Spain, aud also, of 
Holland. He read German, but for the .literature of 
the northern nations he had no taste, He had no taste 
likemse for philosophy, nor did he seem to be aware of 
the degree in which philosophical speculation has in-, 
fluenced the progress of mankind. Ecclesiastical bis- 
tory lay similarly outside his mental view. Of art he 
confessed himself ignorant, and in the scientific dis- 
coveries of his age he took little interest. He had a 
positive repugnance for mathematics from his earliest 
days. But even with these large deductions, the field of 
his knowledge remains still very wide : it was, as Mark 
Pattison obseiwes, “ ns extensive perhaps as any human 
brain is competent , to embrace.” His literary outfit, 
says the same critic, was as complete ns has ever been 
possessed by any English writer; and, if it wants the 
illumination of philosophy, it bus an equivalent re- 
source in a practical acquaintance with afiairs, with 
administraUon, with the interior of cabinets, and the 
humour of popular assemblies. . ' ’ 

Hor was the kiiowlec^e merely stored in his 
memory : it was always at his command, and always in 
evidence in his conversation. l?o quote again from 
Thackeray ; « To remember the talk is to wonder : to 
think not only of the treasures he had in his memory, 

but ofthe trifles he had>Btored there, and could produce 
with equal readiness.” The great novelist records an i 
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anecdote of the great historian, which illnstrates his 
wonderfal powers of memory Almost on the last 
day I had the fortune to see him, a conversation liap- 
' pened suddenly to spring up about senior wranglers, 
and what they' had done in after-life. To the almost 
‘ terror of the persons present, Macaulay began with the 
senior wrangler of 1801-2-3-4, and so on, giving the 
name of each, and relating his subsequent career 
and rise. Every man who has known him has his story 
regarding that .astonishing memory.” 


. IV. 

MACAULAY AS AN HISTORIAN. 

As an historian, Macaulay has been charged with 
partisanship, and perhaps not unjustly. He was a 
Whig ; and in writing the history of the rise and triumph 
of Whig principles in the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury, he identified himself with the cause. This charge 
does not mean that in his Uhlory he merely adopted 
the point of view of the Whig leaders who brought about 
the Revolution, but imputes to him the grossest form of 
party faction. When he is describing the merits of 
friends, and the faults of enemies, his pen knows no 
moderation: he is carried away by his feeling of parti- 
sanship, On this point, the writer itj the JUneyclopaetUa 
Ih'itanvicn. .says : — “ He has a constant tendency to 
glaring colours, to strong ellToets, and will alw.ays bo 



striking violent blows. He is, not merely exuberant, 
but .excessive. There, .is .an overweening , .confidence; 
about his toue; he expresses .h^piself, in < ■'treiichant 
phrases, which are like challenges to an opponent to stand 
up and contradict them. His propositions have uo qualifi; 
cations. .Uninstructed, readers like- this assurance,' as 
they like a physician who has no, doubt about .their .case, 
But a sense of distrust grows upon the more circums- 
pect reader as he follows page after page of Macaulay s 
categorical affirmations about matters which our owr 
experience of life tenches us to bo of a contingent na- 
ture. Wo inevitably think of a saying attributed t< 
Lord Melbourne, ‘I wish I were as cock-sure of anj 
one thing as Macaulay is of everything.”’ 


The secret of this blemish is that Macaulay’s atti 
tude is not that of an historian, but of ii poet his min< 
admits no doubt or resex’vation itself and tolerate 
none in others,' and as such was disqualified from tha 
just and 'fnir balancing of evidence which is the pr 
. mary quality of the historian. Admitting the above 
charge of prejudice as well-founded, there is the defence 
that', if he was influenced by party spirit, he was af 
least iinconiscidus of it, and was sincerely desirous tc 
ascertain ^md relate the truth. In some cases where 
he has damaged the reputation of some popular idols, 
it is only because he knew more about them than 
average readers do. 
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V. 

MACAITLAY^S POPULARITY. 

■■’It has already been remarked that Macaulay hhd 
no' taste for philosophy : philosophical speculation was 
wholly alien to his mind. The only philosophy he be- 
lieved in was the philosophj’ of meat and drink. The 
world as it is Avas good enough for him. The glories 
of T\*ealth, rank, honour, literary fame, the elements 
of. h vulgar happiness made up his ideal of life. A 
successful man himself, every pelsonage and every 
cause is judged by its success. " The brilliant Macau- 
la}’,” says Emerson, “ who expresses the tone of the 
English governing classes of the day, explicitly teaches 
that ' good ‘ means good to eat, good to wear, good lo live 
in — in a word, material commodity.” Macaulay is in 
accord with the average sentiment of ordinary men on 
the relative values of the objects and motives of human 
endeavour. And this commonplace materialism is one 
of the secrets of his popularity, and one of the quali- 
ties which guarantee that, that popularity will be 
enduring. 

VI. 

MACAULAY’S STYLE. 

Another great cause of Slacaulay's popnlarit}^ is 
the fascination of his stj'le. The most distinctive 
feature of 'this st3'le is tmdonbtedly its richness — t. 
the wealth of learning it displays. His style is above 
nil .else the style of great literary knowledge. His 
writings arc "freighted with the spoil.*? of all the age.s.” 
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Whatever his subiect, he pours over it his streams of 

illustration, drawn from the records of all ages and- 

countries. “ Figures fi om history, ancient and modem, 

sacred and secular ; characters from plays and novels, 

from Plautus down to Walter Scott and Jane Austen; 

images and similes from poets of every age and every 

nation ; shreAvd thrusts from satirists, wise saws from 

sages, pleasantries caustic or pathetic from humout- 

ists,^ — all these fill Macaulay’s pages with the bustle 

and variety of some glittering masque and cosmoramii 

revel of great books and heroieal men.” 

*• \ 

Thackeray says much the same thing with * regnn 
to Macaulay’s style;— “Take at hazard any ti: 
pages of the Essay or History, and; glimmering belm 
the stream of the narrative, as it were, you, an averag 
readier, see one, two, thibe, a half-score of .'illusions t 
other historic facts, characters., litoratuie, poetiy, wit 
which you are acquainted, Wliy is this epithet used 
Whence is that simile drawn ? How does he manag 
in two or three words, to paint an individual, or I 
indicate a landscape ? Your neighbour, who has ’ 
reading, and his little stock of literature, stowed a »v.* 
in his mind, shall detect more points, allusions, h 
■touches,' indicating not only the prodigious memt | 
and vast learning of this master, but the w’onder^ 
industry, the honest, humble previous toil of this ^ ' 
acholur. He reads twenty books to write a sentence : li 
tnavels a hundred miles to make aline of description.'* ' 



INTRODUCTION TO MACAULAY’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


I. 


DATE AND HISTORY OF PUBLICATION. 

It was daring his residence in India, as Law Mcm- 
hcr of the GoTemor-General’s Conncil that the idea 
of writing a great historical work first entered Macau- 
lay’s mind.' In a letter to a friend he says : '* I am half , 
determined to abandon politics and give myself wholly 
to letters, to undertake some great historical work, which 
may be at once the business .and the amusement of 
3iy life, and to leave the pleasures of pestiferous rooms, 
sleepless nights, and diseased stomachs to Roebuck 
and to Praed." But, it was not till 18i6, when he 
was appointed Paymaster-General that, he could make 
any real progress Avith his Bhtory, for the appointment 
gave him plenty of that leisure and quiet Avhich are so ■ 
indispensable to literary ‘ activity. From 18i6 to the 
end of T848 he Avorked <vith. unflagging industry at 
the composition of his History. The first two volumes 
appeared in December 1848, and at once met ,Avith com- 
plete success. The number; of. editions sold, both in 
England and America, Avas enormous. 
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In 1852, when he re-entered Parliainout as mem-, 
her for Edinburgh, his health begun to fail, and from 
that time his strength continued steadily lo decline, and ■ 
his spirits afflicted with a deep dejection.. The thought’ 
oppressed him that the great work to which ho had 
devoted himself would remain a fragment. So he 
spared himself from all other work as much as |hc could, . 
in order that he might not waste his small slock of 
strength which he tried to preserve carefully for bring- 
ing his History to completion. 

In November 1855 the third and fourth volumes 
appeared. No serious work has, in modem times, 
reached a circulation so wide. During the nine years 
ending 1857, the publishers (Messrs Longmans and Co.) 
sold more than 30,000 copies of Vol. I ; during the next 
nine years more than 60,000 copies of the same volume ; 
and in the nine years ending 1875, more than, 52,000 
copies. Within a generation of its first appearance 
upwards of 140,000 copies Were •printed and sold in 
Great’ Britain alone. In the United States no book 
except the .Bible ever had such a sale. On the Continent 
of Europe the sale Avas similarly veiy large, The/itV 
iory has been published in the Polish. Danish, Swedish, 
Hungarian, Russian, Bohemian, Italian, French, 
Dutch, and Spanish languages. It is a pity that no 
Indian translation has yet appeared, or, so far as is 
kuowfa, even undertaken. Flattering marks of reaped 

^ were heaped upon the author by the foreign Acudemios. 
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His pecuniary profits >vere on a scalo coniincDSiii*atc 
witb the reputation of the book : the cheque for £20^000 
has become a landmark in literary history. 

n. 

SCOPE OP THE WORK. 

Macaulay's Bistor^ of England is not a complete 
history of the country from the beginning to the pre- 
sent day, but deals onij* with the period commencing 
from the accession of James 11, to the death of William 
HI., that is, from 16S5 to 1702 — a space of only 17 
years. The original idea was to carr}* on the narrative 
up to the death of Queen Anne (1714:), but death over- 
took the author before he had a chance of fulfilling his 
wish, so that the whole work is, as it has been called, *'a 
magnificent fragment.” 

As Macaulay himself says in his ‘Introduction’ to 
I purpose to write the iusfcory of Eng- 
land from the accession of James II down to a time 
which is uithin the memory of men still living. ' I shall 
recount the errors which, in- a few months, alienated a 
loyal gentry and jpriesthood from- the House of Stuart. 
I‘ shall trace the couroe oE that revolution ' which termi- 
nat^- the long struggle between our sovereigns ' and 
their parliaments,- and bound up together the rights of 
‘the people -and the title of the reigning dynasty;-! 
shall relate -how the new- settlement was. during many 
■troubled years, successfully defended against foreign 



und domestic enemies ; how, under that settlement, the 
' authoritj' of law and the security of property were found 
to be compatible with a liberty of discussion and of 
individual action never before known; how from the 
auspicious union of order and freedom, Sprang a pros- 
perity of which the annals of human affairs had fur- 
nished no example ; how our country, from a state of 
ignominious vassalage, rapidly rose to the place of 
umpire among European powers ; how her opulence and 
her martial glory grew together ; how, by wise and reso- 
lute good faith, was gradually established a public 
credit fruitful of marvels which to the statesman of any 
former age would have seemed incredible ; how a 
gigantJc commerce ga^e birth to a maritime power, 
compared with which every other, maritime power, 
ancient or mordern, sinks into insignificance. ” 


• The great bulk of the work (four handsome volumes 
of' more than 500 pages each) is explained by the fact 
that Macaulay’s' purpose was not merely to treat of 
battles and seiges, of the rise and fall of administrations, 
of intrigues in the ■ palace and of debate in the Parlia- 
ment, but also to relate the history of the people, to 
trace the progress of useful and ornamental' arts; ^to 
describe the -.rise of religions sects and the changes of 
liteyary .taste, to portray the manners of successive 

pnerations, in a word, to present a true picture of the 
life of the English people. 
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But though the Hiitory properly begins with tJie 
accession of James 11, the earlier portion has been 
given in brief outline in the first two chapters ; because, 
' as he himself says, “ the events which I propose to 
. relate form only a single act of a great and eventful 
drama extending through ages, and must be Very 
imperfectly understood unless the plot of the proceeding 
i acts be well known.” ‘ 

Macaulay’s ‘ History of England ’ therefore really 
begins at Chapter III. 


III. 

SOURCES OP THE WORK. 

The authorities which Mac.aulay consulted in writ- 
f ing his History of England are too numerous to be 
j even roughly indicated. The teeming foot-notes that 
I run all through the four volumes (except the first two 
chaptei’s alone,) will give a good idea of the stupendous 
labour he had to undergo in collecting materials for 
his famous work. Most of the books and papers ho 
consulted arc of such a recondite nature that very few 
even of the most learned men of our own day have so 
, much as heard of their names before. Hi^‘ sources were 
not confined to English works, but extended even to 
. the public and private archives of the countries of 
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IV, 

OBJECT OF THE WORTT. 

Macaulay hoped by this work “to excite thankful* 
ness in all religious minds and hope in the breasts oE all 
patriots. For the history of our country during the' 
last 160 years is eminently the history, of 'physical,' of 
moral, and of intellectual improvement. Those who_ 
compare the age on which their lot has fallen with a' 
golden age which exists only in, their imagination may 
talk of degeneracy and decay ; but no man who is 
correctly informed as to the past will be disposed 
to take a morose or desponding view of the present.” 
This is the true object of studyfng history — to teach us 
that the past 

" will always win 
A glory from its being-far.” 

— but that the said glory is largely due to tho play of 
imagination, and that the " golden age” of legendary 
story is not behind, but before us, or around us. 

‘I » — , ,■■■ 

^ ■ Y- 

' DRIFT OP CHAPTER III. 

Chapter III of Macaulay’s [listory aims at describing 
the state of England in 1685— the date of the accession 
of James ,11. One of the truest tests of a nation’s pro- 
gress is the increase of population, and so Macaulay 
first goes on to estimate the correct population of 
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England in 3 685, and to compare it with . the ■ figures of 
earlier generations., The increase in - pqpulation natu- 
rally means an increase of state revenue, . and so the 
revenue of England in 3685 comes up for treatment 
next. ,, The military and naval strength, of the kingdom 
form the next subject for, discussion, and in , this connec- 
tion the author points out the defective and demoralised 
organisation of both these services, and their consequent 
inefficiency. , 

' From the Military and Nav.nl Departments, the author 
proceeds to the Civil Department, whore bribery and cor- 
ruption Avere openly practised by high and low alike, and 
courtiers and ministers easily made immense fortunes in 
a feiv years. , 

Agriculture was in a very deplorable condition, about 
half the area of the kingdom lying as moor, foroSt and 
fen, peopled by wild beasts. The livestock kept by 
farmers Avas of a much inferior quality, and the AA’ork of 
tilling the land was a most unscientific process; The 
totril mineral AVealth of the country amounted to less 
than the value of a single mineral in our own day, Coal 
arrd iron were almost unknoAAm, and the manufactures 
for Avhich England is now .famous all over the world 
had not then been even dreamt of. 

The status of the different orders of society was 
totally different from that they now . hold. The country 
gentleman of the seventeenth century Avas im uneducated, 
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Tintravelled, uncultured rustic, but a thoroughgoing aris* 
tocrat in sentiment, jealous of his honour and the honour 
of his king and his religion. The clergy occupied a posi- 
tion much lower than in these da 3 » 8 , those who took np 
private service as chaplains being little more than menial 
servants. Those of them who married were even worse. 
There were certainly a few honourable exceptions, but 
these were really very few. The yeomanry then con- 
stituted quite an important class of men, a manly and 
true-hearted race, who possessed great influence in • the 
village community. 

The growth of the towns since 1685 has been r 
notable feature of modern history. Towns which to-dnj 
are well known in every corner of the .earth were then 
little more than petty hamlets.^ The gi-eat manufac- 
turing towns of the present day had not yet become 
manufacturing towns, .and London 'itself was of very 
modest dimensions compared with the modern mighty 
metropolis of the Lritish Empire. The king's court was 
then the chief centre of attraction in the capital, a fact . 
brought about by the personal character of Charles IL 

The coffee houses were then a peculiar feature' of 
London life : in the absence of newpapers and periodi- 
cals, they were the chief organs through which the 
public opinion of the metropolis vented itself 

Themeansofcommnnicationby land were so defec- . 
tivc that travelling from one part of the country'to 



another was a most difficult and dangerous affair, for the 
roads, full of deep ruts and mud, were infested by high- 
waymen. Postal communication was consequently 
defective too, and the transit of goods, especially if heavy 
or bulky, a most serious aflEair. 

The paucity of newspapers was another striking 
feature of that age. The two or three newspapers which 
did exist then contained neither news nor paper. ]Ma-« 
cation was in a state of neglect not only among women 
but also among so-callcd gentlemen. The literature of 
the the period, such as existed, was tainted with French 
’ influence. Science was at its infancy. The fine arts 
were languishing in neglect. 

The state of the common people— the working clas- 
ses — was far more unhappy than it is now. Not only 
were wages lower, but employment was also more 
■ nncertain, the hours oiwork longer, and the health of the 
: workmen totally uncared for. So that from tho whole 
' account we arrive at the conclusion that tho people of 
England are far happier now than at any time in her 
• past history. 
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CHAPTER m. 

1. I intend, in this chapter, to give a description 
of the state in which England was 'at the time when 
the crown passed from Charles the Second 

to his brother. Such a description, com- tho 
posed ~froin scanty and dispersed maten- 
als, must necessariily be very imperfect. Yet it may 
perhaps correct some false notions which would mako 

the subsequent narrative unintelligible or uuinstruc- 
tive. 

2. If we would, study with profit the history of 

our anco'stors, we must be constantly, on our guard 
against that delusion which the well known ^ 
names of families, places, and offices na- . . 

turally produce, and. must never forget of 
that the country of which we read was a England^ 
very different country from that in which 

we live. £in , every experimental science there is ® 
tendency towards perfection. ’ In every human being 
there is a wish to ameliorate his own , condition. 
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These two principles have often sufficed, even wh^ -' 
counteracted by great public calamities and by bad - 
institutions,' to carry civilisation rapidly forward.^ 
No ordinary misfortune, no ordinary misgovermncnt, : 
will do so much to make a nation wretched, as the 
constant progress of physical knowledge and the 
constant effort of every man to better himself will do 
to' make a nation prosperous. It has often bceh’ 
found that profuse expenditure, heavy taxation, 
absurd commercial restrictions, corrupt tribunals, 

. ‘disastrous j .wars, seditions, persecutions, conflagra 
^>'1i6ns, inundations, have not been able to destroy 
capital so fast as the exertions of private citizens 
have been able to creaio it., It can easily bo proved 
that, in Our. own land,- the national wehith has, during 
at Jeast, six .centuries^ • been almost uninterruptedly 
increasing ; that it was ^greater under , the Tudors 
- than under the: Blantagenets that it was greater 
under the Stuarts than under the Tudors ; that, in 
-spite of battles, sieges, and , confiscations, it was 
greater on the day of the Eestoration "than on the day 

when the Long Parliament met.; that, in spite of 
maladministration, of extravagance, of public bank' 
i^^ptcy, of two costly, and unsuccessful wars, of tlie 
pestilence' and of the fire, it was greater on the day 
of the death of Charles the Second than on the day 
6f h's Restoration. This progress, having continued 
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dm-ing many acfeSj became at length, about the 
micldle of the eighteenth century, portentously rapid, ' 
and has proceeded, during the nineteenth, wth ac- 
celerated velocity. In consequence partly of our 
geogi’aphical and partly. of our moral position, wo 
have, during several generations, boon exempt from 
evils vrliich have elsewhere imperkd tlie efforts and 
destroyed the fruits of industiy. [jWhiI6 every part 
of the Continent, from lldoscow to Ijisbon, has been • 
the theatre of bloodj’' and devastating wars, no hostile 
.standard has been see.n here but as a irophyr J While 
revolutions have taken place all around us, our 
govoruraent has never once been subverted by viol- 
ence During a hundred years there has been iu our 
island no tumult of sufficient importance to be called 
an insurrection. The law has never - .been borne 
down either by popular fury or by regal tyranny. 

Public credit has been held sacred. ^ The administ 2 'a- 
tion of justice lias been pure. Even in times which 
might by Englishmen be justly ca],led evil times, W(i 
have enjoyed what almost every other nation in the 
world would have considered as an ample measui*e 
of civil and I’cligious freedom. Every man has felt 
entire confidence that the slate would protect him iu 
the possession of what Imd been earned by >his 
diligence and hoarded by his self-denial. Under tl\e 
benignant influence of peace and liberty, science has 
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flourished, and has been applied to practical purposes 
on a scale never before knoivii. TIio consequence ' is,’; 
that a change to which this history of the old world- 
furnishes no parallel has taken place in our country. 
Could, the England of 1685 be, by some magical 
process, set before our eyes^ we should not know one' 
landscape in a hundred or one building in ten thous- 
and. Tlie eounti’y gentleman' would hot recognise 
his own' fields. The inhabitant of the town would not 
recognise his own street. Everything has been 
changed, but the groat features of natm*e and a few 
massive and durable works of human art. Wo might 
find out Snowdon and Windermere, the Cheddar Cliffs 
and Beachy Head.’ might find out here and 
there a Norman' mihst'er, or a castle which witnessed 
the'^wars of the Boses .' But, with such rare excep: 
tions, everything would be strange to ns. Many 
thousands of square miles which are' now rich cora 
and and meadow, intersected by green hedgerows, 
and dotted with tillages and pleasant country seats, 
■would appear as moors overgrown "with furze, or fens 
abandoned to wild ducks. We should see straggljiDg 
huts built of wood and covered with thatch, whbre 
we 'now see manufacturing to'wns and seaports 
renowned to the farthest ends of the world. The 
capital itself wOuld shrink to dimensions not much 
exceeding those of its present subnrb on the south 
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5 f the Thames. Not less strange to ns ironld be the 
^arb aud manners of the people, , the furniture and 
ihe equipages, , the interior of the shops and dwel- 
lings. pSuch a change in the state of the nation 
seems TO be at leastj^ as well entitled to the notice of 
a historian as any change of the djmasty or of the 
ministr y, f 


, 3. One of the' first objects of an inquirer who 
pshes to form a correct notion of the state of a 
• ' , community at a given time, must be to 

of Eno-land ascertain of' how many persons that com-’ 
\ in 1685. mnnity then consisted. Unfortunately 
the population of. England -in 1685 cannot be ascer- 
Jaiiied with perfect accuracy. For no great state 


had then adopted the wise coiprse of periodically ■ 
immboring the people. ' All men were left to conjee- 
-tnre for' themselves ; and, as they generally conjee- 
.Wred withoht examining facts, and under the influ- 
':enee of strong passions and prejudices, their guesses 
rtwere often ludicrously absurd. Even intelligent 


^^ond^ners ordinarily talked of London as containing 
ibeveral millions of souls. It was confidently asserted 
Iby many that, during the tlniiy-five years which had 
elapsed between the accession of Charles the First 
-and the Restoration, the population of the city had 
increased by two millions. Even while the ravages of 
:the plague and fire were recent, it was -the fashion to 
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{jiay that the capital still had a million and a half o! 
inhabitants. Some persons, disgusted by these ex- 
aggeration, ran violently into the opposite extreme. 
Thus Isaac^.VoBsins, a man of undoubted parts and 
learning, strenuously maintained that 'there Avere only 
two millions of human beings in England, Scotlaudj 
and Ireland taken together. '' ' ' 

4. We are not, however, left without the means 
of correcting the wild blunders into which • sbm^ 
ihinds wore hurried by national vanity and 
others by a morbid love of paradox. There 
are extant three computations which seem tions of tin 
to bo entitled to peculiar attention!'' ' They ' 
are entirely independent of edch other: 
they proceed on different principles: and yet there jj 
little difference in the results. 

• 5, , One of those computations was made in tlij 
year 1696 by ..Gregory King, Lancaster 
herald, apolitical arithmetician of great GregorV' 
acuteness and judgment. The basis of his IfiQg-. '/! 
calculations was the number of houses returned io 
1690 by the officers who made the last collection oi 
the hearth money. The conclusion at which lic: 
arrivocl was that the population of England Wfis' 
nearly five millions and a half. 

6. About the same time King William the .Thirfil 
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wfis ‘desirous to ascertain the cqmparative strength ol, 
(o) bv religions sects into ^vhich the coni- 
orderof Tiiwnity nras dhided. An inquiry was 


Williain instituted; and rcports.> wore 'laid -before 
him from all the dioces^' '6f/the j'calm., 
ci^ccording to these reports the nnmber of ;his English' 
^abject must have ‘beep about five mOlion two huudr- 
^ thousand.- 


^ ’ ,7.. Lastly, in our own days, Mr: Pinlaison, an 
^hia^’’bf eminent skill, ‘rsubjected the ancient paro- 
Ijt registers to all the, tests which the 

! jiIj.. * modern improvements in stalislieiU science 
Pinlaison. c^nabled him to apply. His opinion was, 
[hat, at the close of the seventeontii century, the popu- 
lation of England was a little under five million two 
tuiidred thousand souls. 

j • 

• 8. Of these thi‘oe estimates, frfiined without con- 

cert by difiereut persons from dificovont sets of materi- 
?dacanlaj'’a highest' which is that of King, 

! . own does not exceed the lowest, ^wliich is that 
.Estimate, of Finlaison, by one-tv^clflh. We may, 
therefore, with confidence pronoimce that, when 
james the Seebndreigned, England contained between 
five million and, five million five hundred thousand 
inhabitants. ' On the very highest supposition she 
|hon had less than one third of her present popula- 
tion, and less than three times the pbpulation which 
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is now collected in her gigantic capital. 

* • 

9. The increase of the people has been grcatrin 
every pai*t of the kingdom, but generally much great- 


er in th e nor thern- than in the - southern ' • 

shires. In ti-uth a large part of the count- 
ry beyond Trent was, down to the eigh- . increase^; 


teenth century, in a state of barbarism. 
Physical and moral causes had concurred 
to prevent civilisation from spreading to 
that region. The ah was inclement; the 
soil was generally such as required skilful 
and industrious cultivatiop; and ■ there 
could be little skill or industry in a tract 


of, ' 

populntioii 
greater iii 
the North 
than in ^ 
the South. 
Causes oi 
this 

increase.’ 


which was often the theatre of war, and 


which, even when there was nominal peace, wa 
constantly desolated by bands of Scottish marauders 
Before the union of the two British crowns, and Ion 
^ after that union, there was as gi*eat a diffei’dne 
between Middlesex and Northumberland as there -no^ 
^is between Massachusetts and the settlements o 
^jthose squatters who, far to the west of the Mississippi 
administer a rude justice with the rifle and th 


dagger. In the reign of Charles the Second, th 
traces left by ages of slaughtei- and pillage, were shl 
^stinctly perceptible, many miles south of the Tweeii 
in the face of the country. and in the lawless manner 

of the people. There was still a large class"; o 
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mosstroopers, whoso calling was to plunder dw ollings 

and to ' ^ive nxway w'holc herds to catUo. p^cvnlojice 

jt 'was found necessary, soon after the of 

Eestoration, to enact laws of groat scr\*eri- Mosstroop- 
' or6« 

ty for the proYention of thesb outrages. 

The' Magistrates of Noithumherland and Cumberland 

were anthbrised to raise bands of armed men for tlic 

.defence of property and order ; and provision was 

made for meeting the expense of these levies by local 

•taxation. Tlio parishes were required to keep blood- 

hounds for the purpose of hunting the free-booters. 

■Many old men who arc living in the middle of the' 

-eighteenth century could well rcjnomber the time 

when those ferocious dogs wore common. Yet, even 

^tHthsuch auxiliaries, it was often found impossible 

to track. the robbers to tlicir rctre.ats among the hills 

,aud morasse s. For the geogrnpiy of that wild 

'country was very imperfectly known. Even after 

thc^acccssiou of George the Third, tire path over Uio 

.foils from Borrowdale to Ravenglas was still a.scoi’ot 

barefully’kopt by the dalesmon, some of whom hud 

•probably, in their youth escaped from the pursuit of 

justice by^ that road. The seats of the , gentry and 

th^,IargGr farmhouses wore fortified. Oxen were 

'^^E^d at night boiioatli the overhanging battlorncnts 

of the residence, which was known by the name of 

The inmates slept with arms at their sides. 

Huge stones and boiling water were' in i'oadincss to 
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crusli and seald the plunderer -who might venturt^. to, 
assail the little garrison. No traveller ventured into 
that eoimtiy Tvdfchout making his . The Jn4^^ 
on circuit, "with, the 'vvhole body of barrister^-.'^t^ni^ 
eys, clerks, and serving men, rode on horseback from 
Nevfcastle to Carlisle, .armed, and escorted.,by a stro^ 
guard imder the command of- the Sheriffe. Jt .vras 
necessary to .carry provisions ; for the country was 
a wilderness which afEorded no supplies. The spot 
where the cavalcade halted to dine, under an im; 
mense oak, is not yet .forgotten. ' The irregulai 
vigour with which criminal justice was administere^ 
shocked observers whose life . had been passed ii 
more .tranquil districts. Juries, animated by hatred 
and by a sense of cotomon' danger, convicted house- 
breakers and cattle stealers witl^the promptitude oi 
a court martial in h nau^y ; and the- convicts wert 
^.hurried by a scores to the gallows. i^Within tht 
memory of some whom -this generation has seen^ the 
sportsman ^vho wandered in pursuit of garqe to the 
sources of the Tyne found the heaths round Kelldai 
Castle peopled by a race scarcely less savage thai 
the Indians of California, and' heard -vuth surprise th( 
li&li*"Uo.kGQ. "woniGn CDEiiL*1ii6'g a 'wild niGasTirG^ 'wh.ilt 
the men with bandished“ Ms.dancS'a^- dance. V 

10.^' Slowly and -with difficulty peace wfc 
establi'shed on the border. In the train of pco^< 
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came industry and aU the’ arts of life, 

Meanwhile it was discovered that the ^on . 
regions north of the Trent^ possessed in 
their coal beds a source of wealth fptr more 
precious, than the gold mines of Peru. It was found 
thati in the ' neighbourhood of these beds, . almost 
every manufacture might be most profitably carried 
on. A constant sti’eam of emigrants began to roll 
north-ward: It appeared by the returns of 1841 that 
■the ancient archiepisc opal pro vince of York contain- ^ 

^ Wo sevenths of the .population of England. At 
the time of the Revoluti.on that province, was believ- 
ed , to contain only one seventh of the population.* 
In L'aucashii’e the number of inhabitants appears to ' 
.have increased ninefold, while in Norfolk,' Suffolk, 
and Northumptonshire it has hardly doubled.t 


, * Dalrymple, Appendix to Part II. Book I. The 
returns of the hearth money • lead to nearly , the same 
conclusion. The hearths in the province of York .were 
not a sixth of the hearths oi^England.. 

1 1 do not, of course, pretend to strict ’ accuracy here ; 

ft 

, but r believe that whoever will take the trouble to 
} compare the last returns of hearth money in the reign, of 
Y^illiam the Third ^vith the census of 1841, will come to. 
i’ -a conclusion not very diffei’Ont from mine. 

' 4 
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■ 11. Of the taxation we can speak witti iQore con^ 
fid6nceand precision than of the population. The 
revenue of , England, when Charles,- the 
Second died, was. small, when compared ' 
of with the reconrces which she,. oven then 
possessed, or with the snms which were 
raised by the governments of the neigh- 
bouring conntries. It had, from the time of the 
Eestoration, been almost constantly increasing : yet 
it was little more than three fourths of the revenue 
of the 'United' Provinces, and was hardly one-fifth of 
the revenue of France. \ 

12. The most important head of receipt was the 
excise, which, in the last year of the reign' of Charles, 
The chief produced five hundred and eighty-five 
sources of thousand pounds, clear of all deductions, 
rovonuc. The net proceeds of the customs: amount- 
ed in the same year to five-hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds. These burdens' ^d not lie very 
heavy on the Uation. The' tax on chimnies, though 
loss productive, raised far louder murmurs. The 
discontent .excited by direct imposts is, indeed, al- 
most always out of proportion to the quantity of 
money which they bring into the Exchequer ; and 
the tax on chimneys was, even ataong direct imports, 
peculiarly^och^, :^r it could be levi^ed ' only by 
means of ’ domieilia^'- v isits ; and of such visits tho 
English have always been impatient to a degree- ’ 
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■vvhieli the people, of other countries can but 'faintly 
conceive. The poorer hduse-hold<?rs -were frequently 
unable to pay their hearth money to %e,^ay. When 
this happened^ their furmtnre y^as ^strained' vrithout 
mercy ; . for the tax 'ivras farmed ; and a farmer of 
.taxes is, of all* creditors, - proverbially, the most 
yjal^acious; The collectors vrere loudly accused of 
1 forming their unpopular duty with harshness and 
.■'fesolenco. It was said t^t, as soon as they appeared 
at the threshold of, a cottage, the children began to 
wadi, and, the,, old women ran to hide their earthen- 

' f ^ 

ware. Nay, the single bed of a poor fanjily had 
'sometimes been carrie<^ away and, sold.. The net 
annual receipt from this tax was two hundred 
thousand pounds,* .... 

\ * There are in the Pepysian . Library, some ballads of 
that age on .the chimney money. I will give a specimen' 
or .(two : — 

j ** The good old damos, whenever they the chimney 
man espied, ■ . > 

\ Unto ^ their nooks they haste away, their pots and 
pipkins^ hide. 

There is mot one old dame in ton, and search the nation 
^i-ongh, , 

Bnt, if you talk of chimney men, will spare a enrse or 
two:” 

Again. 

” Like plundering soldiers they'd enter the door^ 

' .And make a dis&oss on the goods of the poor, 

While frighted poor children distraet^b* cried: ' 

This nothing abated their insolent pride.” 
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13‘. Whepto the’ three great sourc'esiof income 
which, havn been mentioned ^yd’ add the royal 
. ('’’domains, then far more extensive than at 
' sources Present, the first fruits and [tenths, which 
of had' not yet been surrendered to the 
revonne. the Dhehies ' ’ of ' Cornwall at 

Lancaster, the J^rfeitores and the fines, 'we shdll 
that the whole annual revenue of thd crown maj 
fairly estimated at about fourteen hundred thousanc 
pounds. Of this revenue part was hereditary: the 
rest had been granted to Charles for life; "and he 
was at liberty to lay out the whole exactly as.he ^ 
thought fit. Whatever ho could 'save by retrenching 
the expenditure of the public departments was an ‘ 
addition to his privy purse. Of the Post Office, more 
will -hereafter be- said: •"'The'profits of' that establishi^ 
ment had been ■ appropriated by ' Parliment to th)S 
Duke of York. 

— * 

14. C. The.'King’s revenue was, -or rather ought to 

have been, charged with the payment of about eigh^ 

• V thousand pounds- a year, ’ the interest of 

public the sum fmT^ulently • detained in the 

Exchequer by the Gabel/’ I While dauby 



debt. 


In the British Mnsonm there are doggrel verses com- 
posed on the same subjeet and in the same spirit : 

‘-‘;Or, if through poverty it bo not paid, 

For emelty to tear away the single bed, 

On which the poor man rests his weary head, 

At once deprives him of his rest and broad ” 
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was at the head of. the finances, ^the creditors had 
received their dividends, tliough not Tdth the strict 
punctuality of modem ^ times i hut those ^ho had 
succeeded'him at the Treasury had been lesh '^pert, 
ox liess solicitous to maintain public faith. . Since the 
victory vroh by the court oyer the Whigs, not a 
fib-thihg had been paidj and no redresn was 'Ranted 
to the sufferers, till 'a new dynasty had established 
a new system. There can be no .greater er^jih^n .to^^ 
imagine that the device of* meeting the'^gcM^ of^; 
the state by loans was’ imported into our- island by. 
William the Third. E^om h period of imm'emoria,! 
antiquity it had been the practice of every English 
government to contract debts. W^at the Eevolution 
introduced was the .practice of - honestly paying them. 

15.^‘By plundering the public creditor, it was pos- 
sible to make an income of about fourteen hnndred 
thous^.rid pounds, and with the ’some’ oc- ^ 

casional help from France, support the Military ' 
i^cessary charges -of, .the government and , System; 
tne wasteful expenditure of . the court.ti ,- 

For that load which pressed most heavily 
on the finances of the great continental states was 
here ^scarcely felt. In France, Germany, and the 
Nertherlands, armies, snch as Hemy the Fourth and 
Philip the Second had never employed in tiin^ of war, 
wci'e kept up in the midst ’of peace. ^JBastiohs and 
ravelins were everj’where rising, constructed ou 
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principles unknown to Parma or Spinola. ) Stores of 
artillery and ammunition Avoro accumulated,, such as 
even Richelieu, whom the preceding generation had 
Regarded as a worker of prodigieSj would have pro. 
nounced fabulous. No man, could journey many, 
leagues'in those countries without hearing the drun^ 
of a regiment oh. march, or being challenged by tne 
sentinels on the drawbridge of^ a fortress. In our 
island, oh the contrary, it was possible to live long 
and to travel far, without being once reminded, by 
any martial sight or sound, that the defence of .na- 
tions had become k science arid ’ a.,.caUing. Tire 


majority .of Englishmen ’who were iindih* twenty-five 
years of ago had probably never seen a cdmpauy o'f 
regular soldiers. Of the cities which, in the civil 


war, had valiantly repcllodTiostilo armies, scarce, one 


was now capable of sustaining' a siege. The gates 


stood open night and day. The ditches were dry^ 
The ramparts had been Suffered to fall into decay, or 
were repaired only that the townsfolk might have dl 
pleasant’ ,walfc on ' summer' evenings. Of the old 
baronial keeps rnany ^‘'’‘d been ‘shattered by the can- 
non of Fairfax and Cromvrell, and lay in heaps of 

ruin, overgrown with ivy., .Those which remained 
had lost their martial character, and wore now, rural 

palaces of the aristocracy. -The moats were turned 
into presoivcs, of carp and p^o. The mounds were 
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planted with fragrant shrubs,, through 'wliich Spiral 
walks ran up to summer houses adorned mth mirrors 
and paintings. . On the ca^ of the sea coast, and on 
many inland hills, were still seen tall posts, surmount- 
ed by *^arroi^.^ 3 , jpnce those barrels had been filled 
^'rtcli .^^atciimen had been set round them in 
seasons of danger; and, witliin a few hours after a 
Spanish sail had been discovered in the Channel, or 
after a thousand Scottish mosstroopers had crossed 
tlie Tweed, the signal fires were blazing fifty miles off, 
and whole counties were* rising in arms. But many 
years had now elapsed since the beacons had been 
lighted; and they were regarded rather as curious 
relics of ancient manners than as parts of a machine- 
ry necessary to the safety of the state. 


16. The only army which the law recognised was 
the militia. ' That force had been rompdelled by two 
Acts of Parliament passed shortly after rpjjg 
the Restoration. Every man who possess- RTilitin. 
ed five Imndered pounds a year derived from land, 
or six thousand pounds of personal estate, was bound 
to provide, equip, and pay, at his own charge, one 
horseman. Every man who had fifty pounds a year 
derived from land, or six hundred pounds of personal 

estate, was charged in like manner, with one pike, 
man or musketeer, Smaller proprietors were joined 
together in a kind of society, for which our language- 
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does DOt afford a special name, but which an Atheni- 
an would have; called a SjTiteleiaj and each society 
was required to furnish, according to its means, a 
horse soldier or ’a foot soldier. The whole number 
of cavalry and infantry .thus maintained was popular- 
ly estimated at a hundred and thirty thousand men. 

17. The King was, by the ancient constitution of 
the realm, and by the recent and solemn acknowledg- 
ment -of both Houses of Parliament, the 

^ole Captain-General of this large force, 

The Lord Lieutenants and their Deputies Discipline 
held the command under him, and appoint- 
ed meeting for drilling and inspection. , 

The time occupied by such meetings, however, was* 
not to exceed - fomiieen days in one year. The 
Justice of the Peace were authorised to inflict- slight 
penalties for breaches of discipline. Of the ordinary 
coj^st nojpart was paid by the cro^; but, when the 
trainbands were called out against an enemy, their 
subsistence became a charge on the general revenue 
of the state, and they were subject to the utmost 
rigour of martial law. 

18. There were those who looked on the militia 
with no .friendly eye. u Men who had travelled much 

Efficiency on the Continent, fwho had marvelled at 
of the the stern precision with which' every 
Milita. sentinel * moved and spoke in the citadels 
buUt by- Vauban, who had seen the mighty armies 
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which poured along all the roads of Germany to 
chase the Ottoman from the gates of Vienna, and 
who had been dazzled by the well-ordered pi^inp of 
the household troops of Lewis, sneered much at the 
way in which the peasants of Devonshire and York- 
shire marched and wheeled, shouldered muskets, and 
ported pikaJ^fChe enemies of the liberties •'‘aiid 
religion of En^laud looked ■with aversion on a force 
which could not, without extreme risk, bo employed 
against those liberties and that religion, and missed 
no opportui^ity of throwing ridicule on the rustic 
soIdier5\y;V’ilaglish patriots, when they contrasted 
these rudelevies with the battalions, which, in time 
of war, a few hours might bring to the coast of Kent 
or Sussex, were forced to acknowledge tliat dangerous 
as it might be to keep up a permanent military 
establishment, it might be more dangerous still tc> 


* Dryden, in his Cymon and Iphigonia, expressed, 
■with his nsnivl ketinness and energy, the sentiments wliich 
had been fashionable among the sycophants of James the 
Second: — 

“ The country rings around with loud alarms, 

And raw in jQclds the rude militia swarms; 

Months without hands, maintained at vast expense, 
In peace a charge, in' war a week defence. 

, Stoat Once a month, they march, a blustering bandj 
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stake the honotir iind mdepetidence' of the country 
on the result ,of a contest between ploughmen 
officered by Justice of the Peaces and yeteran 
Tvamors led by Marshals of -France/,!;. In.Pariiamentj 
however, it |was necessary to express such' opinions 
with some 'reserve; for the militia .was an institution 
eminently popular. Every reflection thrown' on it 
excited the indi^aiaon of^both jibe great parties in 
the state, and especially of thht -party which was 
distinguished by 'peculiar zeal for monarchy and for 
the Anglican Church. The array of the' counties was 
commanded almost exclusively by Tory noblemen 
and gentlemen. ' They were proud of their military 
rank, and considered an insult offered to the service 
. to which they belonged as offered to themselves. 
Tliey were also perfectly aware "that whatever was 
said against a militia was said in favour of a stand- 
ing army; and the name of standing army was hater 
f ul to them. One sueh army had held dominion in 
England; and under that dominion the King had been 
mui’dered, the nobility degraded, the landed gentiy 
plundered, the Church persecuted. There was scarce 


'And everj-but in time of need, at hi.nd. 

This was the morn when, issning on the guard, 
Drawn np in rank and file, they stood proparet 
Of seeming arms to make a short essay, n //• ■, 
-Then hasten to be dunk tlie business of tbe day. 
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i rural gtaudee who cOnJd not toll a .story-, of wrongs 
.nd insults suffered by himself, or by his father, at 
tlie handi* of the, parliamentary soldiers. One old 
Cavalier had seen half his manor house blown up.Tho 
hereditary elms of another had been hewn down. A 
third could never go into his pai'ish pOU^re^’ wnthoiit 
being remiuded by the defaced scntcheohs' and head- 
less statues of his ancestry, that Oliver’s redcoats had 
once stabled, their horses there. Tlie consequence was 
that those very Royalists, who were most ready to fi- 
ght for the King themselves, were the last person 
.whom he could ventm’o to ask for the means of hiring 
regular troops, 

19 . Oliarles however, had, a few months* after his 
restoration, begun to form a small standing army.* He 
Beginnings without some better profcccticwi 

of a stand- than that of thetrainbauds andb eof-cator s- 
jng army. palace and pereon would hardly he sec- 
ure, in the vicinity of a gi-eat city swarming vdiii war 
like Ilfth Monarchy men who had just been disband- 
ed ile therefore, careless and profuse as lie was, 
contrived to spare from his pleasures a sum sulTicicnt 
to keep up a body of guards. With the increase of 
trade and of puldic wealth his revenues increased; 
and he was thus enabled, in spit«of the occasional 
murmur of the Commons, to make gradual addtiions 
to his regular forcosii One considerable^addition was 
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inade a few months before the closp of his' reign. 
The costly, useless, and pdktiiehtial' settlement of 
Tangier was abandoTaed'to the barbarians who dwelt 
aronnd it; and the garrison, consisting of one regiment 
of horse and two regiments of foot, was brought to 
England. 

20. The little army thus formed by Charles the 
Second was the germ of that great and renowned 
army which has, in the present century, 
marched triumphant into Madrid and ' various 
Paris, into Canton and Candahar. The regiments. 
Life Guards, who now form two regiments, were then 
distributed into three troops, each of which consisted 
of two hhndred carabineers, exclusive of ofOcers, 
The corps, to which the safety of the King and royal 
family was confiddd, had ,a vei^ peculiar character. 
Even the priyateWore d^ignated as gentlemen of 
the Guard. Many of' them were of good families, 
and had hold commissions in the cml war. Their 
pay was far higher than that of the most favoured 
regiment of our time, and would in that age have 
been thought a respectable provision for the younger 
son of a country squii’c. Their fine horses, their rich 
housings, their cuirasses, and their bnSi coats adorned 
with ribands, velvet, and gold lace, made a splendid 
appearance in St. James’s Park. A small body of 
gr'ehadiei’ dragoons, who came from a lower class and 
received lower pay, was attached to each troop. 
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Another body of holisehold. cavalry -distinguished by 
blue ebati .and cloaks, and still called the Blues, was- 
generally quartered inthe'neigbourhoodof the capital. 
Near .the capital lay also the corps which is now^ 
designated as ,the first regiment of dragoons, ’^Jbpt 
which was then the only regiment of dragoons .on the 
English establishment. It had recently been formed 
put of the cavahy who had returned from Tangier. 
A single troop of dragoons, which did not form part 
of any regiment, was stationed near Berwick, for the 

purpose of keeping the peace among the mosstroop- 
ers of the border. For this species of service the di’a 
goon was then thought to be peculiarly qualified. He 
has since become a mere horse soldier. *But in the 
seventeenth centuiy, he was accurately described by 
Montecuc uli as a foot soldier who used a horse, ojiiy. 
in order to arrive with more speed at the place where 
militai^r service was to be performed. 

21 The household infantry cbnsisted of two regi- 
ments, which were then, as now, called the 'first regi- 
meiit of Foot Guards, and the Coldstream 
household Guards. .They generally did duty mear 
infantry. Whitehali and St. James’s Paljice. As 
there were then no barracks, and as, by the Petition 

of Bight, soldiers could hot be quartered on private' 
families, the redcoats filled all the alehpuses of West- 
minister and the Strand. 
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'' 22. There were five other -regimeiits of foot. One 
of these, called the Admiral’s Begirfient, was espeoia*. 
Other regi- lly destined to service on board of the' 
' meats The remaining four still ranlc ds 

, of- foot- the first four regiments of the line. • Two* 
of these represented two biigadcs which had long' 
sustained on the Continent the fame of British valour.. 
The-firstor Eoyal regiment, had, under’ the great 
Gustayus, borne a conspicuous part in the deliverance 
of Germany. The third regiment, distinguished by 
flesh.colo urdjaoings, from which it derived the well 
known name of the Buffs, had, under Maurice of Nas-. 
sau, fought not less bravely for the deliverance, of the 
Netherlands. Both, these gallant, bands had at length 
after many vicissitudes, been recalled from foreign 
service ’by Charles the Second, ,and had been placed 
on the English establishment, > 

23. The regiments which, now rank as the second 
and fourth of the line had, in 1685, just returned from 
Tangier, bringing with them cruel and 
licentious habits contracted in a long regimented 
'course of warfare with the Moors. A few infantry. 
Cotopanies of infantry which had not been regiment- 
ed lay in garrision at Tibury. Port, at Portsmouth, at 
Plymouth, and at some other important stations on 
^or near the coast. 

24. Since the beginning of the seventeenth centu- 
ry a great change has taken place in the anus of the 
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iiifantry," ’ ITIig pike had b^en gra'dnally > 

» * 

giving place fo the ninsket; and, at th'e Omngc 
, i * ' • ' ' in tlie 

close .of the reign of Charles the Second, arms 

most of his foot were musketeers. Still, , • 

however, there was a largo intermixture.. 

of pikemen. Each class of troops was occasionally 

instructed in the use of the weapon which peculiarly 

belonged to the other class. Every foot soldier had 

at his side a sword for close fight. The dragoon 

was armed like a musketeer, and was also jjroxdded.’ 

with a weapon which had, during many years, been 

gradually coming into use, and which the English 

then called ad^gor, but which, from the time of 

I 

our revolution, has been known among us by the 
French name of bayonet. The bayonet seems not 
to have been so formidable an instrnmoht of destruc 
tion as it has since become : for it was inserted in the 
muzzle of the gun; and in action much time was lost 
while the soldier unfixed his bayonet in order to fire, 
and fixed it again in order to charge. 

25. The regular army which was kept up in Eng- 
land at the beginning of the year icSfi consisted, all 
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Numer- 

ical 

strength, 
cost of 
main- 
tenance, 


ranks included, of about ■sev^n thousand 
foot, and -about seventeen hundred, cavalry 
and dragoons^ The -whole charge, amount- 
ed to about two hundred and ninety^ 
thousand pouiids a y eat, ' less thab a tenth 
part of what 'the' military establishment of 
wa^, France then cost in time of peace. ?^he 

discb>liue pay of a. private . in, the. ,^ife 

of the Guards was four shillings, in the Blues 
army, ^wo shillings ‘ and six ' pbnee, ^ in the 
Dragoons * eighteen peneei ' in the Foot 
Guards ten. penee,- and in. the line eight pence. The 
discipline ,was lax, and indeed could not be otherwise. 
The common law of England knew nothing of courts 
martial, and made no distinction, in. -time of peace,' 
between a soldier and any other subject; nor could 


th'e government then venture , to ask even the most 
loyal Parliamant for a Mutiny Bill, A soldier, there- 
fore, by knocking down his colonel, incurred only the 
ordinary penalties of assault and battery, and by 
refusing to obey orders, by sleeping on guard, or by 
deserting his colours, incurred no legal penalty at all^^ 
Military punishments were ^doubtless inflicted dm-ing-* 
the reign of Charles the Second, but they were inflict-, 
ed very sparingly, and in such a manner as not to 
attract public notice or to produce an .appeal to the 
jeon its of Westminster Hall. 

)f - 1 f 
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'26. ‘Silcli.an armyi as'has befen described was. not 


very to enslave five, millions ' of Englishmen. 
^ It would indeed have been hardly able to 
suppress' an insurrection in London, if the of the 
-trainbands of the ' Giiy had joined -the af my • 
insurgents. Nor could the' King expect that, if a 
rising took place in 'England, he would be able to 


obtain help from his other dominions. For, though 
both Scotland and Ireland supported separate military 
establishments, those establishments were not more 


than sufficient to keep down the Puritan malecontents 
of the former kingdom, and the Popish malocontents 
of the latter. The government had, however, an 
important military resomice ^which- must not- be left 
munoticed. There were^lm3&e^!^V^''ot "tiie% 
Provinces six fine regiments, formerly commanded 
by the brave Ossory,. -Of these regiments three had 
been raised in England and three in Scotland. Their 
native prince had reserved to' himself the power of 
recalling them, if he needed their help against a 
foreign or domestic enemy. In the meantime, they 
•were maintained withont anj' charge to him, -and w^re 
kept under an excellent discipline, to which he could 
not have ventured to subject them. - 


27. If the jealousy of the Parliament and of the 
nation made it impossible for the King to maintain a 
'lormidablo standing army, no similar The 
impediment prevented him from.* making Navy. 
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England the first of maritime poinrers. Both .Whigs 
and tories -were ready to applaud every step.tending 
to increase the efficiency of that force which, while 
it was the best protection of the island against fore- 
ign enemies, was powerless against civil liberty. All 
the greatest exploits achieved within the memory of 
that generation by English soldiera bad been achieved 
in war against English princes, The victories of our 
sailors had been won over foreign foes, and had 
averted havoc, and rapine from our own 891!. By at 
least half the nation the battle of Nas^y./Was^ re- 
^hombered with horror, and the battle of Dnnoar with 
(* pride ch eqgg ced by many painful feelingsr'hut the 
defeat of the Armada, and the encounters of Blake 
With the. Hollanders and Spaniards were recollected 
with unmixed exultation bj' all parties, Ever- since 
the Eestoration the Commons,- gven when most dis- 
contented and most pi'^im'ompT^ ' had- always been 
bountiful even to profusion where the intei'csf of the 
navy was concerned. It had been represented to 
them, whilo Banby’was minister, that many of the 
vessels in the royal fleet were old and unfit for sea; 
and although the House was, at the time, in no giving 
mood, an aid of near six hundred .thousand pounds 
had been granted for the building of thirty new men- 
of-war. 

28 .- But the' liberality of the nation, had been 
made fruitless by the vices of tbe' government. The 
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list of the King's ships, it is true, looked ' , 
well. There were muc first rates, fourteen admi'nis- 
socond rates, thirty-niiie third rates, and tmtion a 
many, smaller vessels. The fii*st rates, 
indeed, were loss than the third rates of our time; 
and the tWrd rate$. wouldjaot now rank as A’cry large 
frigates/" . ^he'ior^ofiid^over,' if it had been efficient 
woidd.in those .days have been regarded by the 
greatest potentate as formidable*. ' But it existed only 
on paper. • When the reigU of Charles terminated, his 
^i^vy had ^nn^' into degradation and decay, such as 
■ ‘-^uld be almost incr edible if it w(jre not certified to 
us by the independent and coiicuning evidence of 
witnesses whose authority is beyond exception, 
Poi^s, the ablest man in the English Admiralty, drew 
up, in the year 1684, a memorial on’ the state of his 
department, for^the^iufo^'nmliop* of .A few 

months later ifi(f''ablost'"'man‘“ in the 

French Admiralty, having visited England for the 
special purpose of ascertaining her maritimo strength, 


laid the result of his inquiries before Lewis. Tlie 
two reports are to the same effect. Boni'opaux 
declared that he found everything in disorder and 
iii'^iiserable condition, that the superiority of the 
French marine was acknowledged with shame and 
envy at Whitehall, and that the state of our shipjjing 
and dockyards was of it?clf a sufficient guarantee 
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that we should Dot ' meddle In the dist)utes of Kurope. 
Pepys informed his master tliat.the naval administra- 
tion was a prodigy of wastefulneas,' corrnpti6n,'and 
indolence, that no estimate could be trusted, that no 
contract was performed, that no cheek was enforced. 
The vessels which the recent liberality of Parliament 
had enabled 'the cover n^ent to build, and which had 
never been out of harbour, had been made of such 
wretched timber . Hhat they were more unfit to go 
to sea than the old hulls, which had been battered 
thh'ty years before by Putcb and Spanish broadsides^ 
Some of the new men-of-war; indeed, were so rotten 
that, unl^s speedily repaired they would go down at 
their'MooVin^/ '/'!rhe sailors were paid with no .little 
punctuality tliat they were glad to find som^; usurer 
who would purchase their tickets' at forty per cent, 
.discount. The commanders .Who had not 'powerful 
friends at c'ouit were even worse, treated. Some 
•,^offip^'S^t^^W^.m;lar^o. arrears We due, after vainly 
, , impo^uning't^e government during many years, had 
'died for want of a morsel of bread. / * 

29. Most of the ships which were afloat were 
commanded by men who had not, been bred to the 

Landsmen,?®^' is kue, was not an. abuse 

appointed 'iutpdueed by the government of Charles- 
naval No' state' ancient or modem, had, ^’before 

inSers. complete separation 

between the naval and' military services 
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In 'thq.OTeat civilised nations of the old world, Cimo jL 
and •L y@aiK ' Po Sf jffi*^nd ' Agripp5,^'1iad^ fought 
battles by sea as . w^ as iJyTond.. Nor had the 
^mjpulse which naiiiical science received' at -^the close] 
of the fifteenth century produced any material im- 
provement in the division of labour. At JFlodden the 
right wing of the victorious army, was led by the 
Admiral ,of England. At Jarnac. and Moncontour 

the Huguenot ranks were marshalled by the Admiral 
of France. ‘Neither JohnTof* Austria, the conqueror 
of Lepanto, nOr Loi’^Howm’d of Efi^ghamj to whose 

direction the marine of England was entrusted when 
the Spanish invaders were approaching our shores,^ 
had received the education of a sailor. Raleigh, 
highly celebrated as a naval commander, had served 
during many years as a soldier in France, the Nathor- 
lands, and Ireland. Blake had distinguished himself 
by his skilful and valiant defence of an inland town 
before he humbled the pride of Holland and^of Castile 
on the ocean. Since the Restoration the'sanie system 


had been followed., ^ Great, |[(^gts had, .been entrusted 
to the direction of Rupert ^ahd Mo"nk;/Rupert, who 
was renowned chiefl^as'a hot and daring cavalry 
officer, and -Monk^ who, when he .wished his ship to 
change her com’se, moved the mnth of his crow by 
calling out, “\Vhcel lo,,thc left!” 
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'30. Bat about this time wise men , began to ; 

perceive that the rapid improvement, both .of the art' 

of war and of the art of navigation, ;made 

it necessary to draw a line- between /two appoint- 

professions ' which had hitherto 'been- ■ Aments 
^ ■ bestowed 

febnfounded. Either the command of a hot by 

regiment or the command of a ship was emerit or 
now a matter quite sufficient to occupy -by 
the attention of a single mind. In the year noble 
1672 the-French. government determined to birth, 
educate young men of good-family ’from a very early 
age specially for the sea service. But the English 
governm.ent instead of following this excellent exam- 
ple, not only continued to distribute ' high naval com- 
rnands, among landsmen, biii selected for such 
commands landsmen .whqj’;eveii on land, could not 
safely have'been put in any important trust. Any 
lad of noble birth, any dissolute courtier/for* ivhom 
one of the King’s mistresses would speak a word, 
might hope that a ship of the line, and with it the 
honour of the' country and the lives of hundreds of 
brave' nreu, would be committed to his care. It' 
mattered not that he had never in his life taken a 
voyage except .on the Thames, that ho could not keep 
his feet in a' breeze, than he did fiot know the - differen- 
ce between latitude and longitude. No, previous 
training was thought necessary; or, at most, he was 
sent to make a short trip in a man-of-war, where he' 
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\TOS subjected to no discipline, > where lie was treated 
with marked respect, and whore he lived in a round 
of revels and amusements. If, in .the intervals of 
feasting, drinking, and gambling ho succeeded in 
learning the meaning of a few technical phrases and 
the names of the points of the compass, ho was fully 

qualified to take^charge of a ihree-distckqr. This is no 
imagiuaiy description. In 16GG, John Sheffield, Earl^ 
of Mulgrave, at seventeen years of age, - volunteei-ed 
to serve at sea against the Dutch. He passed six 
we 'ks on board, diverting himself ^ as njcII as he could, 

lu the society of so.me young libertines of rank, and 
then retui'ffcd homo to take the command of a troop 
of horse. After .tliis he was never on the %vater till 
the year 1672, when he again joined the fleet, and was 
almost immediately appointed captain of a sliip of 
eight^'-four gmis, reputed the finest in the navy. He 

was then twenty-three yonr.s old, and had not, in the 
whole coarse of his life been three mouths afloat, as 
soon as he came back from sea lie was made colonel 
of a regiment of foot. This is specimen of the, manner 
in which naval ediimiands of the highest importance 

were then given; and a favouralilo specimen; for 
Mulgi’ave, though' he wanted 'experielicc, wanted 
neither parts nor coliragc.- • Others were promoted in 
the same way who, not only were not good' officers, 

but who were intellectually and morally incapable' of 
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lover becoming good officers, and -whose, only recom- 
[ mendation was that they had been ruined' by folly and 
'vice. The chief 'bait -which allured those men into 
the service was the profit of convejdng bullion and 
othei* valuable commodities from port to poi-t; for 
both the Atlantic and the Mediterranean wpxo then so 
much infested by pii-ates from Barbary that mer- 
chants were not willing to trust precious cargoes to 
any custody but that of a man-of-war A Oaptain in 
this way sometimes cleared several thousands of 
pounds -by a short voyage; and for this lucrative 
business he too often neglected the interests of his' 
country and the honoui of his flag, made mean sub- 


missions to foreign powers, disobeyed the most direct ' 
jnjunctions of his superior^, lay in port when he 'was 
.'brdered'to cKas^a' Sallee Yover,' of ran with dollars to 
' Leghorn when his instructions directed him to repair 
‘ to Lisbon.^ ^ he'-did with impunity. The 

same ' mteresl -which had placed him in "a post for 
which hi^ was unfit maintained him there. No Ad- 


Aniral, bearded by these corrupt and dissolute minions 
/of the palace, dared to do more than mutter some- 
thing about a cohrt martial. ! If any officer showed 


a higher sense of duty than his fellows, he soon found 
that he .lost money -without acquiring honour. One 
Oaptain, whOj by strictly obeying the orders of the 
Admiralty, missed a cargo which would have been wor- 
th foui- thousand potinds to him, was told by Charles, 
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with ignobleJevity, ■ that he wa^'a groat fool for his 
.paiuS. y ' 

31: i^e aiscipline of fbe navy was of a piece 
throughout. 3 As the courtly Captain despised the" 

« I 

Admiralty, he was in turn' despised by his 
crew. It could not be concealed that ho HiscipHno 
was inferior in seaTiianship to every fore- ' '"jjavv. 
metet man on board. / It was idle to expect 
that old sailors, familiar with the hurricanes of tho 
tropics and with the icebergs ,of the Arctic Circle, 
would pay prompt and respectful obedience to a chief 
who knew no more wavcs'than could be 

learned in a glided pargd’ beVweeu Whitehall Stairs 
and Hampton Court. To trust such a novic e with 
the working, of n'ship was e%idently impossible. Tlie 
direction of the na^^gation was therefore taken from 
the Captain and given to tlie Master; but thii parti- 
tion of authoritj’- produced inuumernble inconveni- 
ences^ 'Che line of demai’catiou was not, and perhaps 
could not bo, drawn with preqisipp. Tlicre wastliero- 
■ fore constant mangling.'. '''*^rhe Captain, confident, in 
proportion to Iiis Igiiofance, treated the Master with 
lordly contempt. The ’faster, well aware of tho 
‘ danger of dispblj^ug'tlie'iSb'it’errul,' too often, after a 


struggle, yielded against his better 'judgment; and it 
was well if the loss of sliip and crew was not the con- 
sequence. In general the least mischievous of the 

' r i 

aristocratical Captains were those who completely 
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abandoned to others the direction of tho vessels, and 
•thought only of making money aiiiisjjcpdjng it.;j/J.^ic 
way in which these men lived wh"^ so bstciita'tfous rind ‘ ' 
^voluptuous that, gi'cedy as they were of gain, they " 
seldom became rich. They dressed ns if for a gala ' 
at Versailles, ate off plate, ,drtmk the riehc^^viues, ^ 
and kept hnrams on board, while hunger and scurvy ' 
raged amongst the crews, and while corpses w’ere 
daily flung out of tho portholes.' 

•32. Such was tho ordinary character of those 
Avho were then called gentlemen Captains. Mingled 
In striking with them wercio bo found, hni)X)ily for 
tolh'we' coimtr}’, naval commanders of a very 
. gentlomon different description, men whose , wliolp 
Captains life had boon passed on tho deep, and who 
T'oterlm worked and fought their way from 

, senmon tho lowest oflices.of the forecastle to rank 

and distinction. One of the mos.1 eminent 
upheld „ ' „ . 

1 , 1,0 of these officers w’as >Sir Cliristophor 

. honour Mings, who entered tho Service as a cabin 

British bravely against the 

Navy. Dutch,* and -whom his erew, weeping and 
vowing vengeance, .carried to the grave. From him 
sprang, by a singular kind of decent, a lino of valiant . 
^and,.„expert sailors. ,His cabiu boy was Sir John 
’ Ka'fbbrough; and the cabin boy of Sir John Narbo- 
rough ' was Sir Cloudesley Shovel. To thesh’ong 
natural sense and ' dauntless courage of this class of 
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men England owes a debt never to be forgotten. It 
was by^ such resolute hearts that, in spite of much 
maladministration, and in spite of the blunders of 
more courtly admiral^, our coasts were protected- and 
the reputation of our flag upheld duiiug many gloomy 
and perilous years- But to all landsman these 
tarpaulins, as they were called, seemed a strange and 
half Sivage race. All their knowledge ivas profes- 
sional; fl/nd their professional [knowledge was practic- 


al Tather than scientific. ‘Ofi their/own dement they 
were as -simple as children. Their deportment was 
Tmeoutir- There was rbughness in their very good 
haturb;^ and their talk, where it was not made up of 
muticarphi‘ases, was too commonly made up of oaths 
and curses, f Such were the chiefs in whose rude 
school were fonhed those sturdy warrioi’S from whom 
Smollet,' in the next ^e, drew Lieutenant Bowling 
and Commodore Trunnion..'' But it does hot appear 
that there was in tlie sendee of any of the Stuarts a 
single' naval ofiBlcer such as, according to the notions 
of our tinies,' a naval officer ought to be, that is to 
say, a man versed in the theory and practice of his 
calling, and steeled against aU the dangers of battle 
and tempest, yet of cultivated min'd and polished 


manners, f There were gentlemen , and there were 
seamen in the, navy of Charles' the Second. But the 
seamen Were not gentlemen; and the gentlemen were 
not seamen. :• 
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33. The English navy at that time might, ’ accord- 
ing to the most exact estimates which have come 
dovm to ns, have been kept in an efficient 
state for three hundred and eighty thous- 
and pounds a year. Four hundred thous- 
and pounds a year was the sura actually 
expended, but expended, as we have seen, 
to very little purpose. The cost of the p^ench marine 
was nearly the same; the cost of the Dutch marine 
considerable more. 


Cost of 
main- 
tenance 
of the 
Navy. 


3i. The charge of the English ordnance in the 
seventeenth century was, as compared with other 
military and naval charges, much' smaller 
The than at. present. At most of the ganisons 
Ordnance- gunners, and here and there, 

at an important post, an engineer was to be found. 
But there was no regimenj; of artillery, no brigade of 
sappers and miners, hb college' in which young 
soldiers could learn the scientiSc part of war. Tlie 
diffioul'ty of moving field pieces was extreme. When 
a few years later, "William marched from Devonshire 
to London, the apparatus which he brought with him*, 
though such as had long been in constant use on the 
Continent, and such as would now bo regarded at 
Woolwich as rude and cumbrous, excited in our 
ancestors ah admiration resembling that' which the 
Indians of America left for the Castilian harquebus- 
'^es. The stock of gunpowder kept in the English 
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forts and arsenals was boastfully mentioned by 
pateiotic writers as sometliing wliicli might well im- 
press neighbouring nations with awe. It amounted 
to fourteen or fifteen thousand bairels, about a twelfth 
of the quantitj'' which it is now tliought necessary to 
have always in store. The expenditure undei* the 
head of ordnance was on' an aveinge a little above 
sixty thousand pounds a year, t 

35. The whole effective charge of the army, navy, 
and ordnance, was about seven hundered and fifty 
thousa-nd pounds. The non-effeetive 
charge, which is now a heavy part of our effective 
public burdens, can hardly be said to have 
existed. A very small number of naval officers, who 
were not employed in the public service,- drew half 
pay. No Lieutenant was on the list, nor any Captain 
who had not commanded a ship of the first or second 
rate. As the country then possessed only seventeen 
ships of the first and second rate that had ever been 
at sea, and as a large proportion of the poi*sons who 
had commanded such ships had good post on shore, 
the expenditure under this head must" have been small 
indeed. In the army, half pay was given merely as a 
special and temporaiy allowance, to a small number 
of officers belonging to two regiments, w’hich were 
peculiarly situated. Greenwich Hospital had not 
been founded. Chelsea Hospital was building: but 
the costs of that institution was defrayed partly by a 
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deduction'frora the pay of the troops, aud partly i)y 
private subscription. The Eang pvoodised to cotitri- 
hnte only tsventy thon^nd ponnd^ for architectural 
expenses, and five thousand a year l!or the main- 
tenance of the invalids. ' It was no part of the plan' 
' that there should be onipciisioners. The whole non- 
effective charge, military and naval,' can scarcely have 
exceeded ten thousand pcfunds a ycer. ' It now exceeds 
ten thousand pounds a day. ’ r. • • 

36. Of the expense of civil govenmen;! only a 
small porlaon was clef rayed by the crown. .The great 

majority of the functionaries whose 
Charge business was to administer .insticc and 
goveru- order, citbet^ g^ye tbeir services 

meat, fd the public ^^uitdusfy,^ or were re- 
' ^ munerated in a raanner'wliach caused no 
drain on the revenue cif the state. The slieriffs, ■ 
majors, and aldermen' of the towns, the country' 
gentlemen' who were in the cbmraission of the peace* 
theheadboroughsjboliffsj'and pet^ constables, cost 
the king uotbing. The superior courts of law were 
chiefly supported by foes. > 

37. Our relations with foreign courts had been 
put on the most ' economical footing. The only dip- 

- The Somatic agent who had the title of Am- 
yoroign bassador resided at Constantinople, and 

supported by the Turkey Coin- 
' ' pany. Even at the com*t of Versailles' 
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England had only an Envoyj and she had not even 
an Envoy at the Spanish, Swedish, and Danish 
conrtsl The whole expense under this head cannot^ 
in the last year of the rdgn of Charles the Second, 
have much exceeded twenty thousand pounds.* 

38. In this frugality there was nothing laudable. 
Charles was, as usual, niggardly in the wrong place, 


■ * and munificent in the ^wroag place. Thd» ■ 


-Wasteful 



on 

■the navy, of the ordnance, of pensions to 

, -e - j. j} ‘ favourites, 

needy old ofiBlcers, of missions to foreign 

com-ts, mnst seem small indeed to the present genera, 
tion. But the personal Ja-^ourites of the sovereign 
his. ministers, and the^feafe^' of* those ministers 
were' g<^ed^with public money. Their salaries and 
pensions, when compared with the incomes of the' 
nobility, the gentry, the commercial and professional 
men of that age, will appear enormous. The greatest 
estates • in the kingdom then very little exceeded 
twenty thousand a year, -The Duke of Ormond had 
twenty-two thousand a year. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham, before his extravagance had impaired his great 
property, had nineteen thousand six hundred a* year. 
George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, who had been 


* James the Second sent Envoys to Spain, Sweden, 
and Denmark*, yet in his reign the diplomatic expenditure 
was little more than 30,000 a year. 
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lewarded for his eminent services -with ; immense 
grants of crown land, and who had been hotorions 
both for covetonsness and for parsimony, left fifteen 
thousand a year of real estate and sbcty thousand 
pounds in money which probably yielded seven per 
cent. These three Dukes were supposed to be three 
of the very richest subjects in England. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury can hardly have had five 
thousand a year. The average income of a temporal 

Averawe estimated, by the best informed' 

in come^of pei'sons, at about three thousand a year, 
different the average income of a baronet at nine 
classes, hundred a year, the average income of a 
^member of the House of Commons at less than eight 
hundred a year. , A thousand a year was thought a 
large revenue for a barrister. Two thousad a year 
was hardly to be made in the Court of King’s Bench, 
except by the croym lawyers. . It is evident, threfore, 
that an official man would have been well paid- if he 
had received a fourth or fifth ^part of what would now 
be an adequate stipend.’'In fact, however, the stipends 
of the higher class of official men were as large as at 
present, and not seldom larger. The Lord Treasurer , 
for example, had eight thousand _a year, and, lyhen 
the Treasury was in commission, the junior Lords , 
had sixteen hundred a year each. The Paymaster of 
the forces had , a poundage, amounting about hv© 
thousand a- year, on all the money which passed 
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throngli his hands. ’The Groom, of the Stole had five 
thousand a year, the Commissioners of the Customs 
twelve hundered a year each, the Lords of the Bed- 
chamber a thousand a year each. . The regular salary, 
however, was the ' smallest ^art of the pj-evaleuee 
gains of an official man of that age. From^ , ' • 

thejioble man who -held the white staff corruption 

and the great seal, down to the humblest tidewa’te/ 
and gauger, what would now bo called gross corrup- 
tion was practised without disguise and without re, 
proach. Titles, places, commissions^ pardons, were 
daily sold in market bverfiy the great dignitaries of 
the. realm; and every clerk in every department 
imitated, to the best of his power, the evil example. 

39. During the last century no prime • minister 
however powerful, has become rich in office; anc 
several prime ministers, 'have ,impair^^ ' ^ Bmolu- 
their private .foxtun^-’in" sustaining th^ '^'hients of 

thTl^enteenth 

century a statesman who was at the head of affiaixi 
niight easily, and without giving scandal, a'ecumulati 
in no long time an estate amply sufficient to suppor 
* a dukedom. It is probable that the income of tin 
prime minister, during his tenure of power, far ex 
ceeded that of any other subject. The' place of Lore 

Lieutenant of Ireland was supposed to be worth fort] 
thousand pounds a ydar. -The gains of the Chancel 
lor Clarendon, of Arlington, of Lauderdale, and o 
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Danby, were enormous. The sumptuous palace to 
which the populacb .of London )gav(j^ the name of 

‘ "'.'I- ‘V * ' ' _ , _ 

Dunkirk House, the stately payihons, the fishponds 
the deer park and/ the orangery of Euston, the more 
than Italian fum^^ oj with its busts, fountains, 
and aviaries, wm*e' among ‘the many signs which 
I indicate what {Was the shortest road to boundless 


^ wealth. {jThat is the true explanation of the unsciiipul- 
oiis violence with which the statesmen of that day 
struggled for of&ce, of the tenacity with W'hich, in 
spite of vexations, hunailiations. and^ dangers, they, 
clung to it, and of the'' scandalous “cmmplianck to 
which they stooped in order to retain it. Even in 
our own age, formidable os is the power of opinion 
and high as is the standard of integrity, thero 
would be great risk of a lamentable change in the 
character of our public men, if the place of First Lord 
of the Treasury or Secretary of State were worth a 
hundred thousand a year. Happily for our 

country the emolumeuts^of the highest class of 'func" 


tionaiies have not only not grown, .jn proportion to 
the general gi-owth of our opid'ence, but Have posi- 
•^ively dirainislied. 1 
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40. The fact that the snm raised in England by 
taxation has, in a time not exceeding tvro long lives, 
been m^iltiplied thirtyfold, is strange, and 
may at first sight seem appalling. But agricnl- 
those vrho are alarmed by the increase of 
the public bm-dens may perhaps be reassured when 
they have considered the increase of the public re- 
sources. In the year 1685, the value of the produce 
of the soil far exceeded the. value of the other fruits of 
human industry. Yet agriculture was in vrhat would . 
now be considered as a very rude and imperfect state. 
The arable land and pasture land where not supposed 
by the best political arithmeticians of that age to 
amount to much more than half the area of the hing- 
dum. The remainder was believed to consist of moor> 
forest, and feu. These computations are strongly con- 
' firmed by the road books and maps of the seventeenth 
century. From those books 'and maps it is clear that 
‘ many routes which now pass through an endless suc- 
cession of orchards, hayfields, and bcanfields, then ran , 
through nothing but beath, swamp, and warren.''^ In' 
the drawings and English ^landscapes made in that 
age for the Grand Duke Cosmo, scarce a hedgerow is 
to be seen, and numerous tracts, now rich with cul- 
tivation, appear as bare as Salisbury Plain. At En- 
field, hardly out of sight of the smoke of the eapitai 
was a region of five' and twenty miles in circumference^ 
which contained only three h^juses and scarcelj* any 
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inclosed, fields.' Deer, as free as in an American fdrest, 
^wandered there by thousands. It is to be^ remarkodj 

Parts of animals of large size "were then 

tho far more numerous than at present. * The 
^fested fcoars, indeed, which 'had been 

with wild, preserved for the royal diversion, and 
animals, had been allowed to ravage the cultivated 


land with their tusks, had been slaughtered by the 
•' exasperated rustic's during the tihfij^e'6f t^e civil war.' 
The last wolf that' has roamed our island had been 
slain in Scotland a short time before the close of the 
reign of Charles the Second. But many breeds, now 
extinct or rare, both of quadrupeds and birds, were 
still common. ■ The fox, whose life is, in many 
countries, held almost as 
jeing, was considered a^ 

Saint John told the Long 


a mei^ nuisance, v /JJhveiT 
Parlm^nf^^haf' 'Skafiord^ 


was to be regarded,' not as a stag or a hare to whom, 
some lajv was to be given^ but' 'as a fox, who was to 


be snared by any means, and knocked on the head 
without iiity. / This illustration would be by no means 
a happy one, if addressed to country gentleman of 
our time: but in Saint John's days there were not 
seldom great massacres of foxes to which the peasant- 
ry thronged Avith all the dogs that could be mu's.ter^: 
kaps ' were setp nets were spread; no'''quaiH^e.r wt^s' 
given; and to shoot a female with cub was considered 
as a feat which merited tha gratitude of the neigh' 
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Jboui'hood.} The red deer were then as common in 
Gloueostershii-e and Hampshire as they now are 
among the Grampian Hills. On one occasion Queen 
Anne, on her way to Portsmouth, saw a herd of no 
less than live hundred. The wild bull with his white, 
mane was still to be found wandermg in’h few of the 
southern forests. The“badgei: made liis dark and 
and tortuous hole on the side of very hill where the 
copsewoodgi-ew thick. The wild cats were frequent- 

ly heard by night wailing round the lodges of the 
^ raiders gf|W;^tttqbury and Needwood. The yellow 
^ feeSi^te d-m^tm^was still pursued in Cranbourne 
Chase for his fur, reputed inferior only ,to that of the 
sable. Pen eagles, .measuring more than nine feet 
between the extremities of the wings, preyed on fish 
along the coast of Norfolk. On all the do,wus> from, 
the British Channel to Yorkshire, huge bustards 
Vi^trayed in troops of fifty or sixty, and were often 
^unted with greyhounds. The marshes of Cambridge- 
shire and Lmcolnshire were covered during some 
months of evoiy year by immense clouds of craynes. 
Some of these races the progress of cultivation has 
extirpated. ’Of others the numbers are , so much 
diminished that men crowd to gaze .at a specimen as 

at a Bengal tiger, or a Polar bear. 

’ ■ . ■ 

/ 

41. • The progress of this great change can now 
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here be more clearly traced thau in the Statute Booki 

Progress number of 4‘nclosure acts passed since 
of King George the Second came to the 
, agricul- throne exceeds fom* thousand. The area 
ture. inclosed under the authority of those acts 
exceeds, on a moderate calculation, ten thousand 
square miles. 'Ho’w many square miles, ■which -were 
formerly uncultivated or ill cultivated, have, during 
the same period, been fenced and carefully tilled by 
the proprietors, without any application to the 
legislature, can only be conjectured. ^ But it seems 

highly probable that a fourth part of England has 
been; in the couise of a little more than a century 
tui-ned from a wild into a garden. 

42. Even in . those parts of the kingdom -adiich 
at the close of the reign of Oharlcs the Second were 

The total cultivated, the farming, though 

annual greatly improved since the civil war, was 
output of not such as would now be thought skilfuT. 

corn. To this day no effectual steps haVc been 
taken by public authority for the purpose of obtaining 
accounts of the produce of the English soil. The 
historian must therefore follow, •with some misgivings, •' 
the guidance of those -writers on statistics whose 
reputation for diligence and fidelity sijands highest. 
At present -an average Crop of wheat, rye, barley’ 
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0 £its, and beans, is- supposed considerably to exceed, 
thirty millions of quarters. The crop of, vrhcab' would 
be thought wretched if it did not exceed twelve 
millions of quarters. According to the computation 
made in the year 1096 by» Gregory Kingj the whole 
quantity of wlicat, rye, barley, oats, and beans, then 
annually grown in the' kingdom, was somewhat less 
than ten millions of quarters.. Tlie wheat whiclvwas 
then cultivated only ou the strongest clay, and con- 
sumed only by those who wore in easy circumstanced, 


he estiniatp^d^at less than two millions of quarters. 
Oharfos Daveiiaui, an acute and well informed though 
rai^lihprmelpfed and wfucofoiis jjolitician, differed 
from King as to some of the items of the account, but. 
t-amc to nearly the same general conclusions. 

43. The rotation of crops was ^'^3^y imperfectly 


understood. It was known, indeed, that some vege- 
tables lately introduced into our island, 
particularly the turnip, .afforded excellent Rctatiou 
nutriment in winter to, sheep and oxen: corps, 
but it was not yet the* practice to feed Feeding 
cattle; in this manner. It was therefor by ' 
no means easy to keep them alive during 
the season when the ' grass is scanty. They were 
killed audv salted in great numbers a1 the boginning.s . 
of, the cold weather: and, during .several months, oven 
the. gentry tasted seircely any fresh anim-il food* 
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except game and river fisli, whicli were consequently 
;niuph inore important articles in housekeeping 'than 
■ mi' * present. It ' appedifs" Troin' 'ihe'-y prtii 'umberiajKl 
HousehoJcLBppk that, in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, fresh meat Yras never eaten even by the 



fis. * But in the course of two centuries an improve- 
ment had taken place; and under Charles the Second 
it was not till the beginning of November that 
families laid in ^h,eir stook of salt provisions, then 
called Martinfi^y beef. " ' •. /f. , 

44. The sheep and the ox of that time'werfe diini- 
mitivewheu compared with the sheep and oxen 
which are now driven to our markets. 

' The Our native horses, ’ though serviceable, 

the^oxen, small esteem, and fetched 

and the lo'w^ prices. They were valued, one with ? 
.horsoB of ^ pother, by the ablest of those 'Who corn- 

period- national, wealth,' at not more l 
f * ‘ that fifty shillings each. .Foreign\ breeds 1 
were greatly preferred. Spanish j ehnet s were regard- 
ed, as the finest charges,. and were imported for pur- 
poses of pa^antju and' war. The coaches of the 
aristocracy were drawn by grey Flemish mares, which 
trotted, as-^it was thought, with h peculiar grace,' and 
•ndufed better than' any cattle reared in our island 
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the ■work of dragging a pondcroufs 'eriiiipa^c over the ' 
;*ugged ^,pavoment ot Lon&n. Neither the modem 
dray nbrse nor the modern race horse was then 
known. At a much latei* i^eriod the ancestors of the 


gigantic quadrupeds, which all foreigners now class 



ChUders and^qlipse'^from the, sauces of Arabia. 
Already, however, there was among our nobility and 
gentry n passion fpr the amusements, jbf the tarff^ 
The importance of improving, our slims by an infusi- / 
on of new blood was strongly felt, j ^and with this.yyiew 
a considerable number ot^f bairS 's^' bii(!» lately heeu “ 
brought into the country. Two men whose authority 
on such .'Subjects was bold in great esteem, the Duke 


of Newcastle and’Sir John Fenwick, pronounced that 
the meanest' lia^^ver imported from Tangier would 
produce a finer pro^eiif 'lhan could be expected from 
. the' hast • sire of~daF native breed. ( They would not 
readily have believed that a time would ,come when 
the pvinces and nobles pf neighbouring lands would 
be as ■ eager to obtain horses from 'England as ever 
the English had been to obtain 'horses from Barbary.*) 

* The dappled Flanders mares’* were marks of 
greatness in the time of Pope, and. even later. The vulgar 
pvoverlj, that the .grey mare is the bettor horse, originated, 
1 .suspect, in the preference genornlly ‘ given to the grey 
mares of Flanders- over the finest coach horses of 
England. 
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45. The increase of vegetable and animal produce' * 
though great, seems small when compared with the 
• ... 'increase of our mineral -wealth. ‘In 1G85 

-vvealtL , '-“e tin of Cornwall, which liad, more than 
of the : two thousand years before, cittraotcd the 
country. g^jjg beyond the inliars'of Hercjilos 

■•was still one of the most valuable. sul^crraheTin''pro- 
'■ductious of the Island. The quantity annually ex- 
tracted from the earth was found to' be, some years- 
later, sixteen hundred tons, probably about a third 
of what it now is. But tlie vehis of copper which lie 
i a the same region were, in the time of Charles the 
Second, altogether neglected, nor did auy landowner 
take them into the account in estimating the value 
of his property. Covuwall aud Wales - at .present 
yield annually near fifteen thousand tons of copper, 
worth near a million and half sterling: that is to say, 
worth about twice as much_as the annual i*roduce of 
all English mines of all descriptions in the seven- 
teenth century. The first bed of rock salt had been 
discovered not long after the Restoration in Cheshire, 


»;but-does not appear to have been worked in that age. 

; J ^ * ' ' O 

\ ..The salt which was obtained by a rude process from 

. f" ' L- I V. " '•* 

b rine pits was held in no high estimation.' The pans 
in which the ma^iufactare was carried on exlialedTa 
sulphurous stoabh; aud, when the evaporatiol^ .was 
complete, the substdnee which was left was scarcely 
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fit- to bp ^isp<l with’ food-, Plivsicinnp nffributcd the 
s cornntjL Cjjiiul inilmoimrj" coinplnnits . wiich wovq 
Gomiiioii, aniQTig: ' the . 'to t-his unwholesotno 

I£ i-wa's' tlil^fcre ’ seldom used by the 
upper, and middle classes; and there was a regular’ 


and coiisidprable importation from Frmic.e- At pro" 
sent our springs and mines not only supply our own 


immense demand, but send'annually more tlian seven 
hundred millions of pounds of excellent salt to 


foreign .countries. 


4(}. Far more important has been the improve- 
ment of our iron works. . . Such works had long exist" 
cd in our island, but had not prosptirod, Iron, 
-and had been regarded with no favourable eye byllie 
•government and by the public, it waS not thou tho 
])ra(;ticG to employ coal for smelting the ore; and the 
rapid cohsuraption of wood excited the alarm of 
politicians. As early as the reign of Elissubeth there 
had been loud complaints that whole forests W’oro 
.cirt down for the purpose of feeding fho.fnt'jiaces: 
and the parliament had Jintorfored to prohibit tho 
manufacturers from bprn^ng .timber. The manufac- 
ture consequently lahguislied;' .At the close of tlie 
reign, of Charles - the" ^ednd, gieat part of the iron 
which was used in the country w:as , imported from 
abroad; and' the whole quantity ‘cn^ hero annually 
‘ seems not to, have exceeded ten thousami tons. At 
present the trade is thought to he in a depressed state 
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if less than a million of tons are produced in a year. 

. 47. One. mineral, perhaps more important than 
iron itself, remains to be mentioned. Coal, though 
Coal, very little used ifa any species of mannfao* 
ture, was already the ordinary fuel in some districts 
which were fortunate enough to possess large beds, 
and in t;l)e, capital, which could easily be supplied by 
water carriage. It seems reasonable to believe that 
at least one half of the quantity then extracted from 
the pits was consumed in London. The consumption 
of London seemed to the writers of - -that age enomi- 
ous, and was often mentioned by them as a proof of 
the greatness of the Imperial citj'. -They ^scarcely 
, hoped to be believed when they Affirmed that two 
hundred and eighty thousand chaldrons, that is to 
Say, about three hundred and fifty thousand tons, 
wer?, in the last year of the reigu of Charles the 
Second, brought to the Thames}’.' At present near, 
three million and a half of tons- are required 3 'early by 
the metropolis; and the whole annual produce cannot^ 
on the most moderate corqputationi be estimated at 
less than thirty millions of tons. 

48. While these great' changes have been in pro- 
^ gross, the rent of land has, aS -might be expected 
Increaso been almost constantlj' rising. In some 
of Rent. '■ districts it has multiplied more than ten- 
fold. In some it has not more than doubled'. It has 
probably, ph the average, quadrupled,, 
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19,' Of Iho -relit, a large proportion -wras divided 
aiiioug the 'coniitry gentlemen, a class of persons 
Svhose position and character it is most ■ 
important that \re should clearly -under- country 
stondj for by their influence and by their gentlomen* 
passions the fate of the nation vas, at several impor- 
tant conjunctures^ determined. 

50, ■ We should be much mistaken if we pictured 
to ourselves the squires of the seventeenth century 
as men beaiing a ’ close resumblanee to 
their descendants, the countiy members mode of 
and ohah'inen of quarter' sessions u-ith k'fe, 

whom we are familiar. The, modern country getle- 
man generally receives a liberal education, passes 
from'-.a ■ distinguished . school to a distinguished 
college, and has every opportunity to become an ex- 
cellent soHblar. He has generally seen something of 
-foreign countries. A considerable’ part of his life has 
■generally been passed in the capital; and the refine- 
ments of, the capital follow him into the country. 
There is, perhaps no class of dwellings so pleasing 
; as the' rural seats of the English gentry. In the parks 
and pleasure grounds, nature, dresi^ed yet not dis- 
■^used by art, Wears her most alliiring form. In the 

buildings, good sense and good taste combine to pro-' 
duce ,a happy union ‘of the- comfortable and the graep-^ 
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ful. The pictures, the musical instruments, the lib- 
rary, would in any other country, -be considered as 
jjroving the owner to be an omiuoutly polished , and 
accomplished man. A country "entlenian who wit. 
nessed the llevolution was probably in receipt of 
about a fourth part of the rent which his acres now 
vield to his posterity. He was. therefore, ns com- 
pared with his posterity, a poor man, and was gener- 
ally under the necessity of residing, with little 
interruption, on his estate. To travel on the Oou 
tiucut, to maintain' an establishment in Loiulou, o^^ 
even to .visit Loudon frecpiently, were pleasures in 
which only the great proprietors could indulge. It 
may be confidently .affirmed that of the squires, wbo.se 
names were then in the Commissions of -'Pence and 
Lieutenancy not one in .twenty went to town once, in 
five years, or had over in his life wandered so far as 
Paris. Many lords of manors had received an ednea- 
tiou differing little from that of their menial servjiuts. 
The heir of an estate often ptisscd his boyhood and 
youth at the sent of his family with no better tutors 
than grooms and gamekeepers, and scarce attained 

learning enough to . sign his name to a Mittiinii.'i.' [f 
he went to school and to college, he genoi*ally returned 
before ho \yas . twenty to the seclusion of thc*old liall, 
and. there, unless his mind were very happily consti- 
tuted by nature, soon forgot .his aeadomieal pursuits' 
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in rural business' and pleasures. His chief serious 
employment ■was the care of his propei'ty. Ho 
'examined samples of grain, handled pigs, and, on 
^nmrlfgt ' days, , .made bargains over a tankard with 
drovers and hop ‘merchants. His chief plfeasiu'es 
vrete commonly derived from field sports and from 
an unrefined sensuality. His language and pronouu- 
ciation were such as we should .po>y espept to hear 
only from the m^J^ ignorant clp^s.'-'^is oaths, 
-coarse jests, and scma-ilous terms of abuse, were 
lettered with |thc broadeBr'aceent of his pro\'ince. It 
was easy to discern, from the fii’St words which ho 
spoke, whether, he , caihe from Somersetslure or 
Yorkshire. He ti*oubied himself little' about ’ decorat- 
'ing his abode, and if he attempted decoration, sel4opi 
produced anything but deformity. The litter^‘ of ^5" 
fm-myo^ gathered under the windows of his bed- 
chamber, and the cabbages and gooseberry bushes 
grew close to his hall door. His table was loaded 

with coarse plenty'; and guests were cordially wel- 
comed to it. But, as the habit of drinking to excess 
‘was genial in the class to which -he belonged, and 
as his . fortune did not enable him to intoxicate large 
assemblies daily witl^jclarefc or canary, strong boor 
-was the ordinary be5£rag^’'''The quantity of .beer 
consumed in. those days was indeed enormous. For 
beer then - was to the middle and lower clasps, not 
only ^ the beer now is, -but all that ^vine, tea, and 
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ardent spirits now are. B was only at great housed j 
or on great occasions that foreign drink was placed 
on the board. The ladies of the house, whoso 
business it had cbmmonly been to cook the repast, 
retired as soon as the dishes had been devoured,- and 
'[oft the . gentlemen to theii- ale and tobacco. The 
.c(A* ase joU^. of 'the afternoon was often prolonged' 
tilKtlie revellers were laid under the table. 

51. B was very seldom that the country gentle- 
man caught glimpses of the great world; and what he 

Their it tended rather to confuse than to 

prejudices, enlighten his understanding. His opinions 
respecting religion, government, foreign countries 
and former times, having been . dierived, ’ not from 
study, from observation, or from conversation with 
enlightened companions, but from such ti-aditions as 
were current in his won small circle, were the 
opinions of a child. He ^adhered to them, however, 
with the obstinacy which * is generally found in 
ignorant men , accustomed to be fed with flattery- 
His animosities were numerous and, bitter. He hated 
EVenchmen and Balians, Scotchmen and Irishmen, 
Papists and Presbyterians, Independents and Bap^ 
tists, Quakers, and Jews. Towards Londons and 
Landoners he felt an aversion which more than once 

produced important political eflects. His wife and 
daughter ,,were in tastes and acquirements below. a 
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housekeeper or a stiH-room inaid of the present day, 
They- stitched luid^pun, brewed gooseberry 
Wred maiigolds, and made the cru§t for# the vonsioh , 
pasty, ^ ^ 

52. jVom'this description it might be supposed 
that the English esquire of "the seventeenth century 

did not materially differ from a rustic 
miller or alehouse ‘keeper of oim time, 

There are, however,^ some importnaut traits of 
parts of his character stUl to be noted, 
which .will greatly modify this estimate. 

Unlettered as he was and unpolished, he was still 
in some most important points'a gentleman. He was 
a member of a proud and powerful aristocracy, and 
was distinguished by many both of the good and of 
the bad qualities which belong to aristocrats. ^IHs 
family »_pri|iev was beyon^^ ,that pf a Talbdtr'/or'a' , 
'How^rdi' * t&'kncw the gehetlbjfiries and cqats 'ofYirms; 
^ali his.^^bmu's, and could tell which of the^ had''* 
assumed^upporte^ without any right, and which of 
them were so unfortunate as to be groat grand- 


sons of aldermen. He was a magistrate, and as such, 
administered gratuitously to- those who dwell around 
him a rude patriarchal justice, which, in spite, of 
-innumerable blunders and -of occasional acts of 
tyranny, was yet bettor than no justice at all. He 
was an officer of the trainbandsj and bis military 
dignity, though it might move the mirth of gallants 
who /have served a campaign in Flanders, :^aisod his 
character inhis own eyes and in the eyes of his neigh- 
bours. Nor’ indeed was his soldiership justly a sub- 
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ject of derision. In every country. there were elderly 
gentlemen who had seen service which was no child’s 
play. One had been knighted by Charles the First, 
after the battle of Eclgehill- Another still wore a 
patch over the scar which he had received at hfaseby. 
A third had defended his old Jipnse. till Fairfax had 
blown in the door with a petard^' 'The presence of 
these old Cavaliers, with their old swords and 
holsters, and mth their old stories about Goring and 
Lunsford, gave to the musters of militia an earnest 
and warlike aspect which would otherwise have been 
wanting. Even those country gentlemen who were 
too young to have themselves oxchaned blows with 
the cuirassiers pf ^e Parliament had, from childhood, 
been siUTOunded by the traces of ree'ent war, and fed 
with stories of the martial exploits of their fathers . 
and uncles. Thus the character of the English 
esquire of the seventeenth century was compounded 
of two eloriients which we are not accustomed to find 
united. His ignorance 'and uncouthness, his low 
tastes and gross phrases, would, in 'bur time, be 



cian and had, in large measure, both the virtues 
and the vices which flomush among men set from- 
their birth' in high place, and accustomed to authority 
to observance, and to self-respect. It is not. easy for 
a generation which is accustomed to find chivalrous 
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sontimonts only, in company with liberal studies and 
polished manners to image do itself a man with the 


department, the .yocab^aiw, and the accent of a 
carter, yet;pnnctilipiis''- on matters 'of gencalogt’ and 
precedence, and ready to risk his life rather than see 
a stain cast on the honour of his house. It is however 
only by thns joining together things seldom or never 
fonnd together in pur own experience, that we can 
from a just idea of that rustic aristocracy which cons- 
tituted the .main strength of the armies of Charles 
the F;rst,' and which long supported, with strange 
fidelity^ tW interest of his descendants. '' ■ 

53. The gross, :nneducated, nntravclled country 
gentleman was commonly a Tory; but, though 
.devotedly attached to hereditary mouar- xheir 
chy, he had no partiality for countries and political 
ministers. He thought, not without creed. 

reason, that Wliitehnll was filled with the most 
corrupt of mankind; that of the gi-eat sums which the 


House of Commons had voted to. the crown since the 
Restoration part lmd^bepn''ljnibezxTdd;Tiy'”cufiri^^^ 
pdlijfcieians', and sqnnnfedd' on buil^hs-and forQigii 
’Courtesans. His stout English heart swelled wnth 
indignation at. the thought that the government of 
his country should be subject ;to. Ei'ohch dictation , 
Being himself ’generally an old Cavalier, he reflected- 
with bitter resentment on the ingi-ntitude with , which 
Stuarts had requited their best friends. Those 
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who heard him grumble at the neglect with which ho 
was treated, and at the profusion witli which^wealth 
was lavished on the bastards, of Noll Gwynn and 
Madam Oar\Yoll, would have supposed him ripe for 
rebellion. But all this ill humour lasted only till the 
throne was really in danger. It was precisely when 
those whom the sovereign 'had loaded with wealth 
and honours shrank fronV his side that the country 
gentlemen, 'so' surly and mutinous in the season ^ of 
his prosperity, rallied round him in a body. Thus, 
after murmuring twenty years at the misgovernraent 
•-'^of Charles the Second, they came to his rescue in his 
r ' Wti’eraity, when his own Seereturics of Slate and 
Lords of Treasury had deserted him, and enabled 
him to .gain a complete victory over, the opposition 
nor can there be any doubt that they would have 
shown equal loyalty to his brother James, if James 
would, even at th? last moment, have refrained from 
outraging their strongoist feeling. For there was one 
institution, and one only, which they prized even 
. more than hereditary raouarciiy; and that institution 
was the Church of , England. Their love of the 
Church was not, indeed, the effect of study or medita- 
tion. Few among them could have given any reoson, 
drawn from scripture or Seclesiastical history, for 
adhering to her doctrines, her ritual, and her polity 
nor were' they, as a class, by any means strict' 
obsei-verS' of that code of morality which is. common 
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to all Christian sects. Bnt tlic experience of many 
. ages proves that men may be ready to fight .to the 
death, and to persecute without pit}*, for a religion 
whose creed they^ do not understand, and whose 
, precepts they habitually disobey. 


54. The rural clergy were even more vehement in 
'Toryism than the rural gentiy, and were a class scar- 
cely less important. It is to, be observed, 
however, that the' individual clergyman, mrnl 
as compared with the individual gentle- clergy, 
man, then ranked mpeh low'er than in our days. The 
main support of the Church was doriv6d from the 
tithe; and the tithe bore to the rent a much smaller 
ratio than at nresent. ' King estimated the whole in 
come of ther par o'clual and collegiate clergy at only 
• four hundred and eight thousand pounds a year; 
Da^’pnaut at only five hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand a year. It is certainly now more than seven 
times as great as the larger of. these two sums. ^ The 
average rent of the land has not, according to any 
estimate, increased proportionally. It follows that 
" rectm'S and '^arsjhust have ^be6n,‘ as compared with 
the neighbouring knights and squires, much poorer 
in the seventeenth'' than in the niuotoeuth century. 

55. The , place of the ,clerg}nnan in society has 
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been com^etely changed by the Reformation.' Before 
that event, ecclesiastics had formed the 
The majority of the Housle of Lords, had, ' in 
of ufo splendour, equalled, and some, 

clergy-^ times ^outshone, the greatest of the trai- 
man . 'porah barons, and had generally held the 
society. , highest civil offices. The Lord Treasm-er 
' / ' f ' was' often a Bishop. The Lord CJhancellor 
was almost ‘Mways so. The Lord Keeper of the Pirvy 
Seafand the Master o^ the-' Rolls .were ordinarily' 
churchmen. Churchmen transacted the most impor- 
tant diplomatic business. Indeed, almost all that 
large portion of the adminisferation which rude and 
warlike nobles were incompetent s to conduct was 
considered as especially belonging to divines. Men’, 
therefore, who were averse to the life of camps, and 
who were, at the', same time, desirous 'to rise in the 
state, ordinarily feceivbd the tonsur^. ' Among them 


were sons of all the most illustrious families, and 
near kinsmen of the throne, Scroops and Nevilles, 
Borchiers, Staffords, and 'Poles., To the religious 
houses belonged the rents of immense domains, and 
all that large ‘portion of the tithe which is now in the 
hands of layrhen. ' Down to t^e middle of the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, therefore, no line of life bore sd 
inviting all aspect to ambitious and covetous juatures 
as the priesthood. Then came a violent revolution. 
The abolition of the monasteries deprived- the Church' 

8 
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ai once^of the greater x>art of her wealth, and of her 
predominance in the Upper House of Parliament.’ 
!I^ere was no longer an abbot of Glastonbury or an 
Abbot of Reading seated among the peers, and posse- 

t 

ssed of revenues equal to those of a powerful Earl. 
The princely splendour of William of Wykeham and 
- of William of Waynflete had disappeard. The scar- 
let hat of the Cardinal, the sUver cross of the Le^te, v 
were no more. The clergy had also lost the ascen- 
. dency which is the natural reward of superior mental 


But, in an age which produced such laymen as 
William Cecil and Nicholas Bacon, Roger Ascham 
and Thomas Smith, Walter Mddmay and Francis 
Walsihgham, there was no reason for , caUing away 
prelates from their'^oceses to negotiate ''treatiesi to 
supeimtend the finances, or to administer justice. 
Th^jpiritual character not only ceased to be a quali- 
fication for high civil office, but began to be regarded 
as a disqualification. *,Those worldly motives, there- 
fore, which had formerly induced so many able, 
aspiriag, and high born youths to assume the 
ecclesiastical habit, ceased to operate. Not one 
parish in two hundred then afforded what a man of 


family considered as a maintenance. There were 
stilljndeed pmes.-in the' Church; but they were few, 
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ftud even the highest were mean, when compared with 
the glory which had once surronndod the princes of - 
the hierarchy. , ’ The state kept hy Parker and Grindal 
/ seemed beggary to those who reniembered the im- 
perial pomp of Wolsey, his palaces, w'hich had become 
the favonrite abodes of royalty, 'Wiitehall and Hnmp_ 
ton Court, three sumptuous tables , daily spread in his 
refector^,' the forty-four gorgeous capes ‘in bis chapeh 
his running footmen in rich liveries, and his, body 
guards with gilded poleaxes. Thus the sacerdotal, 
office lost its attraction for the higher classes. Dur- 
ing the century which followed the accession of 
Elizabeth, scarce a single person of noble descent 
took orders. At the close of the reign -of diaries the 
Sf‘Cond, two sonsx^of peers were Bishops; four or five 
Sons of peers w ere priests, and held valuable prefer- 
ment; but these rare exceptions did not take away 
the reproach which lay on the body. The, clergy were 
regarded as, on the whole, a plebeian^. cTass.^. ,J^d> 
^indeed, for one who made the figure; of a gehtlemauj 
ten were mere menial servants. A large, proportion 
of those divines who had no benefices, or ‘whosebene- 
fices were too small to afford a comfortable revenue 

Domestic in the houses of laymen. It had 

Chaplains long, been evident that this practice tend- 
ed to degrade the priestly character. Laud had ex" 
erted hirnsjelf ,to effect, a change; and'* Charles the 
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First had repeatedly issued positiv'e orders that none 
but men of high rank should presume to keep do- 

. . .%,<->• f - * 

mestic chaplains. ' But these injjrmctio'iis' had becoule 
'obsolete. Indeed, during the dopbihaiion of th“e 
Puritans, many of the ejected ministers of the Church 
of England could obtain bread and shelter only by 
attaching themselves to the households of royalist 
gentlemen; and the habits which had been formed 
in those times of trouble continued long after the re- 
establishment of monarchyand episcopacy. In the 
piansions of men of liberal sentiments and cultivated 


und^^andings^ ^the chaplain was do^^btless treated 
with url^nify ^iid kindness. His conversation, his 
literary assistance, his spiritual advice, were consider- 
ed ns an ample return for his food, his lodging, and 
his stipend. But this was not the general feeling of 
the country gentlpmen. The coarse and ignorant 
squire who thought that it belonged to his dignity to 
have grace saicl ;eveiy day at his tabln by an ecclosi. 
astic in full canonicals, found means 'to reconcile ' 
dignity with economy.' A young lJe\dt6^sneh "was 
the phrase then in use— might be had for his board, 
a small and ten pounds a year, Knd might not 

only perform his own professional .functions, might 
^ most patient of buttk and of listeners, 
might npt only be always ready in 'fine weather for 
bowls, and m rainy weather for shoyelboard, but 
might also save the expense of a gard[ener, ' or of a 
groom. {Sometimes the reverend man nailed un tlm ' 
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ftpricots and fiometinies he c^inicd the coach liorses. 
Ho c^ast up the farrief’s bills. He wallced ton miles 
yrith a message or a parcel. He was permitted to dine 
■with the family; but he "was expected to content him- 
self "viith the plainest fare. He might fill ,1iimself ' 
with the corned bee^ and the carrots; but, ag soon ns 
•the tarts and the cheesecakes made their appearance, 
he quitted his seat, and stood aloof till ho was sum- 
moned to return thanks for the repast, from a groat 
part of which ho had been excluded. 

it j 

56. Perhaps, after some .’years of service, ho was 
presented to a living sufficient to support him: but ho 
' Motri it necessary^ to. purchase his 

inoaial PFefenuent by a species of simony, jvhieli 
relations furnished un inexhaustible subject” of 
prLsfcfy , to three or four generations 

class. of scoffers. 'With his chrq he "Was expected 
^ - to. take a wife. Tho \^^fc had ordinarily 
been in the patron’s service; and it w'os well if she 
was not suspected of standing too high in tlie patron’s 
favour. Indeed, the nature of the raatnmonial con- 
nections which the clergymen of that ago were in the 
habit of forming is the most.cortain indication of the 
place which the order heldin the social system. An 
Oxonian, wilting a few months after the death of 
cMiavies the Second, "complained bitterly, not only 
hat the country attqyney and the country apothccai'y 
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looked down with disdain, on the cohhtry clergyman 
but that one of the lessons- most, earnestly inculcated 
on every girl of honourable family /Was to give 
iib' encouragement to a -lover; in J)rders,and that 
if, any young lady .forgot ( this .precept, she 
was almost as much disgraced as by an illicit amour.' 
Clarendon, ^ho assuredly bore no ill-will -to the 
Church, mentions it as a sign of the confusion of 
ranks which the, great' rebellion had produced, that 
some damsels of lioble families had bestowed them- 
selves on divines. A waiting woman was generally 
considered afe the most suitable helpmate'for a parson. 
Queen Elizabeth, as head , of the Church, had given 
■what seemed to be a formal sanction to this pre-judice 
by iss,uing special orders that no cdorgyman should 
presume to marr’y a servant girl,' without the consent 
of- the master or misti'ess. During several genera- 


tion' accordingly j^the relation bejrween priests and 
‘handmaidens was athem'e*fdi* endless jest; nor would 
it by easy to find, -in the comedy of the -seventeenth 


centmy, a single instance of a,i clergyman who wins 
a spouse above -the rank of a.cooki.^ Even , so late as 


the time- of George the Second, the, keenest of all 
observers; of. life of manner?, himself a. priest, re 

..marked that, in a great household, chaplain was the 
resource of a lady's maid whose, character had been 
.blo'wn upon,' and who -was therefore forced to give up 
hopes of catching the steward, a ... 

/ . 57, In general 'the divine who quitted his chap- 
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lainsliip for ja benefice and a vdfe found that he had 
" Position exchivnged one class of vexatious 

of the for another. Not one living in fifty ena 
married bled the incumbent to bring up a family 
clergy, comfortably. As children multiplied and 
grew, the household of the priest became more and 
more beggarly. Holes appeared more and more 
plainly in the thatch of his parsonage and in his 
single cassock. Often it was only by toiling on his 
glebe, by feeding swine, and by loading duugcarts, 
that he could obtain daily bread nor did his utmost 
exertions always prevent the bailiffs from taking., his 
concordance and his inkstand in execution. It was 
a white day on which he was admitted into the kitchen 
of a great house, and regaled by the servants with 
cold meat and ale. His children were brought up 
like the children of the nioghbom’ing peasan1n;y. His 
boys followed the plough; and his girls wont out to 
• service. Study he found impossible: Jor the ad- , 
vowson of his living would hardly have sold for a' 
sum sufficient to purchase a good theological library; 
and he might bo considered as unusually lueky if he 
had tensor twelve dogeared volumes among the pots 
and. paus on his shelves. Even a keen and strong 
intellect might l^e expected to rust in so unfavourable 
a situation. 

■ 58. Assuf^iy there was at that time no lack in - 
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the English CJinrch of- ministers distinguished by 
abilities ' and learning. But it is to be The 
observed that these ministers vrero not learned 
scattered among the rural populaliion. • 

They were brought together at a few places where the 
menus of acquiring knowlegde were abundant, and 
where the opportunities of. vigorous intellectual 
exercise were frequent. . At places were ,to be found 
divines qualiSed by parts, eloquence, by wide know- 
ledge of literature, of science, and of life. to. defend 


their .'.phurch victoriously against heretics > and 
‘ seep tiesjibo' "cWmand the attention of frivolous and 
worldly congi’egations, to guide the deliljeratious of 
senates, and. to make religion respectable, even in the 
most dissolute of courts. . Some' laboured to fathom ‘ 
the' abysses of metaphysical .thoqlo^; some were 


deeply versed in hibilicaj criticism; and some threw 
light on the darkest parts of ^ecclesiastical history. 
Some proved themselves .consummate, masters ./of- 
logic. . Some cultivated rhetoric with such assiduity ' 
and success that their discourses are still .iustly 
valued as models of style. These eminent men were 
to be found, .with scarce a single exception, at the 
Universities, at the great Cathedrals, or in the capital. 
Barrow had lately died at Cambridge; and Pearson 
had gone thence to the' episcopal btmeh. Cudworth 
aiid Henry More were' still living there. South and 
Pococke, Jane and Aldrich, were at Oxford. 
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^ Prideaiis was in the close of Norwich, and Whitby 
in the close of Salisbury. But it was chiefly by the 
London clergy, jho were always spoken of as a class 
apart, that the fame of thi^r profession for learning 
and eloquence was upheld. The principal pulpits of 
the metropolis wore occupied about this rime by a 
crowd of distinguished men, from among whom was 
selected a large proportion of tho rulers of tlie diui’ch 
Shei-lock preached at the temple, Tillotson at Lincoln’s 


Inn. Wake and Jeremy Collier at Gray’s Inn, Burnot 
at the Itolls, Stilling fleet at St, 'Paul’s Cathedral, 
Patrick at St. Paul’s, Govent Garden, Fowler at St. 


Giles’s, Oripplegato, Sharp. at St. Giles’s, in the Fields 
Tenison at St. Martin’s( Spart at St. Margaret’s 
Beveridge at St. Peter’s in Cornhill. Of these twelve 
itien, all of high note in ecclesiastical history, ton 
became Bishops, and four Archbishops. Meanwhile 
almost the only important theological works which 

came forth from a rural, parsonage were those of 
George Bull, afterwards ''Bishop of ^ St. David’s; 
and Bull never would have produced those works, 
had he not inherited an estate,' by the Sale of 

which ,he was enabled to collect a library, 
such as probably no other country clergyman in 


England possessed. 

" 59.’' Thiis the anglican priesthood was divided into 

9 
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t\90 Hectious, wliicli, in acquiremouts, in manners 
and in social position, differed widely 
from each other. One section,' trained The 
for cities and courts,' comprised men with respoctivo 
all ancient and _mqd.ern learning; 
able to encounter Hobbes * dr Bossuet at . . two 

all the weapons of contrd'^ersy; men who 
could, in their sermons, set forth the Anglican 
majesty and beauty of Christianity with clergy, 
such justness of thought, and such energy 
of language, that the, indolent Charles roused him- 
self to listen, and"'the iaitidious Buckingham forgot 
to sneer; men whose address, politeness, and know- 
ledge of the world qualified them to manage the 
consciences of the wealthy and noble; men with 
whom Halifax loved to discuss the interests of 
empires, and from whom Drydon was not ashamed 

to own that he had learned to write.* The other 
? 

section was destined to ruder and humbler service. 
It was dispersed over the country, and consisted 
chiefly of. persons not at all wealthier, and not much 
more refined, than small farmer or upper servants. 
Yet it was in those rustic priests, who derived but 


* “I have frequently hoard him (Drydon) own with 
pleasure, that if ho had any talent for English prose it 
was owing to his having often read the writings of the 
great Archbishop Tillotson.'' 
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a scanty subsistence from their tithe sheaves and 
tithe pigs, and who had not the smallest chance of 
ever attaining high professional honours, that the 
professional spirit was strongest: Among those 
divines who were the boast of the Universities and 
the delight of %he capital, and who had attained, of 
might reasonably expect to attain, opulence and, 
iordly rank, a party, respectable in numbers, and 
more respectable in character, leaned towards consti- 
tutional principles of government, lived on friendly 
terms with Presbyterians, Independents and Baptists 
would gladly have seen a full toleration granted to 
all Protestant sects, and would even have consented 
to make alterations in the Liturgy, 'for the „ purpose 
of conciliating honest and candid Noncouformistsi 
But such latitudmariahism was held in hon’or by th6 
country parson. He was, indeed, prouder of his 
rugged gown than his superiors of their lawn and 
of their scarlet hoods. The very consciousness that 
there was little in his wordly circumstances to 
distinguish him from the villagers to- whom he 
preached led him to ''hold immoderately high the 
dignity of that sacerdotal office which was his single 
title to reverence. Having lived in seclusion, and 
having had little opportunity of correcting his 
opinions by reading or conversation, he held and 
taught the doctrines of indefeasible hereditary right '■ 
of passive obedience, and of non-resistance in all 
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tjieir erude^ ab^siirdity. Having been long engaged 
an a petty -war against . the neigbbonring dissenters 
he too joften hated them for the -wrongs which he ' 
had done themj and found no fault with the Five 
Mile Act-a nd the C onventicle Ae^ ^except that those 

odibus *la^ had not a sharper edge.*' Whatever 
influence his office ,gave him was exerted -with 
passionate zeal on the Tory side; and that influence 
was immense. It would-be a great error, to imagine, 
because .the country '']^ctor was in general not 
regarded as a gentleman,, because he could not dare 
to aspire to' the hand of one of the young ladies at 
the manor house, because -he was not asked into the 
parloui's of the gi'eat, but was left to drink and 
- smoke with grooms and butlers, that the power of 
the clerical' body was smaller than at present. The 
influence of a class is 'by no means proportioned 
to the consideration which the members of that class 
enjoy in their individual capacity. A Cardinal is a 
much more exalted personage than a begging friar; 
but it would be a grievous mistake to suppose that 
the College of Cardinals has exercised a great 
dominion over the public mind of Europe than the 
Order of Saint Francis. In Ii*eland, at present, a 
peer holds a far higher station in society than a 
Boman Catholic; yet there are in Munster and Con- 
iimgit few cDaaties wheye a combination jOf piiests 
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■would not carry an 'Section against a combination 
of peers. In the seventeenth ceDtui7 the phlpit -was 
to a large portion of the popnlation what, the 
periodical press now is. Scarce any of the clow^'' 
who came to the parish church ever saw a Gazette 
or a political pamphlet. “HI ’ informed ' as tbeir 
spiritual paster might be, lie was’ yet better informed 
than thenaselvos: he had every week an opportunity 
of haranguing them: ^^nd his harangues'’ were never 
answered. At every important conjuncture,' ipvecr:- 
tives'against the Whigs and* ■ exhortations to obey, 
the Lord’s anointed resounded at once from many 
thousands of pulpits:' and the effect was formidable 
indeed. Of all .the causes. -which, after -the dissolu- 
Hion of the Oxford Parliament, produced the violent 
reaction against, the , Exclusionists, ■ the most potent 
seems to have- been the' oratory of the country 
, clergy. 

60. The power which the country gentlemen and 
the country clergymen exercised in the rural .districts. 

The ill some measure counterbalanced by 

Yeomanry . the power of the yeomanry, an eminently 
manly and truehearted race. The petty proprietors 
who cultivated their o-wn fields with, their o'wn hands» 
and enjoyed a modest competence, withont affecting 
to have scntcheons and crests, or aspiring to sit on ' 
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the bench of justice, then formed a much more im- 
portant part of the nation than at present. If vre may 
trust the best statistical vrriters of that age, not less 
than a hundred and sixty thausand proprietors, -who 
with their families 'must have made up more than a 
seventh of the whole population, derived their 
subsistence from little freehold estates. The average 
income of these small landholder's, an income made 
up of rent, proht, and wages, was estimated at 
between sixty and seventy pounds a year'. It was 
computed that the number of persons who tilled their 
own land was.'greater than the number of those who 
farmed the land of others. A large portion of the 
yeomanry had, -from the time of the rKeformation, 
leaned towards Puritanism, had, in the civil war 
, taken the side of , the Parliament, had, after the 
Restoration, persisted in hearing Presbyterian and 
Independent preachers, had, at elections, strenuously 
supported the Exclusionists, and had continued, even 
after the discovery of the Rye House plot and the 
prescription of' the Whig leaders, to regard Popery 
and arbitrary power with unmitigated hostility. 

61 . Great as ^ has been the ciiange in the rural 
life of England since the Revolution, the change 
which has come to pass in the cities is „ 
stpl more amazing. At present a sixth omf 
part of the ■ nation is crowded into pro- Towns, 
vincial towns of more than thirty thousand 
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inhabitants. In the reign of Charles the Second no 
provincial town in the kingdom contained thirty 
thousand inhabitants; and only four provincial towns 
contained so many as ten thousand inhabitants. 

62. Next to the capital, but, next at an immense 
distance stool Bristol, then the first English seaport, 

Bristol Norwich, then the first English 

and manufactui:ing town. Both have since 
Norwich. been far outstripped .by younger 

rivals: yet both have made great positive advances.- 
The population of Bristol has .quadrupled. The 
population of Norwich has more than doubled. 

63. Pepys, ' who visited Bristol eight' years after 
the jHestoration, was struck by the’ splendour of the 

city. But his standard' was not high; 

Bristol, he noted down as a wonder the circums- 
tance that, in Bristol, a'man might look 
round him and see nothing but houses. It seems 
that, in no other place with which he was acquainted, 
except London,' did the buildings completely shut 
out the woods and fields. Large as Bristol might 
,4hen appear, it occupied but a very small portion of 
I the area on which it noy? stands. A few .churches 
of eminent beauty rose out of a labyrinth of narrow 
lanes built upon vaults of -no , great . solidity . If a 
coach or a cart- entered those alleys, there wap danger 
that it would be wedged between the houses, and 
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danger also that it would break in the cellars. Goods 
were therefore conveyed about 'the town almost 
delusively in truck’s drawn by dogs; and the richest 
inhabitants exhibited their wealth, not by riding in 
gilded carriages, but , by -walking the streets with 
ferainsof'servantsin'rich liveries, and by keeping 
tables loaded with good cheer. The pomp of the 

11,1' - *' V- 

,christenings and .burials far exceeded what ^as seen 
at. any other place in England. The hospitality of 
' the^ city, was^ widely, renowned, and especially the 
'/dolla^ioiis with winch' the sugar- refiners regaled their 
visitors. The repast was dreissed in,, thp furnace, and 
was accompanied by a rich brewhge*' ‘mafie of the 
best' Spanish wine, arid celebrated over the whole 
kingdom as Bristol milk. The luxury was supported 
by a thriving trade -with the North American planta- 
tions and with the West Indies. The passion for 
colonial traffic > was so strong that there was scarce, 
a small shopkeeper in Bristol who had not ji, venture^ 
'In board of some ship bound for Virginia or the 

An^es. Some of ‘these ventures indeed were not 
of the most honourable" kind. There was, in the 
'^'^nTfeatiantib possessions of the ^ Crown a great 
demand :for labour; and this demand was partly.^, 
supplied by a bystem' of crimping and kidnapping' 
at the principal English seapdirtir Nowhere was this 

system found in such active and extensive operation 
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as at Bristol. Even the first magistrates of that city 
trere not ashamed to enrich themselves by so odious 
a commerce. The number of houses appears, from 
the returns of the hearth money, to have been, 
in the year 1685, just five thousand three hundred. 
We can hardly suppose the number of persons in 
a house to have been greater than in the City of 
London; and in the City of London we learn from 
the beet authority that there were then fifty-five 
persons to ten houses. The population of Bristol 
must therefore have been about twenty-uine thous- 
and souls. 

64. Norwich w^is the capital of a largo and fruit- 
ful province., It was the residence of d Bishop and 
■ • • ‘ of a chapter. It was the. chief seat of 

Norwich, the chief manufacture of the realm. 

, Some men distinguished by learning^ and 

science had, recently dwelt there; and'i no place in 
the kingdom,- except the capital and the Universities, 
h.id more attractions for the cunous. The library,^ 
the museum, the aviary j arid;' the botanical garden 
of Sir Thomas Browne, i were thought, by fellows of 
the Royal Society well worthy of a long pilgrimage. 
Norwich had also a court in miniature. In the 
heart of the city stood an old place of the Dukes 
of Norfolk, said to be the largest town house in the. 
kingdom out of London. In this mansion, to which 

10 
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irere annexed a tennis conrfcj a bowling green, and 
; 'T^d^ess, ■ stretching' along- the ‘banks of the 
Warisum,',the noble' family -of Howard* frequently 
resided, ‘ and kept a state ‘resjtpnbliiig that of petty 
sover^gns, .Drink was seized to guests in goblets 
of pure gold. The very tongs and* shovels weire‘of 
silver. Pictures .‘by^. Italian masters adorned the’ 
waUs;- Thtl^*' cabinets "werte’‘jfmed with a fine collec- 
tion: of gems purchased by 'that Earl of; Arundel 
whose marbles are now among the ornaments of 
Oxford, :Here,‘in the year '1671,' Charles and hfs 
.court were Sumptuously 'entertained. Here, too, all 
coiners were annually welcomed, from Christinas to 


Twelfth • Nightl’* Ale fliowed • in ’ oceans ' for • . the 
^populace. 'Three coaches,* one Of which had been 
built at’ a cost of five hundred ’pounds to contain 


.fourteen persons, ■ were sent every afternoon round 
the city to bring ladies to tiie festivities; and the 
dances were always" followed* by a luxurious .banquet*, 
'Wea the Duke of Norfolk caine to Norwich, he .was 
greeted like a 'King returning to’’ his capital.' The 
bells of the' Cathedral and of SainfPeter Mancroft 
were^mng:* the’' guns of thej’ Castle were fired; and 
the- Mayor and.'Ald’ermen- waited on .their iilustrious 
f^liow-eitizen'yitfe’complm^ 

year .1693 ;the popidation of Norwich ,ivas found, by , 
actual enumeration, r'toJ'be -between twehliy^glit and 
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tiiv.eiity-jliiie thousand souls. . 

,., 65. Far .below No^ch, but. still high in dighity 
•and .importance, iWere 'sqme other ancientj Capitals' ’ 

' 'Other shires... In- that ago it was seldom that-, 
.cdimtry a country :^entleman went.lnp -with hia- 
Towns. family to Londom .'.-The : country town 
was his metropolis.',; He sometimes -made- it -his 
residence during part? of -the year re’ At .all events,- 
he, was often .attracted thither, by. business -and- 
pleasure,, by assizes, quarter sesssions,’ elections,- 
musters , of militia, festivals, and, rac,es. . .'Hier.e weriG") 
the halls where the judges, ,, robed in scarlet ,'and , 
escorted by javelins and trupapets, opened the Eung's-, 
commission twice a year. ,, .There wepe 'the markets,- 
at which the com, the cattle, the,w;ool,. hud the hops 
Of the surrpunding -country; .were; exposed to sal©., 
There .wepe, the great fairs to which "merchants came 
down ^rom London, and, the mral dealer- laid in his', 
annual stores of sugar, stationery, cutlery ;and 
muslin.' There were the shops at, which, the best 
families of , the neighbourhood bought .grqcjery andy 
millinei^. Some of these places derived, dignity' 
from interesting j historical recollections, from 
cathedrals .decorated by . all .the; -art and magnifi-i 
cence of the middle ages, from closes surrounded' 
by the venerable abodes of d^ns and canons, and 
from castles which' had in - the old time repelled the" 
Nevilles •pr,pej YoreSj and which, bore .more - recent^ 
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traces- of the V^ilgeance' of iRuperi;- oV of Cdrmwell. 

■’ ' "66. ’'ChnspicuoTis *^6ng '' those ' 'mteresting 
were' "York; ''the *6apit4l df'ihe the 

’Oapital' 'Of' itW ''West.' "'Neither ' cahhav^ ;'" * 

' ContamOd'Tnuch ihore'tli'aii ten thousand <'‘^ork; \> 
inhabitants. '-Worcester, the -^queeh n[>f the ' 

' 'CidOr*'- -land, ''had- about eight-thousand:' ' ete. ■ 

• Nottingham probably as'hiany.' Glouces-’ ^ ‘ , 

• ter, renowned for. that 'resolute idefeiice which' '■had 
been fatal to Charles the J^rst, had certainly.^, between 

^ ' four ''ak'd' fi^e ‘thousand’: ''Derby' not ' quite four ' thou- 
sahdi ’'-ShVewshury' ’was thd chidf '^Mce Of an exten-"- 
sive-and fertiidJdiStiict. • .The eourttof the’, marches of 

^ WalOs was held there.-'-'In the language* of thejgentry 
many,, miles,- rp.und the Wrekin, to go, to- Shrewsbury 

was to.gp to town. . The, proyinciah wits and beauties 
imitated, as well as they could, the, fashions of Saint 

James’s Park, m the. walks., along the, .side of the 

o' I • i' ' 1 ( • • ' 

B.eyern. , .The. inhabitants were about seven thousand., 
r, , 6,7. ! , i The populatipn of every .one of these, places^ 
has,,since the Eevolutioh, much,, more^ 'than^.doubled.i 

' ,f l* ***■"/ ' * v- ' * V « ’ , # » \» •* • 

The, ;p, 9 pidatiph : pf i <3pme^' Ji^s inultiplied , - , | . . 

. sevenfold. . /The streets, haye been’. almost , Pdpnla- 
' entirely -rehuiltt Siatc:,has,.sucbeded , to ' .5??, 
thatch,''’* and '‘!brich . to/ timber'/ „ .The ^ .iinpor/ . 
pavements’ and the lamps,] the' ^ms'play of, ’ tance of. 
'wbalth ,ih. the ' principal ’‘shopsi and 'the these ' 
luxuridhs ‘ iieatness""’' ‘of ‘the’', ‘dwelling^ '^towns^^ 
o-’cnpied' by ' thO*' gentry* JwouldV'ih ^hp ' ' .d'- 
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seventGentli^' C0Btu^j have-'Se.eiiaed.iiMaciilo'tis.' .ST.et 
is th6 r,dativ6 importanc© , of old ,p^pit»ds of 
coimties by'no mGaBS . what it was. , yoiiiig,^^' towns j 
towns which are rarely' or,, never, mentioned in our 
early history and which, sent no,. representatives.;, to 
our early Parliaments, have,,wit>hin the.memor^^-iof 
persons still living,. grp wn to,a-greatn,ess,which' this 
generation oointemplates* with ’wonder and . pride, j no^ 


unaccompanied by awe and ansdety. . * 

‘ i — r '.1' 'i! 

68. The most eminent. of these towns were, indeed 
hnown jbathe spventeepthj .century,, as,. respectable 
. - < seats, of industryl .iJSliay, .their rapid pro« 
To^bT gress and their '.vast- opulence were. then 
Manohes- sometimes descnbed' ih ' language 'wHidh 
‘ seems ludicrous to' a mah” who' has' seen 
their present grandeur. One of thp most populous 
and prosperous among^ the'in ' 'was ’ Manchester. * It 
had been required' by the Protector'* to’ 'send ’'one 

, t i ‘ 1 

representative’to his Parliament, and was meritioiied 
by writers 'of' the 'time ,of Charlies the Seeon'd as' a 


busy and opulent place. ‘Cotton had^-dUrin^’lialf a 
century been brought' thither from' 'Cypm’s /and 
Smyrna; but the 'manufacture' was in its .^infaiicy. 
■Whitney ' had not yet taught how theraw matena| 
might , be fur^hed'iu quantities almost' fabulo'ns 
Arkwright had yet not taught how, it might be'woike^ 
Up with a speed. and precision which seem magical. 
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The whole aimiial iniport did •'not/' nt the end Of the' 
seventeenth . centniy, . amount; to tfrb . millions of 
pounds, a quantity which would .now -hardly supply 
the demands, of ;forty-oight ho.urs.; That wonderful 
empoiiumj which in population and ..wealth far sur-' 
passes .capitals so much renowned as Berlin, Madrid, 
and ,, Lisbon, - was then a mean and ill-built market 
tovn, containing under six . .thousand' people. It then 
had [not a single, press. It .now -supports a' hundred 
printing estnhlishments. .It; then had not a single 
coach, pit now supports twenty .coachmakers., 

‘ > 69/ Leeds was already the chief seat of the wool- 
len manufactures of Yorkshhe: but the elderly 
inhabitants could still ’remember the time ' 
when ‘the first brick house; then and long Lodds. 
after 'called the 'Bed House, was -built. 

They boasted doudly of. their incroasihg wehlth, and 
of'-the''iinm3nse sales of cloth which took place 
in ' the -open air • on ' 'the bridge. Hundreds, nay 
thbnsands’ ' of- pounds, had been paid down in the ' 
coni*se of one. busy market day. = The rising impor- 
tauce of Leeds had, attracted the notice of successive 
govemme;its. ‘Obarles'' the Hirst had granted* 
municipal privileges to the town. Oliver had invited ‘ 
it.tosend-one member, to the' House of CommoAs: 
But froni the returns of - the hearth money it seems ’ 
cerfain that the whole population of the- borough;' an 
extensive 'district'-which' contains' many hamlets, did ' 
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Dot, in tbe reign of Charles the Second, exceed seven 
thousand souls. In 1841 there were more' than* tf 
hundred and fifty thousandi. • 

^ 70. About a day’s journey' sbh'th of Leed^,' b'n^ 
the verge of a wild''moorland''tracti lay an 'ahoienf 
manor, now rich with Aultivatiohj' then? 
JShofBeldi barren and uninclosed, which' was known; 

' b}^ the natne of Hallamshire'.'' Iron' 

aboundedj' there; and, from a veiy ' early” period^ the' 
. rude.T^itties fabricated there had been i^bld’ all over' 
the kingdom. They had indeed been mentioned ^ by' 
Geoffrey .Chaucer in one of his Canterbury Tales* 
But 'the manufacture appears to have made 'little, 
.progress during the .three. centuries which followedi 
his -titne.; This iLangour may. perhaps be explained' 


by the fact that .the' tradey.was,*^- dining almost the 
whole of this lopg period,' Subject to .such regulations- 
as the lord and hisyeourt^leeit thought fit' to. impose. 
The, more delicate kinds of cutlery were either made 
in the- capital, :,or brought, from the . Contiiient. It . 
was not indeed till the rmgn.of George the First that 
the English surgeons ceased/ to* ■ import from! France ■ 
those, exquisitely ,fine blades which are required for 
operations .on „ the human- frame. Most of the-' 
Hallams We -forges were ''collected in a market toWtf 
which had /Sprung up near the castle of the'-propriet'ori 
apd which, in the reign of James -the Fii*st, had been ' 
a singularly; miserable place, ' containing' about .two 
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thousand-'inhabitantsi': of '^homa tbii'd \v6re - half^ 
starved and ■ half-naked* Ibeggars: ■ It seems certain 
ir 9 m the parochial registers that the Ipopulation did 
npt amonut to four thousand at . the 'end of 'the reign 
of Charles the Second. The* effect of a species of 
■'r.hil singularly, unfavourable to the health and vigotp: 
of the human frame vrero at once discerned by every 
traveller. ' A large' proportion of the people liad 
distorted limbs. ^ This* .is -that Sheffield .which no'vr^' 
with'its dependencies, contains a hundred and twenty* 
thousand souls, arid which sends* forth its admirable* 
kmves, 'razors/ and lancets, to* the* fartiiest ends o‘ 
the world. 


, , , ^ . r. ’ I ■ . . , > ' ’ \ 

71. Birmingham had not. been thought of 
sufficient .'importance to send a member to Oliver^s 

Parliament. .Yet the;, manufacturers of : • . 

Birrningham werC' already, a busy, and Birmin- ‘ 
thnviug race. ; They ‘boasted that;.. their -gham. . 

* / * Ji ‘ * * 

hardware was high esteemed, not indeed 

as now, at Pekin and Lima, at .Bokhara and Tim, 
n'uctoo, bnt in London, and even. as far off as Ireland. 
They had ’ acquired a less honourable renown &sl 
coiners of bad' money. In allusion to their spurious | 
' groats,’ the Tory party had fixed on demagogues, wlib*{ 
'hypocritically affected zeal against Popery, the riicV' 
name^of^irminghams. Yet in 1685,' the population,'. 
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which is now little less than. twG; thousand, did nol 
amount to four thousand. •• Sirminghhm buttons. werC 
just beginning to be 'known: ' of Birmingham ' guns . 
nobody had yet heard; and the* place whence,’ 
generations l^ter, the magnificent editions of’Bilisker-' 
vflle went .‘forth to astonish- all • the’ Jibrarians of 
Europe; did not contain h* single regular shop v/here ' 
a Bible or an almanack, could. be bought*. .‘On market' 
days a bookseller named . Michhel Johnsoh,' 'the'* 
father of the great Samuel Johnson, came over from 
Lichfield, .and opened a stall during a few hours. J 
This 'supply .of literature -was, lopg found, adequate,; 
to the demand. . ; , -j 


72. These four chief seats^of oun^great manufac- 
turers deserve espeoiar mention. It would be.tediouo 



Liverpool. 

fifty years ago, -were hamlets without a 
parish church, or desolate moors, inhabited only by 

grouse and wila ' deer. 'Nor has the change bebn lehs* 
y Signal in those outlets by which the products ’ of 
English looms and forges are poured forth over thq 
whole :world. At present Livez'pool co.ntains ,abput 
three hundred 'thousand inhabitants. The„shipping 
registered at her ports amounts .to between folif. andi 

five hunted thousand tons . Into:her custom-house 

11 
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has beoiV -repeatedly paid in one year asummore than 
thrice as great as the whole income of the English 
crown in 1685. ' The receipt .of her post office, -..even 
since the gr6at reduction of the duty, exceed the sum 
which the postage of the whole kingdonr ^^ejded to 
the Duke of -York. Her endless docks;' quays' “and 
warehouses are among ■ the wonders of ffie world. 
Yet- even those docks and quays and houses seem 
.hardly to suffice for the gigantic trade of the Mersey; 
and already a riyal ^ city is growing fast, on the 
opposite ■ Shore. In the days of Charles the Second 
Liverpool was described as a rising town which had 
recently made great advances, and which- maintained 
a profitable intercourse with Ireland ' ahd with the 
sugar colonies. The customs had multiplied' eight- 
fold . within sixteen years, and amounted to what 
was then considered as the immense sum of fiftee^ 
thousand pounds annually. But the population can 
hardly have exceeded four thousand: the shipping 
was about fourteen hundred tons, less than the 
tonnage of a single modern Indiamanypf the first 
class; and the whole number, of seamen belonging 
to the port cannot be estimated at more than two 
hundred. 

73. Such has been the progress of those towns 
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•where \^lth is created and accumulated. Not less 
Health been the progress of towns of 

and a very difEerent kind, to'wns in which 
Pleasure -wealth,' created and accumulated elsewhere, 
resorts, -g expended for purposes of health and 

recreation. Some of the remarkable of these towns 
have sprung into ; existence since the time of the 
Stuarts. Clhclt6nham is now a greater city than 
any which the kingdom contained in the- seventeenth 
century, London alone excepted. But in the seven” 

I teenth century, and' at the beginning 

Chelton- ' eighteenth, Cheltenham was men-; 

ham. tionfed by local historians merely as a 
rural parish lying -nuder the Cotswold 
Hills, and affording good ground, both foi* tillage 
and pasture. Corn grew and cattle browsed over 
the space now covered by that gay succession of 
streets and villas. Brighton was described as *a 
Place which . had once , been thirving, which had 
possessed many small fishing barks, and %hich had, 
when at the height of prosperity, con- 
Brighton. tained above two thousand inhabitants, 
but which was sinking fast into decay. 
The sea was gradually gaining on the buildings, 
•which at length almost entirely disappeared. Ninety 
years ago the ruins of an old fort were to be seen 
lying among the pebbles and seaweed on the beach; 
and ancient men could still point out the ’traces of 
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, foundations on a spot 'where a street of more than 
a hundred huts had been swallowed up by the waves. 
So desolate was ' the place after this calamity, that 
the vicarage was thought scarcely worth having. • A 
few poor fishermen, however, still continued to dry 
their nets on those eliffs, on which now a town, more 
than twice as large and populous as the Bristol of the 
■Stuarts, presents, mile after mile, its gay and fg-ntas- 
tic front to the sea.’ 

74. England, however, was not, in the seventeenth 
century, destitute of watering places. • The gentry of 
Derbyshire and of the neighbouring conn- Watering 
ties repaired to Buxton, where they were places, 
crowded into low wooden sheds, and regaled with 
oatcake, and with a viand which the hosts called mu- 
tton, but which I the ‘^ests strongly sus- Buxton. ' 
pected to be dog. ^ Tunbridge Wells, laying within a 
day’s journey of the capital, and in one of the richest 
and most highly civilised parts of the kingdom, had 
much greater attractions. ' At present we Tunbridge 
See there'a town which would, a hundred wells. 

and sixty years ago, have ranked, in population, 'four- 
th or fifth among the to^s of England. ' The bri" 
Uiancy of the shops and the luxury of the private 
. dwellmgs far surpasses anything that England could 
then show. When the court, soon after the Rostora- 
:tion, yipited Tumbridge Wells, there was po town: 
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but, witliin* a mile of the spring, rustic cottages, 
somewhat cleaner and neater than the ordinary cot- 
tages of the time, were scattered over the heath* 
Some of these -qabins wore moveable, and were 
carried on 'sleSges fr<An one part of the common to 
another. To. these huts men of fashion, wearied 
with the din and smoke of London, sometimes came 
in the summer to breathe fresh air, and to catch a 
glimpse of rural life. During the season a kind of 
fail' was daily held near the fountain. The wives 
and daughters of the Kentish farmers came^ from the 
neighbouring villages with cream cherries, , whi^enrs, 
and quails’.' ' " To chaffer with them, to flirt. with them, 
to praise dheir 'Straw hats and tight heels, was "a 
refreshing pastime to voluptuaries sick of the airs 
of actresses and maids of honour. Milliners, toymen, 
and jewellers came down from London, and opened 
a bazaar under the trees. In one booth the politician 
might find his coffee and the London Gazette:, in 
another were gamblers playing deep and basseji 
and, on fine evenings, the fiddles were in attendance, 
and there were moms dances on the elastic turf of 
the bowling green. In 1685 a subscription had just 
been raised among those who frequented the wells for 
building a church, which the Tories, who then 
domineered everywhere, insisted on dedicating to 
Saint Charles the Martyr. 

75. But at the head of the English watering places^ 
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without a rival was Bath. The sprihgs of that city 
had been renowned from the days of the . 

Romans. It had been, during many cen- Bath, 
turies, the seat of a Bishop. The sick 
-.repaired thither from every part of the realm. Tlie 
King sometimes held his- court there. Nevertheless, 
Bath was then a maze of only four or five hundred 
houses,- crowded within . , an old wall in the vicinity 
of the Avon. Pictures of w;hat were considered as 
the finest of those houses are still extant,(aud greatly 
.resemble the lowest ,rag shops and pothouses of 
Ratcliffe Highway. \ Even - then, • indeed, travellers 
complained of the narrowness and meanness of the 


streets. That beautiful city* which charms .ev.eii eyes 
familiar with the masterpieces ,of Bramant'e^Jahd 
Palladio, and iwhich the genius of Anstey and of 
Smollett, of Prances Burney and of Jane Austen, has 
made classic ground, had not begun to exist. Milton 
Street itself was an open field lying far beyond the 


poor patients to whom the waters had been recom- 


:mended lay on -straw, in , a place which, to use the 
-language of a contemporary physician, was a covert 
rather than a lodging. .. As to the , comforts and 
luxuries which were to be foimd in the interior pf 
the houses of Bath by the fashionable visitors who 
resorted thither in search of health or amusement, 
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we possess informatioii' more 'complete and minute 
than can generally be obtained on such subjects. 
'A‘\witer who published an account of that city about ' 
sistjT years 'after tlie Revolution has accurately des- 
cribed the changes which had taken place within his 
own recollection.' - He assures us that in his younger 
days the gentlemen who visited the springs slept in 
roams hardly as good as the garrets which he lived 
to see occupied by fodtmeu. The floors- of the dining 
rooms Were unearpeted, and were coloured brown 
with a wash made of soot and small beer, in order 
to hide the dirt. Not a wainscot was painted, '.-iNot 
a hearth or a chimneypiece was of marble. A slab 
of common frfeestone and fire irons which had cost 
from three to four shillings were thought suC&cient 
for any fireplace. The best apartments were hung 
with coarse woollen stuff, and were furnished with 
rushbottomed chairs. Readers who take an interest 
m the progress of civilisation • and of the useful arts, 
will be grateful to the humble topographer who ha^^ 
recorded these facts, and will perhaps wish that 
historians of far higher pretehsions had sometimes 
spared a few pages from military evolutions and 
, political intrigues, for the ’purpose of letting us know 
' how the parlours and bedchambers of om* ancestors 
looked. 

76.' The ' position of London, relatively to the 
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towns ot the empire,, was, in the -time of Charles the 
,, ■ Second, for, higher than .at rpresent. 

London, at present, the population of London is 
little more than six’ times the popnlation of 

Manchester or of Liverpool. In the days of Charles 
the, Second the; population of London was more than 

seventeenth times the population of Bristol or of 
Norwich. It may ioe doubted’ whether' any"' other 
instance can be mentioned ‘ of a great kingdom in' 
which the first “city was more' ‘th’anCsevehteen* times 
as large as the second. There is ireason to believe 
that, in 1685, ^London had been, during about half a 

^ century, the most populous capital in Europe. The 
inhabitants, who are now, at least nineteen hundred 
thousand, were then probably little more than half 
a million. ' London-had in the world only commercial 


rival, now long outstripped, - the ^mighty and opulent 
Amsterdam. English writers boasted of the forest'' 
of masts and yardarms which covered the river ^ 
from the Brigade to the Tower, ' and of the stupend- 
ous sums which’ were collected at the Custom House 
in Thames Street. There is, inde'ed, no doubt tha* 
the trade of the 'metropolis .then bore a far greater 
proportion than af present to the; whole trade of the 
country; yet to our generation the honest vaunting 
of our ancestp'rs must appear almost ludicrous; The. 
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shipping which they thought incredibly great 
appears not to have exceeded seventy thousand tons. 
This was, indeed, then more than a third of the whole 
tonnage of the kingdom, lint is now less than a fourth 
of the tonnage of Newcastle, and is nearly equalled by 
the tonnage of the steam vessels of the Thames. The 
customs of London amounted, in 1685, to about three 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds a year. ,In oiir 
time the net duty paid aunnally, at the same place 
exceeds ten millions. ' 


77. Whoever examines the maps of London 
which were published. towards' the close' of tli4 reign * 
The l^harles^ the^Sepond will see that only 
suburbs the n^lerm of the"' present capital th^n,., 
London The town did hot, as now, "~ f aid e "f. 

- imperceptible degrees into the cduntry. , . 

No loh^' y enues “of villas, embowered in' lilacs and"^' 


extended from the great centre of wealth 
and civilisation almost to the boundries of Middlesex 
and far into the heart of Kent and Surrey. In the 
east, no part of the immense line of warehouses and 


artificial lakes which now spreads from the Towei 
to Blackwall had even been projected. On the west 
scarcely one of those stately piles of building which 
' 12 
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are inhabited by the noble and wealthy was in existence 
and Ohelsea, which is now peopled by more than forty thon- 
sand'hnman beings, was .a quiet country • village-- with about 
a thousand -.inhabitants.' On the north, battle '.-fed, and’ 
sportsmen -wandered. .with .flogs and guns, ► over the’site of 
the borough of Mafylebone,' and over far the greater part' 
of the space now. covered by the .boroughs . of I’insbhiy'and 
of-theTow'er Hamlets, Islington 'was almost a solitude;' 
. and poete loved to contrast its silence and repose "with the 
din’ and turmoil of- the ^ouster 'London.' -On the,8onth the' 
capital is now, connected'wth' its suburb by several bridges^ 
not inferior -in niagnificence -and -solidity 'to the noblest 
works of the CassarsTOHn 1685, a single line of irregular 
^hes, overhung .by piles of mean and crazy houses;’ and’ 



navigation .of the river. 


• 78. Of the metropolis, the City, .properly* BO called, was 
the most important diVisiqn. At tbe'time of the Restoration 
it. had been built, for the most .part, of wood ' jjjg 
and .plaster.; the few.-brioks that were used London,'’ 
were iil-baked-j the- booths ’^ where goods -’were .exposed to 
sale proieotpd far intcT the - streets, and were "overhung by 
the upper stories, A few. specimens, of this architecture 
may still be seen in those disteicts which were'not reached by 
the great fire, .jThat fite bad,, in a few days, covered a space 
■of little less iban. a square mile - with the ruihs<.of eighty- 
nine obnrcbes and ' of thirteen thousand ; houses But the 
Oiiy had risen again with a celerity, which : had' excited the 
admiiiation of • neighbouring .countries.' . Unfortunately; the 
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old ImoB of the streets had heeiitto a great extent preserved 
and those lines, originalljr traced in an age when even prin- ' 
<ceBseB>performed their jontxieys 'On horseback, were often 
too ^narrow to allow wheeled carriages to pass each other 
with- ease, and were I therefore ill-ad&pted for the residence 
of wealthy, persons in an . age when a coach and six was a 
. fashionable luxury. The style of. building was, however, 
far superior, to tbat-of the City which had perished. The 
ordinary .material 'was brick, of mnch better qnality than 
had formefly been used, .On the sites of the ancient parish 
- churches had arisen a milltitnde of new domes, towers', and ' 
-spires .which bore the mark of the fertile genins of Wren. 
In every place save one the traces of the great devastation 
had been completely effaced, Bnt the crowds of workmen, ■ 
the scaffolds and the masses of hewn stone were still to be 
seen where the noblest of Protestant temples was slowly 
rising on the mine of the old Cathedral of St. Paul. 


79. , The whole character of the City has, since that 

time, undergone - a complete change.' At present ' the 

bankers the merchants, and ^he chief shop- 
Ohangod' cha- , . • . r. 

raoter of the keepers repair. thither on six. Piornings of 

«nt day''°'^”" for the troDsao'tion'of business ; 

, ; . .but they fesidej inti btherl quarters of the 

metropolis, or at snbnrban country seats snrronnded by< 

.shrubberies and llower.gardehs.'ljThis revolution in private 

habile has produced a .political revolution of no small im- 


portance; The City, is io longer regarded by the wealthiest 
traders .with that . attachment which every man naturally 
fe^ls.for his .home. '.It is no longer associated in 'their 
minds .with domtstio; affections and endearments, The- 
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fireside, the anrsery, ttLo • sooM table, ■ tbe ^qiiiot bod -are not 
ttiere,' Lombard- Street' and 3}hreodueedle,Steoet are merely 
places where men toil and ac'cnfa nlat e'", . They go elsewhere 
to enjoy and to expend. . On a* Sandsy, -or^jn .att.evemng 
lifter the honrs of business some courts and i^leys/^iwhich'a 
few hours before had been alive • with harrying .feet-and 
^an^ious faces, are ns silent - as tho glades <of a. forest,- ' The 
ichi^fs^ of 'the mercantile interest- , are no longer -citizens. 
They avoidj they 'almost' "contemn, municipal honours' and 
duties. ’ Those > honours and duties are abandoned- to 'men 
-who, -though useful and' highly respectable, seldom belong 
to the princely commercial houses- of - which the names-are 


Tho city reel* 
dr-hce of the 
racroahtilo 
< clnsses in the 
seven tcciUh 
■ century. « 


renowned throughout, the world. « 

,V;-, 'rV-'..’-' VI r‘ ^ 

' 80. In the seventeenth conrary .the City was the 

;merohant’8 residence. Those mansions of the groat old 
bwghers which still exist ha-ve been tnrncd 
into country houses and warehouses .but it 
is evident that they were originally not in- 
ferior in magnificence to the dwellings which 
were then inhabited by tbe _nobility« - They 
. sometimes- ' stand in roCfr4'd’*and gloomy 
courts, and we accessible only by inconvenient passages ;'bnt 
tbeir dimensions are ample, and their aspect stately. The 
entrances are decorated • -with ’richly carved ' pillars -and 
^nopies,. The staircases and landing placos-arenqt wanting 
in grandeur. . The floors are sometimes - of woodj^ 'lesB^atod 
after the fashion -of France.'- The -palace of" Sir^^^^bert 
Olay ten, in the OW, contained a superb banqueting 

room^wainacoted - with cedar.'-and adorned -with .battles of 
‘ ; Sir Dudley North expen^edifonr 


1 

.iV, 
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ihoasand pounds, a sum. twhicli would' then.liave been -im- 
portant to a Duke, on the rich furniture of his reception- 
rooms in Basinghall Street, In such abodes, under the last 
Stuarts, the heads of the great firms li rad splendidly' and 
hospitably. _ To ■ their dwelling place they were’ bound by 
the strongest ties of interest and afEeotion. There they had 
passed their youth, had made their friendships, had courted 
their wives, had ‘seen their children grow up, had laid the 
remains of their parents in the earth, and expected that, 
their own remains would be laid.. That intense patriotism 
which is peculiar to the members of societies .congregated 
within a narrow space was, in such 'bircumstances, strongly 
developed. London was, to the Londoner, what' .Athens was 
to the Athenian of the age of Pericles, what Florence was to 
the Florentine of the fifteenth century. Tbg citizen was 
proud of the grandeur of his city, punctilio^^r^ljout ’ her 
daims to respect, ambitious of her offices, and zealous for 
her franchises. 

I . 

81. At the close of ^e reign of Charles the Second the 
pride of the Londoners ^was'smarting iiWn'; a ^cmel mortific- 
ation. The old. charter', had’ Ibeen ;taken 
The sum^nooB away ; and the-^figistracy had been remodel- 
tbe uiiy fathera led. All ; the. .civic functionaries were 
Tories; ‘.and the Whigs, though in numbers 
and in wealth superior to their opponents, found themselves 
excluded from ..every local dignity. Nevertheless, the 
external splendour of the municipal government was. not 
diminished, nay, was rather increased by this change. For, 
under the administration of some Pnritans who had lately 
borne rule, the ancient, fame of the city for good cheer had 
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declined : btit tinder the new magistrates, * who belonged to a 
more festive party, and^ at whose boards ignests of rank and 
fashion from beyond ‘Temple’’’ Bar' were -often ' seen, the 
Guildhall and the halls-of the great companies were enlivened 
by many snmptnoas banquets.' <• Daring these repasts, odes, 
composed by the poet laureate' of the corporation, in praise 
of the Kong, the Duke, and the Mayor, .were sung to music; 
The drinking ' was deep, the shouting loud. An observant , 
Tory, who had often shared in these revels, has remarked 

that the practice of huzzaing after drinking healths dates 
from this joyous period.* 

82 . The magnificence displayed ’ by the first civic 
magistrate was almost regal. The gilded coach, indeed, 
which is now ' annually admired by the * 

crowd, was not yet a part of his slate. On l^rd 

great occasions he appeared on horseback, Loudon, 

attended by a long cavalcade inferior magni- - 
ficence only to that which, before a coronation, escorted the 
sovereign from the Tower to Westminster, The Lord 
Mayor was never seen in public without his rich robe, • his 
hood of black, velvet, his gold chain, his jewel, and a great 
attendance of ‘harhingeWnn'd' guards. Nor did the world 
find anything ludicroqs in the pomp which constantly 
surrounded him. Por it was not more than ' proportioned to 
the place which, as wielding the strength and representing 
the dignity of the City of London, he was entitled to occupy 
in the state.- ’ That City, being then not only without equal 

most ftiuOTiug -writer has preserved a 
soWtae tapturea in' wbicii tbe Pindar of tbe City 

“The’worabipfol Sir John Moor I 
After age that *nntQe adore 1” 
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in the country, but witbont second, bad,' during fiva.4nd 
forty years, exercised almost as great an influence 'on the 
politics of England as Ptnris has, in our own tim'e, 'exercised 
bn the politics of Eranoe. In intelligence Iiondon' 'wds 
greatly , in advance of eyery' other part of the kingdom. A 
government, supported and^ trusted by London, could in a 
day, obtain such .pecuniary means as , it would have taken' 
months to collect from the rest of the island. Nor were 
the military resonrces of the capital to be despised. , Th'6 

power which the Lord laentenants exercised . in other parts 
of 'the kingdom 'was in London instrnsted to 
a Oommission' of eminent citizens. Under 
the orders of this Commission were twelve' 
regiments of foot and two regiments of horse., An army of 
^pers’ .apprentices and journeymen tailors,' with common 
connoilmen for captains and aldermen for cblonols, might 
not indeed have been able 'to 'stand its ground against regular 
troops ; but there were then ^ery few regular trobps in the 
kingdom. ' A town, therefore, which could send forth, at an 
bent’s notice, twenty thousand men, abounding in' natural 
courage, provided- with tolerable weapons, and not altogether 
untinctmed >vith martial discipline, xCofUd* not hnt be a 
valnable ally and a formidable ^bemy.i»!lt jvas mot forgot- 

tfn that Hampden and tPynirhdd'heen protected froni lawless 
tyranny by the London ,ttp,inband8 ; that, in the great crisis of 

the oiml war, the^ Lpnd.on trainbands had marched to. raise 
the siege of. GlonMstor; mr that, in the movement against 
,ihe n^^^ followed the downfall of Richard. 

Cromwell, the London trainbands h^ borne a signal part. 
In truth, it is no exaggeration to, say that, hnt for the 
hostility of the City, .Charles the First would never have 
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been vatiquislied,'aDd tbat, witliont thS 'help' of the City, 
-Charles the, Second could Booccely have hee'n reBtoiJe'd.v, 

« S3. • These ‘ considerations may ' serve to explain why, 

in spite of that attraction which 'had, 'during a ' long 
' .^urseof years, gradually .drawn the ans- • ’ ' ' ' 

' tocracy westward, a few men of high rank expUinr 
had continued, till a very recent period, to' ' trien' prefcrred 
(dwell in the- vicinity of the* Exchange and ' ' lod'^'d* ' ™ 
•of' the Guildhall, Shaftesbury and Bncki' ' ’ 

*inghain, while eiagaged in bitter and nnscmpulonls opposition 
to tbe government^ had^tb’ongbt that they could nowhere 
-carry on their intrigues 'so conveniently or so’ securely as ' 
■(Under the* protections^' the City magistrates and 'the City 
militia.- -Shaftesbury, bad therefore lived ' in ,Aldersgate 
• Street, at a bouse which may still eas^y he^. -known’ , 

platters and wreaths, tbe graceful work of^'Ihi^di VBuo'^n’g-' ' 
Lam had ordered his mansion near Charing Orosh^ once the 
■abode of the Archbishops of Yotk, to be pulled down ; and, 
while Streets ' and alleys which are still' named after him 
•were rising on that site, chose to reside in Dowgate. ‘ 

84. "These, however, were rare 'exceptioni' ^ Almost 
^all'the noble 'families' of England had long migrated beyond 
'the walls. The district’ whore 'most of their' ' ’ " ■ 

tovhi houses stood lies between the City and ' Thia • fa^hiou- 

the regions which’ orb noi^‘ considered as ‘wb^SpitaJ' 

fashionable. A few great men still retained 


Inn Kelds, the TiazZaTof "Oovent Garden, ‘Sotithami^tofa 
Square, which is now csdled Bloomsbury Square, and King’s 
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Square in Soto PielclB, 'which is now called Soho Square, 
were among the favonrite spots, foreign princes' were 
carried to see Bloomsharj Square, as one of tho wonders of 
England. Soho Square, which had just boon built, was to 
our anbestors a subject , of pride with which their posterity 
will hardly sympathize. Monmouth Square had been tho . 
name while the fortunes of the Duke of Monmouth flou- 
rished ; and on the southern side towered his mansion. The 
front, though ungraceful, was lofty and richly 'adorned. The 
walls of the principal apartments wore finely sculptured 
with fruit/ foliage, and armorial bearings, and wore hung 
with embroidered satun, Erory trace of this magnificence 
has long disappeared, and no aristooratical mansion is to be 
found in that once aristooratical quarter, A little way 
-north from Holbom, and on the verge of tho pastures and . 
cornfields, rose two celebrated palaces, each with an ample 
giurden-, One of them, then called Southampton House and 
subsequently Bedford House, was removed about fifty years 
ago to make room for a now city, , which .now hovers, with its 
squares, and churches, a vast .area, .renowned in tho seven- 
teenth century for peaches and snipes. The other, Mou- 
.tague House, celebrated for its frescoes and furniture, was, 
a few months after the death of Charles tho Second, burned 
to the ground, and was speedily succeeded by 'a more mag- 
nificent Montague House, which, having been long the 
repository of such various ond precious treasures of art, 
science, and learning as were scarce ever before assembled 
under a single roof, has just given place to an edifice mora 
magnificent still. 
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> • -85. ‘ ^earsr to the coortj on 'a space called Sdini .Fields, 
had jost been' hailt Saint James’s. Sqaare 'and Jermpi' 
Street, Saint James’s Ohnroh bad recently, * other pnits ot 
been opened for the accommodation of this ' * - 
I , new- quarter. Golden Square, which was in the next gener- 
ation inhabited 'by lords and ministers of state, had not yet 
.been begun.; Imdeed the only dwellings to be seen on the 
-north of Piccadilly were three or four isolated and almost 
rural mansions, of which the most celebrated was the costly 
pile erected by Clarendon, and. nicknamed Dunkirk Honse. 
'It had been purchased after its- founder’s downfall by the 
Duke of Albemarle. ' The CWendon .Hotel and-Albemarle 
Street still preserve the memory of the site, 

86; '’He wl }0 then rambled to' what.js now* the gayest 

and most crowded part' of Begent Street found himself in 

a solitude, and was sometimes so- fortn. 

_-i.„ i -L , . . * provnllinp 

nate as'to have a shot at a woodcock. On eblitade iu the- 

the north the - Oxford- road ran between ' ■ 
hedges. Three or four hundred yards to the south were 
the garden walls of a few great houses, which were consi- 
dered as quite .out ,6f town. On the west was a meadow 
renowned for a spring from which, long afterwards, Conduit 
Street- was named. .On the east was a field not to be passed 
.without a shudder by any Londoner of that age,, -There, as 
in-a-plaoe far from the haunts df.men, had been dug, twenty 
years before,, when the great plague was raging, a pit into 
which the dead carts had nightly shot' corpses by scores. 
It was popularly believed that the earth was deeply tainted 
with infection, and could hot he disturbed "without, immi- 
nent risk to human . Ufe.' No foundations were laid there 
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two generations .iiajcl passed ^without, any- return^ of .the 
, pestilence, and the. ghastly, spot-, had long ;been ^surrounded 
by bnildings. 

87. should greatly err if wo were to suppose that 
<any of the streets and squares ‘'then ^bore the same aspect/ 

^qnaUd ooni'l- " ' The -great majority of the 
tion of the . houses, indeed, have,- since :that-time,'beeh 

Btoeeta wholly, on -in great part,- rebuilt. If the 
most fashionable parts of the capital could be- placed before 
08 , such Bs they then -were, we -shonld be disgusted by their 
-squ^d appearance, and poisoned by tbeir noisome atmbs- 
phere.' In -Oo vent- Garden. a filthy and noisy inatket -“was 
held close to the dwellings of -the great. Fruit women 
screamed, carters '.fought-, cabbage .stalk . and rotten apples 
accumnlafced im.boaps.iat the. thresholds of, 'the Countess of 
Berkshire aud of the Bishop of Durham, ,j t .. 

88, - The centre of Iiincoln’s Inn. -Fields was -au open 
space where the .rabble'oongregatedj-ovesy^evening,) within a 
Xiacoln’s Inn few yards of Gardi^oW; HdnSe ahd Winches- 

irieioa. , HQU8e,-'to‘)heatf‘'’niotiiitebankB’'haran^e, 

to see hears dance, and/-td i^et dogs < aCdseh. 'Rubbish was 
-shot -in every port < of the- area. 'Horses were esercised 
there, t.The begg^i^ •'were as noisy -and 'importunate asdn 
the- worst goremedi cities . of ■ the Oontinent. A Lincoln's 
Inn mumper wai ^ a proverb. . The whole frotemity knew 
the arms and liveries of every charitably disposed grandee 
in.the neighbourhood, aud, as soon as his lordshipis coach 
•and .sis appeared,' came hopping ' knd crawling an crowds to 
persecute- him,' .These' disorders lasted, in spite . of many 
acoideiits,fahd'>o£ soma legal proceedings, till, in the rtign of 
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<3eoi^e fhe Second>'Sir Josep1i;^j8kyll)t Master o£ the. Solid; 
was knocked down tfnd nearly killed lA.tlie middle of the 
square. Then ikt length palisades were8etup,and;a.pleaB’- 
enttgarden laid out. . ' i • ,>> • 

Saint Jntnes*8 Sij^are tvasu receptacle H[or:; all the 
o^U' and 'cinders; foi? nll‘ th6 ‘dead ttats anU dead' dogs of 
WesMinis^; At one' tirnti ‘a cudgel 'player ig^; jiiineVs ' 
kept the ■' ring ihere.^^At another' time an Square. < 
impudent 'ei^^altef settled' himself there; 'and hnilta- khod 
^or rubbish n'fadet th’o 'windows of the gilded’ ''Saloons -in 
which the>drst magnates db'the realms' Norfolksi Ormonds^ 
Eehfs, and Pembrokes, . gave banquets ‘and halls. • It' 'was 
not till these nuisances' had ’ lasted 'through*-a whole gener- 
ation, and' till much had been .written < about them, that the 
inhiibittints' applied 'to ^’Earliatdent for permission to put up 
rails, and to ’plant -trees, , ; t » 


90. ‘ '*VirhSn siicH was tl/d ^tate of the ' region ‘ inhabited 
by the most'lnxnriou^ txirtifm 'bf "sonidiyj *'we mfa.y easily 
believe that' the' 'great body fat the 'poph- ' " 

la^ioh'BnfE^fed"whkt’"'wohld how h’e'conftl • » 
aereq as ' insupportable ‘ grievances. Thb ' •' i ' "'‘f 
.pavement , , was detestable ; ’ ■ * all ■ ’ foreigners • cried ‘ shame 
upon, it. '.The- drainage wd6\Bd had 'that in! minjraweath* 
the gutters boon became ’toirents. . Seveifal facetmiM poets 
have jcommeihorated.' the fuiy: with' which' "these ''blaeli 
rivulets roared down Snow .’-Hill a-dd Imdgate 'Hill, “hearing 
to 'P^et Ditch a vast ‘tribute of lanimali arid vegefihlfa filtl 
from:thfe •8topsiofi''.britober8 - and'! grerih’^oceih; ' This'fflood 
was profusely, thrown to righC-and-’lefl'liy doache's and carte 
o keep- as &rifromtIthericarriagaV.ro£id'i’a8 po^kible-wai 
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tlierefore < the wish ot 'every pedestrian; • The mild and- 
timid gave the vrall, ' The 'hold and athletic took it. If two 
roisterers met, they cocked their hats in each other’s' faces, 
and pushed each other about till the > weaker iwas 'shoved 
towm'ds the kennel., , If he was a mere‘hnlIy,ho 'sneaked dlBi 
muttering that he should &nd a time,, If he was pugnacious, 
the encounter probably ; ended in a, duel behind Montague 
House.. . ' I „ , - , 

!, .91, ) The houses , were not numbered. There would 
indeed ,have been little ■ advantage in numbering them'; 

'On/amantal coachmen, chairmen porters, 

^gnboarda and errand boys of London, a very small 
of the sbopB. .. , , T. 

- proportion couia read. It was neoessary >to 

use marks which the most ignorant could understand; 

The shops were therefore) distinguished by painted signs, 

■which gave a gay and grotesque aspect to the .streets. The 

walk .from Oharing Gross to. WhitechapeJ.^ lay through an 

endless succession of Sarape, ns’,. Hoads,, ;,]^ypl Oaks,' Blue 

Bears, and Golden Lambs, .which • difsppeared .when they 

wore no longer inquired, .for the directioit .of, the,. common 

, people. 

I 1 92 . When the evening closed - in, the .difi5.ouHy and 
danger of walking about London became serious indeed. 

■ 'The sir'eetB ' garret , windows were opened, and 

thievifrobb^ -.pails were emptied, , with Kttle regard to 
andrnfiBiiB 'ithose'. who. were,.) passing, below. Falls, 

■ ^ ’ bruises,' and broken bones were of constant 

occurrence. For, till the last year of , the reign of Oharlos 
the Second, moat of the streets' were left in profound, dark- 
ness. Thieves and. robbers'^plied their trade -^with impu- 
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■mitj : yet tliey were hiu^y ifib terrible to peaceable citizens 
as another class-6f xnffiiina. It was a favonrite amnsement 
■of fdissolate yonhg gentlemen to swagger by night, about tHe 
’town, breaking windows, ‘Upsetting sedans, beating quiet 
in'eu,,and(ofie'ring rude caresses to pretty women. / Several 
dynasties.of .these tyi^auts had, since the Restoration, ;do» 
raiueered over the streets. The Muns and .Tityre Tus had 
(given place tO|the Hectors, and the Hectors had been re- 
cently succeeded'by the,. Scourers,* At.S.ilater.period arose 
the-Hicber, the Hawoubite, .and the yet more, dreaded name 
of Mohawk.* .The machinery for keeping .the, peace was 
utterly contemptible.'' . There, W £\,b .an. Act of Common Coun- 
cil wh].cb provided that more than. \a thcmaaud.TS’atoh.men 
-should be constantly vondhe alert in ythe' city, from sunset 
to, sunrise, and that every . inhabitant,. should , take 'his turn 
of. duty. But this act was 'negligently, executed., j.. Few of 
those who 'were summoned left their homes ,* and those few 
generally, found it more., agreeable 'to tipple in .alehpuses 
than jfcq.pace the streets. 

> [ . . . 

. . * It may be suspected tharsome^of the' Tityre Tub, like 'good Cava- 
liers .broke Milton’s .windows shortly ntter thi Restoration. I am confi- 
dent that he was thinking o£ those pests, of pondonnvben ,he dedicated 
the nohlp lines, 


1 And in insurious cites, when' the noise 
Of riot ascends above the loftiest towers, 

'A'n'd ’injury and outrage, and when night, 
'Darkens the streets, then grander forth the soni 

^ ^ * ' » I, ‘ 

' Of Belial, fiown with insolence " 
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■ 93 . It ought to' be noticed that,, in the ■ last year of 'the 
reign of Charles the Second,- : began a i gteat 'change yrhioh 
The lighting of perhaps added as much to the bappb 

London. ^esB of the body of the people'as revolutions 
•f much greater fame. An ingenious projector, named 
■Edward Heming, obtained letters-patent conveying to him', 
for a' -term of years, the exclusive right of lighting up 
London. ■ He undertook, for a moderate consideration, to 
■pWce a light before, every . tenth door, on moonless nights, 
from Michaelmas to Lady 'Day,' and from six to' twelve .of 
-the clock. Those who now see the oupital all the year 
round, from dusk to dawn, blazing with a splendour com- 
pared with which the illuminations of La''Hbgde ' and 
Blenheim would have 'looked pale, may perhaps smile, to 
thinjc of Heming’s lanterns, which glimmered feebly before, 
one bouse in ten during a small pBrttofon4 night id ’three. 
But such was not the feeling' of ^ his ' contemporaries. Hm 
Bobeihe was eritbusiastioally applauded,' ’and 'furiously at- 
tacked. The friends of improvement’ extolled him as the 
greatest of all, benefafit^rs of his city. "What, they 
asked, -were the boasted inventions of ■ Archimedes,' when 
compared with the achievement of the man whp had turned 
the nocturnal shades into noon day P Th spite of these 
eloquent eulogies the cause of darkness was" not left un- 
defended. There were fools in that age .who opposed the 
introduction of what was called the new light as strenuous- 
ly as fools, in onr age have opposed the intro,dnctiou of vac- 
cination and railroads, as strenuonsly as^i the fools of an 
age anterior to the dawn of liistory donbaess opposed the, 
introduction of the plough and of alphabetical writing.' 
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MBii.y years''after*tbe ^aite df Haihiig’s ' patent 'there Vere 

extensive districts in'-which no lamp was saeni ' ■ 

94. "We may easily imagine what,' in such times, must 
have'been the state of' the quarters of London wlpoh were 
peopled by the outcasts of society. Among w’hitefrlnra a 
those quarters one had attained a scandal- den ot bad , 
ouB 'preeminence. On the confines of the - 
Oity'and the Temple had been founded;" in 'the thirteenth 
century, a House of Carmelite Friars; distinguished' by 
their white hoods. The precinct ^b£ ‘.this house had, before 
the Reformation, been ’a^ sanctu^ for criminals, and still 
retainbd^tb'e privilege of protecting debtors fram arrest, 
"iMolyents* consequently were to 'be found in"every dwelling, 
from cellar ’^to garret, 'Of these a large proportion were 
knaves an'd'liherlfne8V''^abd‘'.were followed to their asylom 
by women more abandoned' than themselves. The civil 
power was unable to keep order in a district swarming with 
such inhabitants ; and' thus Whitefriain became the favo'ur- 
ite resort of all who wished to be emiiuoipated from the 
taStraints of the law; Thouefh the' immunities legally 
belonging' to th4 place jexte'nded" only to ‘cases of debt, 
cheats, - false witnesses, forgers, and highwaymen fonnd 
refuge thfere. For amidst a rabble so despomte’ ho peace 
officer's life was in safely. At -the oiy^f Rbsche ” bullies ’ 
with swords and' cudgels; and thnna^D^'‘,*hags with spits 
and broomsticks, 'poured forth by hundreds; and the in- 
truder was fortunate if ^ he escaped back into Fleet Street, 
hustled, stripped, and -pumped 'upon. Even the' warrant of ■ 
the Chief Justice of England could hot be executed without' 
the help of a company of musketeers. Such relics ^bf the ' 
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barbarism of ihe darkest - ages -were to^be fonfid ’witbin a 
abort walk of tbe chambers where- Somers ivds , studying 
history and law, of the chapel where- Tillotson was preach- 
ingiofthe coffee-house where Drydeh was- passing judg- 
ment on peoms and plays, and of tbe hall where the Royal 
Society was examining the astronomical syst^ of Iswo 
Newton. , ’ •< 

i -A 

,95. Each of the two cities which made up the capital 
of England had its own centre of attraction. . In the metro- 
, V , ' polls of commerce the point of convergence 

Exchange} in the metropolis of 
iofluence and fashion the Palace, . But the Palace did 
ratain its influence so long as the Bx- 
o£ the King’s change. The Revolution completely alter- 
powe^ the ’ relations .between the court and 

the higher classes of society. It was by degrees discovered 
that the King, in his individual capacity, bad very little 
to give ; that coronets and - garters, bishoprics and em- 
bassies, , lordships of the Treasury, and tellerships of the 
Exchequn, ;nay, .even charges in the , rqyal' stud; and 
bedchamber, were really bestowed, not bj^him, but by 
bis. advisers. Every ambitious , and covetous, man, per- 
ceived that he - would consult > his own interest far 
better by acquiring (the, dominion of a Cornish horongh,' 
and by rendering .good pervioe to the ' ministry daring 
a. critical session,} by becoming the companion} or 
even the minion, of his prince. It was therefore in ,the 
antechambers, '.1 not 'of .George the First and of George 
the. Second, j'but of Walpole and of Pelham, that the 
daily crowd of.’ courtiers . was to he found., It is also, to 
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le remarked tliafc the same revolution which made it 
inipossiblethatW Kings ''should' use the'-patronapof the 
state, merely for the purpose of gratifying their ‘personal 
predilections, gave us several Kings, unfitted- hy their 
education and habits to he 'gracious and' affable" hosts. 
They had been horn and bred on the' Continent. They 
never felt themselves at home in our island. If they 
spoke' our language, they spoke it inelegantly and with 
' effort. Our national character they never fully under- 
etood. Our national manners they hardly attempted 
to acquire.' The' most important part of their duty they 
performed belter than any mler who had preceded them ; 
for they governed strictly according to law: 'but they 
could not be -the' first gentlemen of the' realm, the heads 
of the polite society. If ever they unbent, it was in' a very 
small circle where hai'diy an English face was to be seen; 
and they- were never so happy as when they' could escape 
for fa. summer to their native landl They had indeed their 
days of reception for onr nobility and gentry ; but the re- 
ception was mere matter of form, an^ became at last as 
solemn a ‘ceremony as a funeriJ. . * 

96. Kot such was .the court of Charles the Second, 
Whitehall, when he dwelt there, was the focus of political 
intrigue and of fashionable gaiety. The’ Court of 

^ the, jobbing and , half tlie'' ^rliiig ~of Charles 11. 

metropqlis-went on.nnder his roof. Who ever could make- 
himself agi'eeable to the .prince, or conld' secure the good 
' .offices .of the mistress, -might hope to rise in the world' 
without rendering any service to the 'government, without 
being even known by .sight to any minister of state. This 
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courtier got a fri^to, and tbat a company ; a third tho 
p^don of a rich offender ; a fourth, a lease of crown land 
od easy terms. If the King notified his pleasure that a 
briefless lawyer sbonld. bo made a judge, or that a lifaer- ' 
tane-baronet should be made a peer, the .gravest counsellors, 
after a little murmuring, submitted. Interest, tboreforc, 
drew a constant press of suitors to tbo gates of tho palace ; 
and those gates always stood wide. Tho King kept open 
house every .day, and all day long, for tho good society of 
London, the extreme Whigs only excepted. Hardly any, 
gentleman had any, ^difflcnlty in making his way to the 
iroyat, "presofider T|lle levee was exactly what tho word 
imports. Some men of 'quaHty came every morning to 
stand round their ihaster, to phat ..^yith him while his wig 
was combed and his ,ci^'at-tie'ici’j'^arid'’to accompany him in 
his early walk through tho Park. All persons who had 

been properly introduced might, without any. special invi* 
iation, go to see him dine, sup, dance, and play at bayard, 

and might have the pleasure of hearing him toll stories 
f which indeed he told remarkably wellj about his flight fi'om 
Worcester, and about the misety which ho had endured 
' -w'hen he was' a state prisoner in the hands of the canting 
meddling preachers of Scotland. -Bystanders whom His 
Majesty recognised > often came in for -a courteous word. 
This proved a far mdre suooessfal kingcraft than any that 
his father or grandfather had practised. It was not easy 
for the most austere <republican- of tho School of Marvel to 
resist tho fascination of so much, good humour and affabi* 
-- lity: .and many a veteran Cavalier, in whoso heart the re- 
membrance of unreqnitod' sacrifices and services had boon 
festering during twenty yearsj was compensated in one 
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tnomeot for TroundB and seqnesfi^lions by his aororeign a 

kind nod, -and “ God bless yon, roy old friend ! ” 

« . > 

97. Whitehall nnhirnlly became the chief staple of 
news, Whenever there was a rnmonr that' anything im* 
portant had happened or was about to . 
happen, people hastened thither to obtain . contro ot nam. 
intelligence from the fountain-head. The galleries present- 
ed the appearance of a modern olnb room at anxions time. 

** They were full of people inquiring whether the Dutch mail 
was in, what tidings the erpress from Franco had brought 
' whethCT John Sobiesky had beaten the Turks, whether 
'’' the'Ddge o£‘"\5on6n-wa3 really at Pans- These were 
'' ‘ihattcrs about which it was safe to talk aloud,. But there 
. ’ were subjects concerning which information' was asked and 
given in whispers. Had Halifax got the bettor of Hochostor? 
Was there to be a Pnrliaroeut f Was the Duke of Torfc 
really going to Scotland Had hlonmonth really been sum- 
moned from the Hague? Jfon tried to rend the countenance 
of every minister ns he wont through the throng to and 

• f f ^ “ t * 

from the royal closet. .All aorta of auguriob v/ero’ ’ drawn 
from the tone in whicU-His Majesty spoke to the Lord- Pre- 
sident, or from the laugh with which His Majesty honoured 
a jest of the fjord Privy Seal; and in a few hoursjihe 
hopes and fears inspired by such, slight indications had 
spread to. all the coifee-houses from St. James’s to the 
Tower. ' , i , , 


98. The coffee-house must not 'he dismissed with ^ a 
cursory mention. It might indeed at the Coffee 

time have been not improp'erly'oalled d mOst ' henacs.' 
important political institution. XTo Farliamdht had . sat for 
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years. The municipal council of the Ci<y liad ceased to 
speak the sense of the citizens, Public meetings, harangues, 
resolutions, and the rest^of the modern machinery of agita- 
tion had not yet come into fashion. Nothing resembling the 
modem newspaper existed. In such circumstances the 
coifee-honses were the chief organs through which the public 
opinion of the metropolis vented itself. 

99. The first of these establishments had been sot ^ 
Hfptory and Up, in the time of the Commonwealth, by a 
Thwtcdffce*^' Turkey merchant, who had acquired among 

bonacs. the Mahomedans a taste for thoir favourite 
beverage. . The convenience of being able to make appoint- 
ments in any part of the town, and of being able to pass 
evenings socially at a very small charge, was so groat that 
-the fashion spread fast. Every man of the upper or middle 
■class went daily to his cofToe-honso to learn the nows and to 
disonss it. Every coffee-house had one or more orators to 
whose eloquence the crowd listened -with admiration, and 
who soon became, what the journalists of our own timo liave 
been called, a fourth Estate of the realm’. ' The cOnrt had 
long seen with uneasiness the growth 'Jjf* this' noW power in 
the state An attempt had been' made,' 'during Daoby’s ad- 
ministration, to close the ' coffoo-housos, ‘ But men of all 
parties missed their usual place of resort so much that 
there ^was 'an nniversol outcry. ’ The government did not 
venture, in opposition to a feeling so strong and general, 
to enforce a regulation of .which the legality might well be ' 
questioned. Since that, time ten years had elapsed, and 
during those years the number and influence of the coffee- 
houses had been mnstantly increasing, Foreigners remark- 
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ed'tb&it fcbe'coffee bonsy was tliaf 'whicH espeoialljr distin- 
gnisb^drLondon 'from all other cities i tbai tbe ooffee^bonse 
■was tbe' Londoner’s borne, abd tbat' tbose 'wKo wished to 
fin'd a'gentlemaa'ooinmonly asked, not whether he'- lived in 
Meet Street or Ohancery Lanej bat whether ]ie frequented 
the Grecian or the Rainbow. Nobody was ’ exclude^.-, from 
these places wholdid down his penny at the bar. Tet'every 
rank and profession, and evefy shade' of religions and politi- 
cal opinion, hdd its own^head-quarters. I^Tbere were boiisee 
near St‘. dames’s Park where fops con^egated, their heads 
and shoulders covered with black or flaxen wigs, nbt.less 
ample than those which are "now worn by the Chancellor 
and by the Speaker of the House of Commons- The wl^ 
came from Paris ; a'nd so- did the rest the fine geiitletnan’s 
ornaments,' his einbroideired coat, ‘ his fringed gloves, and' 
the tas&ei whicii upheld his pantaloons The conversation 
was in that dialect which,’ long after it had ^ ceased to be 
spoken in fashionable circles, continued, in the month of. 
Lord Poppirigton, to excite the mirth^of theatres.*^ The atmos- 
phere was'like that of a perfumer’s . shop. Tobacco 'in. any' 
other form than' 'that of richly scented snuff was held in' 
abomination. If any clown, 'ignorant of the usages’ of the" 
bouse, called for a pipe, the' sheers of. the’ whole assembly 
and the short answers of the ' waiters soon convinced him 
that he had better go somewhere else^ ’"N'or. indeedj would 
he have had far to go. For, in general, the coffee' rooms 

• The chief .pecaliarity of this dialect was that, in a large class of 
words, the O.was pronounced like A. Thus stork was piononnced stark 
Lord Sunderland was a great master of this'’cbnrt tone, as^fioge^ North 
calls it ; and ,Tiths Oates affected it " in the hope of passing for a fine 
‘gentleman' ■' ‘ • , 
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reeked witk tobacco like a guardroom ; and strangers some*; 
times espresspd tbeir surprise tbat so many people should 
leave tbeir ow'n firesides to sit in the midst of eternid 
and stencil. Nowhere was the smoking more constant than 
at WiU’s. That celebrated house, situated between Covent 
Garden and Bow Street', was saored.to polite letters. There 
the talk was about poetical justice and the unities of place 
and time. There was a faction for Perrault and the 
moderns, a faction for Boileau and the ancients. One group 
debated, whether Paradise Lost onght not to have been in 
rhyme. To another an envious poetaster demonstfated that 
Venice 'Preserved ought to have been hooted from the stage. . 
IJnder no roof was a gr^ater^imriety of figures to be seeUj 
Earls in -stars, and garters, ^4r^men in cassocks and bands, 

. pert Tetnplarsi sheepialflfi'^a from the Universities, transla-, 
tors andindes>makers in ragged coats of frieze. The, great, 
press was to get near the chair where^John Dryden sate. In 
winter that chair was always in the warmest nook by the 
fire : in summer it stood Jn .the balcony. / To bow- to him, 
and to hear his opinion of Eacine s Itist tragedy or/of Possn’s 
treatise on epic poetry, was thought a privilege. ^ A pinch 
from his snuS bos was an honour sufficient to turn the head 

O o ,.l ’ ) . • ■ li . I 

of a young enthusiast. There wore ooffee-houses where the 
first medical men might be consulted. Doctor John BadcliSe 
who, in the year 1685, rose to the largest practice in London 
came daily, at the hour when the Exchange was full, from 
his house in Bow Str-efit, then a fashionable part of the 
capital, to Garraway’s.yahd was to bo found, surrounded by’ 
surgeons' and apothecaries, at a particular table. There 
were Pnriten coSee-honses where no oath was heard, and 
where lankhaired men disonssed election and reprobation 
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througli'llieir' 'noses'* Jew coffee houses' where dark-eyed 
money bhangets from' Venice and from Amsterdam greeted 
each other ; and Popish coffee-houses, 'where, as good Prp- 
Niestantk believed, Jesuit’s planned, over th'eir bni)S, another 
j^at fire,' and oast silver bullets’ to shoot the Eahg. ^ 

100. These gregarious habits had no small . share in 
■forming the character of- the Londoner, of .that agejo He 
was, indeed, a different.being,from the rus?., 

I tic. Englishman. ; There was -.not then the 
intercourse which 'nojv exists between the-. 

.twp, .classes, , Only, very .-grealt men. w,ere 
. in the habit of - dividing the year; between, 
town and country. ,I)ew esquires,. came to, .! : 

the capital , thrice in thbir lives. . Nor was - .it yet th^e prac- 
tice of all citizens in easy circumstances to breathe, i the 
.fresh air of, the fields „and woods., during- some weeks of 
eyery .summer; A c^raey, in a rural village, was stared 
, at as much as if he had , intruded into ' a .Elraal of Hotten- 
tots. On the other hand, ,when the lord of a Lincolnshire 
or Shropshire manor, appeared in Eleet S.treet,,,he was as 
l ' 'ehsiljjjdistingaishedjfrbm the resident population as a Turk 
^^or a La’Sba r'^^'^’His ^dress,' fiis gait, his ,ac.cent, the manner in 
which he stared ’ at the .shops, 'stumbled' into the J^tterjs, 
ran against the porters^ and stood under . the waterspouts^, 
r$®*y^i™' ont as ^ excellent subject for the operations 
of C^indfers and Imnrerers?^ Bullies iostled him into the 
Keimel. Hackney coachmen- splashed Him from, head to 
foot. Thieves explored 'with ^ perfect security the (hu^e 
pockets of his horseman's coat, while he , stood entranced 
'bjf the splendour of the Lord Mayor’s show.^ .Mqneydrop- 
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pers, sore .from the cart’s tail, introduced themselves to 
,nim, and appeared to him Ihe^most ./ipnest friendly gentle- 
men that he had ever seen, Paint jad women, the refnpe of 
Lewkner Lane and Whetstone Park, passed themselves on 
inm for countesses and maids of honour. If he asked his 
,^ay to Samt James’s, his informants sent him to Mile End, 
If he weht'into a'slfop, he was/instantly discerned to be a 
fit purchaser of everything that nobody else wonld buy, of 
secondhand embroidery, copper rings, and watcbhs that 
would not, go. If be rambled into any fashionable ciofiee 
bonse. be becomO a, m^k for the insolent derisoil ■ of fops 
and the grave waggery of Templarsi Enraged end ’morti- 
fied,' he soon returned to hie mfmsion, and there, in’ the 
homage of bis tenants, and the conversation of • hit • bo6h 
companions, found consolation, for the vexations' 'end hnmi- 
liationS' which he bad undergone. There 'be’dncO more'felt 
himself a great man ; and- he saw nothing above him- ^cept 
'When at thevassises he took his seat on’ihe bench ’near the 
Judge, or When at the m'uster of the’ militia he sainted the 
Lord Lieutenant. . i . - .i;.I 


lOI. The chief cause _ whipii^ the fusion of • the 

iSifferent elements of society .so mperfecfc was the extreme 

MeatiB o£ com- difficulty which our ancestors found in pass- 
mnnioation* * r ' j. ' , ‘ 

' ^ place. Or all inventions, 

the aJpha^t and ,t^■ priniing press' alone ' excepted, those 

invention’s which abridge distance have done most for the 

civilisation of our ’ .species, fevery improyemeut of the 

means of locqmdtion benefits manlnhd morally and inteiiec- 

tually ak weir/as ma^eriaily.aiid 'not only facaitotes' tbe ' 

interoban^o of the various productions of nature 'and art. 
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but tends to 'remoTe, .national and _ pijovincial antipathies, 
and to bind together. all the branches, of ; the great human 
family. *In , the seventeenth , century the .inhabitants of 
London -were, for alniost every, ^ practical . pni*ppBe, farther 
.from , Reading ..than they now are from Edinburgh , an^ 

. farther from Edinburgh than,,they.no,W;are from Yienna,^ ■ ■ 


102. ' The subjects of Oh'arles the* Second were not, it is 

• ’ t 

true, quite unacquainted with that principle which has, in 


our own,,.^ime, produced an unprecedented - ’Difficulty 'o£ 
revolution in human .affairs^ which -has . .•> 


enabled navies -to adyanpe ,in the face of wind and tide, and 
battalions, attended by all their baggage .and ‘artillery, to 
traverse kingdoms at a pace equal to that of the fleetest 
race horse. . The Marquess of Worcestor. ;bad ;rec 0 ntly ob- 
served the expansive power, of ■ moisture,, rarefied ,by heat. 
After many experiments he had succeeded in constructing 
a rude steam en^pne, which he called^ a fire water work, and 
which he pronounced to.be an admirable and, most forcible 
instrument of propulsion. ^ But th.e. Marquess was suspect- 
ed to be a madman, ,.and known to be a Papist. His in- 
ventions, therefore^ .found no favourable .reception. ..His 
,&e water work pMgbt,. perhaps, „fnrm8h matter for conver- 
^sation at,a meeting of tlie Royal Society, .but .was not, ap- 
plied to , any practical purpose. , There ,wpre no., railways 
excppt a few made , of, timber, from ■ the .mouths . of the 
Worth Umbrian, coal. pits to the banks -of the Tyne.,,- There 
.w^as very little internal^ cprqmunicatipn ^by „w;ater., . -A few\ 
attempts had been mad.e to deepen . and embank the natural 
.streams, but, '^ith slender, .st^cpess. Hard^, a single navigr 
^S^H^ad'^een eveh.prqjeoted. .The English', of /that 
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•clky -were in the -habit of 'talking -with -mingled admiration 
and' despair' of the ‘immense trench 'by ’-whidh Lewis "tiV 
Poncteenth had made a ' jnnotion bet-ween tha Aiilantio a-nd 
the ilediterranean.'- Tbey^little thought that their bbirntty 
Wnld, in the course of a -few generations, be ihtersdoted,' at, 
the cost of private adventurers, by artificial rivets making 
up more than four times the length of. the Thames, the' 
Severn, and the .Trent together. , ‘ 

; 103. It was by the highways that' 'both 'tacaivelWrs and 
goods generally passed from place to' place. And' thosb 
Thd Condition Wgli^ays appear ‘to have been far ^di-se 
of the high • than might have been ekpeeted' from the 
degree of wealth' and oivilisatidh "which iihe 
nation had even^eh attained. On the best liaes "of com'* 
munioation the^fruts were deep, the descent^ precipitous, 
and the 'way often such as^it was hardly' possible to distin- 
guish in the dusk, from the unin'olosed heath' s,hd fen whicli/ 
lay on both sides. Ralph Thoresby, thej.kntitjunry,' was in 
danger of losing his -way oil the great North^ 'roa’d,'bBtweei 
Bamby Moor and Tuxford, 'and abMally '^lost-'his way be- 
tween Doncaster and York. Pe^ys'.^dnd-'his wife, traveUihg 
"in their own^^aoh, -'loBctheit'I^vayvbetwb'eh ' Newbuiy and 
;Rea'ding. In the course' of'the s^yie ' tour thdy lost their 
way near Salisbury, a’hd'-’wei'e in '’danger of 'liaving 'fo p aff g 
the night on the plairi," It was 'only in'fine weather -thU- 
the'-whole breadth '6f the' road was ‘available for wheeled 
,^?^ehicles.‘ Often'.the mud'-lay debp oh the right and the left; 
.--and'-'qnly a - harrow track 'of -firm ground rog'^ ab’dvd thb 


ti“es obstructions and '^ualitels 'wdre 
-freque&V add the path -^s sometimes blocked np dturih^ Si 
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long;tiiiie,by carriers, neither of- tvhom ‘-wohld^ break the 
wy;, rit happened, almost every day, thai- coaohes .atnck 
fast, nTitil alleam o£ cattle Tyonld bo procured from' some 
noighbonring farm, to t'ng them ' out of the slough. But 
ih bad seasons the traveller -had. to encounter inconveniences 
still more serious. Thoresbyt who "was in the habit of tra^- 
velling between Leeds and the capital, has recorded t in hie 
Diary, such a series of perils and disasters as might suffice 

fora journey to the ^Frozen Ocean or to the Desert of 
Sahara. On one occasion he learned that the floods, "were 

between Ware and ’Londop, that passengers'^ had to. 
swim for their lives, and that a higgle^ad perished in the 
attempt to cross. In consequence of these tidings he .turn- 
out of the high road and > was conducted across some 
meadows, where it was necessary for him .to ride to the 
saddle skirts in' water. In' the course of another journey 
he narrowly escaped being swept, away by an inundation 
of the Trent, s He was -afterwards detained at Stamford 
four days, on account,,, of the state of the roads, and .then 
ventured to proceed only because, fourteen members, of- 
the House of Commons, who were going up in a body 
to, Parliament, with guides and numerous ' attendants, 
tMk him^ into, their company. 'On ahe ' roads of Derby- 
shire traveUers werefn constant’ fear for thtir necbs, ahd 
were frecinenbly compelled to;.aHght,and lead their ' beastg. 
The great route through Wales to Holyhead was in such a 
state .that., 1685, .a viceroy going f'to Ireland, was five 
ours in travelling fourteen miles;y from Saint Asaph ^to " 
onway. Between Conway and Beaumaris he was forced to' 
wa - great part of, the way ; and 'his' lady -was oartied^in^a 
Utter, . iHis coach was; with ^gtebt difficulty, and the-help df 
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mbiUy bafidB, brought after him ©ntire. In general, carriages 
-V7ere>takeu 'to pieoea at Oonway and borne, on^ the 'sbonldora 
pf. stoat' Welsh. peasants, .to tbs Menai Straits.' 'In some 
parts of Khnt .and Snssex none hat the strongest; horses 
could, in \nntfer, get through the bog, in vihioh it every step,, 
they sank deep. The markets were often inacoossiblo during 
several months. It is said that the fruits of the earth wore 
sometimea saSered to rot in one place, -while in another 
place, distant only a few miles, the' supply fell far short' of 
the demand, The wheeled carriages wore, iri this district/' 
generally' palled by osen. When Prince Geojgo'of Denmark 
visited the stately mansion ot''Pettltfrbh in wet ^weather, he 
was six hoars in going nind miles ; and it was necotSary that' 
a body of stnrdy hinds should on each side of his coach, 
in order to prop it. Of the 'carriages which convoyed his 
retinue .several were upset and injured. A letter from one oi! 
his gentlemen in waiting* hai'beon'preserved, in wbioh^the 
unfortunate courtier complains tbdt, during fonrteon hdnrs, 
he never once alighted, except livhen bis conch was over- 
tamed or stuck fast in the mud. ' ’ '* 

/ i’ '' ,i''l 

^ 104. One chief cause of the badness of tho roads seems 

The first law ioT , to have been the defeotive state of the law, 
tolU loVlho «• parish was bound, to repair the high- 

palr of high ways -ways which , passed ithrodgh it. .The pea* 
santry were forced to give their gratnitonsj labour six days' 
in,' the year,' If this was nob sniholenb, mrod..lahohr was 
employed, and the expense was met by ja- parochial rate. 
That a ronte oonneoting. two great towns, w hioh have a latge 
and thriving trade with each other, , shonli I , bo 'maintained 
at the cost of the mral population scatberel 1' • between ^bem • 
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is obvipusly, nnjust ; and tliis injasticB .was peculiarly glar- 
iug in tlie dase nf the great North road, which' ,traversed 
very poor and thinly inhabited disttiots, and ^joined very 
rich and populpns districts. Indeed it. was not-indhe'power 
of. the parishes of Huntingdqnshire to mend a highway worn 
by. the constant traffic between the West Biding of Yorkshire 
^d London. Soon after the , Restoration this grievance 
attracted the.not ice of Parliament j and an act, the first of 
onr mfipy.:ta^^ike acts, was passed, imposing a small’ toll 
on '.travellers and goods, for the, purpose of keeping some 
parts of this important line of communication, in good ’repair. 
This innovation, however, excited many mnrniurs ; and the 
other great avennes to the capital were long left under the 
■old system, . A change was at length efiSecded,* but not with- 
out much difficulty. For unjust and absurd taxation to 
* ' .. * * * * * 
which men are accustomed is often borne far more willingly - 

-than the most reasonable impost which is new. It , was not 
till many toll bars had been violently polled down, till the 
troops had in many districts been forced to act against the,* 
people, and till mnbh blood, bad been shed, that a good 
system was introduced, By slow degrees reason triumphed 
over prejudice ; and onr island is now crossed ;in .every 
direction by near thirty thonsand , miles of turnpike 
road. 


105. On thp best highways heavy articles were, in- the 
time of Charles the Second, generally con- Chargei for ' 
veyed from place to place by stage .■waggpns. Roods traffic 
In the straw of these .yehicle^- nestied a.VroVd^'^p^ra^s, 
who could not afford travel by.eoacli or on horseback, and 
who ,were prevented -by infirmity, or by the " weight of their" 
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laggage, from going on'foot. The expense of transmitting 
'heavy goi^s in this way was enormous. From. London to 
Birmingham the oharere was seven pounds a ’ tod : from 
London to Exeter twelve pounds a ton. This was about 
fifteen pence a ton for .every mile, more by . a third than was 
afterwards charged on turnpike roads, and' fifteen' times 
what is now demanded by railway companies. The cost' of 
conveyance amounted to a prohibitory tax on many useful 
article's, Goal in particnlitr was never seen'except in the 
districts where it was produced, or in the districts to which 
it could be carried by sea, and was indeed always known in 
the south of England by the name of sea coal, ’ 

106. On by roads, and generally throughout the country 
„ , , north of York and west of ' Exeter, goodB 

r&ck«bor86s. * ^ 

‘ were carried by long trains of packhorses 

These strong and patient beasts, the breed of which | is 'nov 
extinct, werd attended by a class of- men ' who seem to hav« 
borne mnoh resemblance to the Spanish muleteers, i 
traveller of humble condition often fo'ahd it convenient fc 
perform a journey mounted on a’ paoksaiddle between tw 
baskets, under the core of these hardy guides. The expena 
of this mode of conveyance was small. But' the carava 
moved at a foot’s pace ; and. in winter the cold was often ir 
supportable. 

107. The rich commonly travelled in their own carri^e 
The stately / with at least fonr horses. Gotten, the faci 

Tthwe timS attempted to go from Londoh i 

inore'anecesBity the Peak with a single pair, but found i 
than a luxury. o i. ni. . 

' oaint Albans that the journey would be i 

supportably tedious, and altered his plan. A. coach and s 
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in OUT time never, seen, except, as part* of^ some p%'eanfc. 
The freqnent. mention^, therefore ,b£. snoh equipages in. old 
books is likely to mislead us'. , We attribute to , magnificence 
Tvhat ^as -really the effect of a very disagreeable necessity. 
People,' in the tirae of , OharleS the Second, . travelled witli 
six 'horses, because vrith a, smaller number, there ."was great 
danger ^.of sticking fast in the mire. Nor were even six 
horses always snflicient. Yanbmgh, in. the succeeding gene- 
ration, described with gfreat humour the, way in. which .a, 
country gentleman, newly chosen a member of, Parliament, 
.went'np io.London.; On that occasion , all the 'exertions of 
six beasts, two of' which, had been taken from the plongh^ 
could not save the family coach from being,, imbedded in a 
quagmire. 

X ' ^ 

108. Public carriages had recently been much improv- 
ed. Daring the years which immediately followed the 
Restoration, a diligence ran between Iiondou Stage 
and Oxford in two days. The passengers coaclicB. 
slept at Beaconsfield. At length, in the spring of 1669. 
a great and daring innovation was attempted, tt'was 
announced that a vehicle, described as the Plying Coach, 
wonld perform the whole, journey between sunrise and 
suns'et. ' This spirited undertaking was solemnly considered ' 
and sanctioned by the Heads of the University, and 
appears to have excited the same sort of* interest which, is 
excited in'* our own trine by the opening of a new railway. 
The Vice chancellor, by a notice' affixed in all public plhces, 
prescribed the hour' and place of ' departure. The success- 
.of the experiment was complete; At six in the morning 
the carriage began to move from’ before the' ancient-front 
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109., This ujodo of travelling whioli by 'Englishmen of 
the present day Tvonld be regarded ns insufferably slow, 
seemed to our ancestor^ wonderfully and 
The oppoaitio^ indeed Jilarmingly rapid. In a work pnb- 
lisbed a few months .before the death of 
Charles the Second, the flying coaches are 
extolled as .for superior to-any similar vehicles ever known 
in the world. Their velocity is the subjeot of special com- 
mendation, and, is triumphantly .contrasted with the sluggish 
nace of the ooiitinentaL posts. , Bub with boasts like these 
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I 

tras mingled tlie sonnd 'o£ complaint <and 'iiweotive, 7he 
interests of large classes had been nnfavotiiublj' af^otOd by 
the esteblisbment of the new diligences'; and, ‘as nsnal, many 
persons were, &om mere stnpidity and bestinaoy, disposed to 
damour against the innovation, simply becanse it was an 
innovation. It was. vehemently .argued that this mode of 
conveyance would be fatal to ^e breed, of horses and to .the 
noble art of horsemanship.; that the Thames, which had long 
been an important nursery seamen, would cease, to be the 
ohiet thoroughfare from London , up to Tyindsor and down to 
Gra-v^end, that saddlers and spurriers would be ruined 
by hundreds, that numerous inns, at which mounted travel* 
lers had been in .the - habit of stopping, would be deserted, 
and would no longer pay any, .rent ; that the new. carriages 
^were toohotin summer and too cold 4n .winter; that the 
passengers were grievously annoyed by invalids and crying 
children ; that the coach sometimw reached the inn so late 
that it was impossible to get supper, and sometimes started 
so early that it was impossible to get breakfast. On these 
grounds it was gravely recommended that'no public carriage 
should be permitted to have more than four horses, to start 
oftener than once a week, or .to go more than thirty miles a 
day. It was hoped that, if this regnlction were adopted, all 
except the sick and the lame would return' to . the old ihofle 
of travelling. .Petitions embodying such opinions as these 
were presented to. the king in council from several companies, 
of the city of London, from several • provincial towns, and 
.from the justices, of severrf counties. We smile at these 
things., It is, not impossible that onr descendants, when. they, 
rpadthehistory.of the .opposition offered bv cnDidit^'aud 
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|>re3ndice ',to,-,the,.inipi:ovdmeiits .of the nineteenth, century, * 
may,Bmile.in;their.tnm«rr .t- vf . t . 

'.' >f HOIfiln spite>o£ the attraoCiohs of'the'-flyihg coaches, it* 
‘^rarelling on "Was Still' nahalfot xn'Bn who enjoyed health 
'- ■HotMbRcl:. ” and vigbur, «aiid Who ‘■werfi not' encumbered 
by mnoh baggage, to pBi^orih long jonrneys bn horseback.' 
If the traveller wishe'd to mbve'bspeditiohsly he rode post; 
iFresh saddle 'horses'and guides 'wefTe to be'proonred at con* 
Vbhient' distances along 'hll the ^eat’ lines of road. The 
'charge was threeperiod’a mile'fbr'ehbh horse and fonrpenoe’ 
a stage for the guide; It this maiiner, when the ways werb 
good,' '* it ' was possible to travel, for a considerable time, as 
rapidly as by any conveyance known in England, till vehicles 
Were propelled by steam. There Were as yet no post chaises; 
nor 'could those 'who ‘rode in their ' own coabhe's ordinarily 
prooureia Change ^o'f horses,' The' 'KSng, howeW, and the 
great officers of state were' ‘able to command relays. Thus 
Charles commonly went in one day from Whitehall to New- 
market, a distance Of abontdfty-five miles through a level 
country ; and this was thought by his subjects 'a proof of 
great aotivity^ I Evelyn performed the same journey in com- 
pany with the Lord Treasurer Clifford. The Cbaoh was drawn 
by six horses.i which were ’ changed at Bishop Stoirtford and 
again 'at Chesterford. The travellers roaohed Nowmarket at 
night. Such a mode of conveyance' seems to have been consi- 
dered aa a rare luxury confined 'to princes and ministers. - ' 

■Ilf.- Whatever might'W the' way in which a journey 
Highlwny. performed, ‘the travellers, unless they 

were nnineron's and well armedl ran oonsi- 
derable risk of being stopped and plundered. The mounted 
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higHwaTirian, a maratider known to our generation only from 
booksi was to be found on every main road. The waste 
traois wbiob lay on tbe great rentes near London "Were 
espeoially bannted by plpnderera of ,tbis class. Hounslow 
Heatb, on tbe great Westem'Koad, and Finobley Common, 
on the great Nortbem Hoad, w®re perhaps tbe most celebrat- 
ed pf these, spots. The, Cambridge scholars trembled when 
they approached Epping Forest, even in broad daylights 
/teamen who had just been paid off at Chatham were often 
compelled to deliver th‘eir'p,nrses on Gadshill, celebrated near 
a hundred years earlier by the greatest of .poets as the'soene of 
the depredakohs of Poins and Falstaff^The public authorities 
seem to have' been often at', a loss how to deal with the 
plunderers. At one time* it "was announced in the Gazette 
that several, persons, who were strongly suspected of being 
highwaymen, but against whom there was not sufficient evid- 
ence, would be paraded at Newgate in riding dresses : their 
horses would also be shown : aud all gentlemen who had 
been robbed' were invited to inspect this singular exhibition. 
On another bcoasiou a pardon was publicly offered to a rob- 
ber if he would give up some rough diamonds, of immense 
value, which he hed taken when he stopped the Harwich 
mail., A short time after appeared another proclamation, 
warning' the innkeepers that the eye of the government was 
upon them." Their criminal connivance, ! it was affirmed, 
enabled banditti- -to infest the roads .with impunity. That 
these suspicions were, not without foundation, is proved by 
the dying speeches of some penitent robbebs of that age, who 
appear to have received from ' the innkeepers services 'much 
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resfibabling those wliioli Farquhar’s Boniface rendered, to 
, Gibbet* 

112. It was necessary to the snccess and even to the safety 
Bomantic talea the high wayinan that he shonld be a bo|d 
aboQt highway and shilfnl rider, and that bis manners and ap* 
then aTd^von pearance should be such as snited the master 
of a fine horse. He therefore held an aristoc- 
ratioal position in the oommnnity of thieves, appeared at 
fashionable coffee houses and gaminp; honses, and betted with 
men of quality on the race gronnd.t Sometimes, indeed, he was 
a man of good family and education. { k. romantic interest 
therefore attached, and perhaps still attaohes, to the names of 
freebooters of this class./ The vulgar eagerly drank in tales 
of their ferocity and audacity, of their occasional acts of 
generosity and good nature, of their amours, of their miraon- 
lous escapes, of their desperate straggles, and of their manly 
bearing at the bar and in the cart. Thus it was related of 
William ffevison, the great rbbW of Yorkshire,” that he 
levied a quarterly tribute on all the northern drovers, and, in 
return, not only spared them himself, but protected them 
against all other thieves ; that he demanded purses in the 
most courteous manner ; that ho gave largely to the pool* 
what he had taken from the rich ; that his life was once 
spared by the royal clemency, but, that he again tempted his 

* See the London QftZotto, May 14, 1677, Anguat 4, 1687, Deo '5, 
1C8T The Inst confession of AngnsUn King, who was the son of an 
eminent dirine, and had bean edneated at Cambridge^ but was hanged 
at Colchester in March 1C88. is highly enrions. 

t Oitttaell~Pta.y sir, han’t I seen yonr face ait Will’s coffeehouse i 
Yes, sir, and at White’s too— Beans’ Stratagem 
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fate/ and ali IdTigih' died,' in 1685, on the gallows of Tork.f 
It 'was related how‘ Claude Dnval, the'* French' page’ of the 
Duke* of Richmond,' took to ' the i'oad/ became captain of a 
formidable gang, and had the honour to be named first in a 
royal proclamation against notorious offenders ; how at the 
head of his, troop he stopped a lady’s cbaoh, in which there 
WM a booty of four hundred pounds ; how he took only one 
hundred. ^and suffered th.e fair owner to , ransom the rest 
by .dancing , a cdrahto wifh him on the heath ; how his 
vivacious gallantry stole away the hearts of all women ; 
bow his dexterity at sword and pistol made him a terror 
to all man ; how. at length, in the year 1670, he was seized 
when^ overcome by wine; how dames of high rank .visited 
him in prison, and with' tears interceded for his ‘life; 
how the King would have granted a pardon, bub for the 
interference of Judge Morton, the terror of highwaymen, 
who threatened to resign his office unless the law were 
carried into full effect;, and how, after the execution, the 
corpse lay in state with all the pomp of scutcheons, wax 
lights, black hangings and mutes, till the same cruel Judge, 
who had intercepted the meroy of the .crown, sent officers 
to disturb the ob3e(iuies??‘'ln'these'''anecdoteB there is 
doubtless g large . mixture of fable ; but '.they are not’ on that 


t Gent’s Htetory of York. Another marandcr o£ the same description, 
named Biss, was hanged at Salisbury in 1G96; In n ballad which is in 

the Pepysian Library, ho is represented as defending himself thus before 
toe uDago : ^ 


'•What say you now, my honoured Lord,, 
What harm was there in this ? 

Bich, Wealthy misers were abhorred 
By bravo; 'freehearted Biss. ” ' - 
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account unworthy of being” recorded'; for-' it is 'both an au- 
ihentio and an important fact that.unch tales, whether false 
or.tmej were- heard by. our .ancestors with eagerness, and 
faith. ' ■ . ' ’ 


113. All the varions dangers by which the traveller 
was beset were greatly increased , by darkness. He 
The public was therefore commonly .desirous of having 

. inna the shelter of a roof during the night ; and 

such shelter it was hot difficult to obtain. .From a very 
early period the inns of England had been renowned Our 


first 'great poet had described the esoeUent accommodation 
which they afforded to the pilgrims of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Nine and^ twenty persons, with their horses, found 
room in .the wide chambers and stables of the Tabard in 
Southworlcr The food was of the best, and the wines saoh‘ 
as drew the company on. to drink i^argely. Two hundred 
years later, tmder the reign of Elizabeth^ William Harrison 
gave a lively description of thp' plenty and comfort of tke 
great hosteiries’ ThC .(jlionttkent of Europe, ho said, could’ 
show nothing like ^em. .There were some in which two or 
three hundred people, with . their horses, could without 
difficulty be lodgH and fed. The bedding, the tapestry, 
above all, the abundance of clean, and fine linen was matter 
of wonder. Valuable plate was ofteU set on the tables. 
Nay, there were signs^vhich had cost thirty or forty pounds 
In the sevent'eeiith Century England abounded with excellent 
Junsef every rank The traveller sometimes, in a small 
^lage, lighted on a public house such as Walton has desorib- 
ed, where the brick floor was swept dean; where the walls 
^ere stuck round with ballads, where the sheets smelfof 
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lavender, 'and where a*- blazing fire, a cup of good ale, and 
a 'dish of fronts fresh frotri-the neighboTiring’ brook,* were to 
he procured at small charge/ At' the larger houses of enter- 
f ainment were to be found beds hung with silbi choice c^k- 
ety, and claret Vqnal to the best 'which was' drunk in IiohHon. 
The innkeepers too, -it was said, were not like other inn- 
keepers, ' On the Continent 'the 'landlord was the‘ Arrant of 
those who crossed the threshold. In England he* was at 
servant. ISTever was' an Englishniah more at home than 
when he took hia 'ease injhisinn. Even men of fortoke, 
who might in their own 'mansions have enjoyed evoiy Inxury, 
were often in the -habit of passing their evenings in the 
parlour'of some neighbouring house of public entertaimheh't. 
They seem to have thought 'that tomfort'and ireedoih could 
in no other place he enjoyed in eqhal perfeotioh This ieel- 
ing continued during many 'generaBons to he a nhtibnal 
ptouliarity. The liberty and jollity of inns long furnished 
matter to OUT novelists 'and dramatist’s; Johnson dedared 
that a’ tavern chair was the throne of human felicity ; and 
Shenstone gently co'mplained that no private roof, however 
friendly, gave the Tmuderer so warm a welcome as that 
'which was’tohe ’fotihdat^ inn.’ ' ' ' ‘ ' ' 

i * ' * #» i ' , , . ' i 

H4r. Many conyeniOTces, ‘Which were unknown at JBlamp- 
.ton Court ,and iVh^tehall in the.seventeenth - Oatjsea p£ the 
century, are .to - bo found in 'Ohr ^modern 
^ hotels.^ Tet on the whole it is^-certain that the .improvement 
of onr houses of- public en^rtainment- has. by uo means ^ept 
. pace with.the improvement of; onr roads and of onr convey- 
ances. . Nor is this strange j for it is evident that, all , other 
circnnmtances being supposed, equal, the inns will be best 
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‘^here.tliejmeaiis.ojE locomotion.- are iworst. - 'The quicker* the 
•^^te o^.teavelliiig,, the, less important is it that. -there^ -sHo^d 
be^ nnmerpns. agreeable .resting . places ‘ i for. the r traveller ^ 
A -hundred (and isixty.yeara^ago.ajperso)! who came up ’to. the 
capital from -a promote county i gener^y required twelve or 
fifteen meals, and, lodging foP..&VB or six nights by the way. 
If he were a great man, he 'expepted the meals and lodging 
to. be .comfortable, r and eyen 'luxurious. < At prese'nt we-fly 
^m York or Exeter- to ^;Ijondon{, by the light,of a single 
winter’s day. At .present, therefore, a , traveller seldom in* 
terrupts his journey merely for the sake of rest and refresh- 
ment.- The cons^uence is that hundreds of excellent inns 
have fallen into ^utter decay. In a short time no good houses 
of that description will be found, except at places where 
strangers are likely to be detained by business or pleasure. . 

,115. The mode in which correspondence was carried on 
< between distant places may. excite the scorn 

, of the.presentjgeperatjon,;.. yet it was B,uoh 

as might have moved the , admiration ;,and envy of fthe 
polished nations of antiquity, or of the. contemporaries ;of' 
'Baleigh and Oeoil.| jArude and imperfect establishment 
of post for the conveyance of letters had been set up by 
Oharles the First, and had been swept away by the civil 
war. Under the ’ Oommonwealth the design was resumed. 
At the Restoration^ the proceeds of the Post Office, after 
all expenses had been paid, were settled on the Duke of 
York. ' On' most lines of road the ihails went out and came 

m only on the' alternate ‘days'. In' Oomwall, in the fens of 
Lincolnshire, and among the -hills'and lakes of Cumberland. 

letters 'were -received only once a' week.’ "During- a xo;^ 
progresslia daily post was, despatched .from the capital'to 
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t^e place* where' the' ootirt sbjohrnedi ‘^here '<^as''als6 daily 
(tommutuoation^' belween‘''LondQii -and tha''Do\hi8 ; 'find the 
same' privilege was 'sometimes- extended id' Tonbridge .Wells 
aod 'Bath at the 'seasons 'wHdh-ihos'e plades %er6'^ is'ibwded 
bythd great. »-THe * bags were' 'carried’ dh'hdrsebaot'' day 'and 
night- 'at the fate of aboot- five''mil6a''an'boor.' ' > - 

, ' ' ^ t ^ i t i 

116. The revenue of this establishment was not derived 

'solely' from the -charge fof the transmission ' The postal 
of dettefft' ' "The 'post office I alone was entiled ° horses,”* 

to- furnish post horses ; andj froih'th'd bare with which this 
tiionopoly was '{guarded, we- may -infer that it was. found 
profitable.'- If, "indeed, a traveller ha'd waited "half an hour 
without beiiig supplied, he might hire h hii^se ‘ wherever 
he could. ' ‘ ’ ’ ' . " t " ' * 

117. ' To facilitate correspondence between one part of 
lidnddh and another was not originally one of the objects 
of the Post Office. But in the reign of First establish- 
Charles the Second, an enterpising citizen .^nny pos^. 
of London,' William Dockwray, set up at great expense,''*a 
penny post, which delivered letters and parcels six or eight 
times a day in the busy and crowded streets near the 
Bxchange, arid ^four times a day in the outskirts of the 
capital. This improvenaent was, as usual, strenuously 
rasisted, The porters complained that their interests were 
attacked, and tore down the placards in which the scheme 
was anno^ced to the public. The exmtement caused by i 
Godfrey s deaith, and by the discovery of Oolemau’s pajpefs, * 
was then at the height. A cry was therefore raised that 
the penny post was a Popish contrivance. The great Doctor 
Oates, it was affirmed, had -hinted a suspicion that the 
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. ^osnits 'were at. the bottom ;of tho schomo, apd that the 
.hags, if esaminod, yvonld bo found full . of.tMaBon, Tho 
utility of the entorpriao .•was, however, so great and obvious 
,that all opposition proved fruitless. As soon ns it became 
clear that the specTdation wo.uld bo lucrative, the Duke of 
York complained ,o£ it as an infraction of his monopoly, 
and the courts of law decided in this favour. 

118. Tho revenue of the Post Ofiioo ,wns from tho &rst 
constantly increasing. In tho year of the Hestoration a 
JTho revenue ot committee of the House of Oommons, after 

inquiry, had estimated tho net receipt 
at about twenty thousand pounds. At tho close of the reign 
of Oharlcs the Second, tho net receipt was little short of 
fifty thousand pounds } and this was then thought a stn* 
pendons sum. The gross receipt was abont seventy thou* 
Bond pounds. The charge for' convoying a single letter was 
twopence for eighty miles, and threepence for a longer 
distance, Tho poatago increased in proportion to the weight 
of the packet. At present a single letter is carried to the 
extremity of Scotland or of Ireland for a penny ; and the 
monopoly ot post horses has long ceased to exist. Tot tho 
gross annual reoeipte of tho dopartment amount to more 
thau eighteen hundred thousand pounds, and the net 
recoipte to more then seven hundred thousand pounds. It 
is, therefore, soarcely possible to doubt that the number of 
letters, now, conveyed, by mail is, seventy times the number 
which was so epnyoyed at the time of the accession of 
James the Second. 
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,, 119, /No part of -tlie load- which fchc. old/ maOs’ carried' 
out was more , important than. /the, newsletters. In 1685 
nothing '.like the, London daily, paper of our . ifhe'Nowa 
time existed, or could • exist./ Neither . the ] , ^ ..papcra 
necessary, capital .{nor the necessary {skill was to be /found', 
•freedom .too was wanting, a . want.as fatal as that of either 
capital or skill. The presU was not indeed at/that moment 
under a Igeneml censorship.. ^.Thp. licensing, act,, which had. 

. been .passed soon after the Restoration, had expired .in .1679, 
Any person might therefore print,, at.this own ,ris^,a his- 
toiy, a sermon, or, a poem, without the previous approbation 
of any public officer but, the, .Judges wore, unanimously of 
opinion that this liber ^ .d,id. not .extend to. Gazettes. , and 
that by the conimonlaw of Gaglaud, no man, not , authorised 

by the crown, had a right to publish oolitical newSv lyhilq 
the. Whig pai^ was still formidable, the goWmment tho- 
ught it expedient ocoasioually to connive at the violation 
of this rule. During' the great battle of the Exoluion Bill.' ‘ 
manybewspapers were suffered to appear, the’ Protestant,' ’ 
Intelligeute, tho.Ourrent InteBigeuce, the Domestic Intel- \ 
ligehce, the ^rae Ne^, the London Mercury, None of ' 
these was published otteuer thah twice a week. None ex- 
ceeded in size a single small leaf. The quantity' of matter 
which one of them cdntain^ in a year was not^raore .ihan ' 
18 often found in ,two numbers of ‘the Times. .After tli'e 
defeat , of the Whigs it was no longer, nedo'ssary f6r tbe King 
in the. use of 'that vihiph alllps, Judges had 
pronounced to he his nndouhtea'^preroga^ve.''' Al'tlie 01036“^ 
of his, reign no' newspaper, was suffered to appear without , 
his allowance : and his, allowance was given exclusively to,, 
the London Gazette. The London Gazette ■ came out only- 
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oh Mondays atid'^^^Thursday-B.*’ ThB‘'6d'hte\its 'generally' were 
a foyalf'proolaniationj’'tvf’6 br'three'Tory' ad!dreSseS| ''hbiicW 
of two or three ]^rbiri6tionB,la]i''a’coonh^! ^^kiriiush' bet- 
ween the imperial tMo'ps'ah’d-the j&mssan/sjjh the ’Danubei 
a * description ' of" a* "’highway man, ah ahnonhbemeht of a 
grand cobhaght between ' two persons of hohdhr, and an ad- ' 
veftisement bfEeting'a reward for a sttayeli' dog! The whdle'' 
made hp’'two‘' pages of moderate size.'^' Whatever "was ' 
commmiibated' resp'eoti'n^ matters of the highest moment' 
was' o'onimanibated''ih''the 'most meagre and formal 'stylb,' 
86'ihetimeiiV‘ihdeed, when the goverhmeiit ' was ' disposed to 
gratify the'^pablib ohriosify respecting an important, transac- 
tion,' a broadside was pnt forth giving fuller details than' 
c6ald be found ‘in the Gazette : but neither the ' Gazette nor ' 
aiiy ‘ supplementary broadside printed by ’ authority ever . 
contained any intel\igence which . ii.' did " not suit the 
purposes of the court to publish.' The moat important 
parliamentary debates the most rmortant state trials, re- 
corded in our history, were passed over in profound silence.* , 
In the capital the coffee houses supplied in some measure 
the place of a journal, - Thither the Londoners flocked, as 
the Athenians of old flocked to the market place, to hear 

- ' f < / I ^ * i 

I whether there was any news. There men might learn how 
bmtally a Whig had been treated the day before in West- 
minster Hall, what horrible accounts the letters from Edin- . 

I 

burgh gave of the torturing of Oovenanters, how grossly the j 
Navy Board had cheated the crown in the* victualling. 

For 'example,- there is not a word id the Gazette about the impori 
tant tJaJlinmentary Jproceedingg o! November 1685, or about the trial 
and.acqnittal oE the seven ' Bishops, ... 
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of the fieet, and Tvhat grave charges the Lord Privy Seal 
had hionght , agalnsb the .Treasury in the matter of the 
.hearth money. But people who lived at a distance from the 
great theatre of political contention conld bo kept regularly 
informed of .what was passing there only by means of news- 
letters, To prepare such letters became calling in Lon- 
don, as it now is among .the natives of India. The.news- 
writer rambled from coffee room to coffee room, collecting 
reports, sgneezed himself into the , Sessions Honse at the 
Old Bailey if there was an ‘ interesting trial, nay, perhaps 
obtained admission to the gallery of ' Whitehall, and noticed 
how the King and Duke looked/i'ln ^his way he gathered 
materials for weekly epi^es" ^es^ned to enlighten some 
county town or some bench of mstic magistrates. Snob 
were the sources from which the inhabitants of the lajgest 
provincial cities, and the great bofly of the gentry and clergy 
-learned almost all that' they knew of the history of their 
own time. We must suppose that at Cambridge there were 
as many persons curious ' to know ‘ what was passing in the 
world as at almost any place in the kingdom, out of London, 
Tet at Cambridge, during a great part of the reign of 
Charles the Second, the Doctors of laws and the Masters of 
Arts had no regular supply of news except’ throngh the 
London Gazette. At length the services of ’one of the 
collector of intelligence in the capital were employed. That 
was a memorable day on which the first -newsletter from 
London was laid on the table of the only coffee room in 
Cambridge. At the seat of a man ot fortnne in the country 

■the newsletter .was impatiently expected. ; Within ■ a week 

■aft^r it had arrived it had been thumbed by twenty fomilies. 
It'fornished the neighbouring squires with matter for talk 
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over their October, aria the ' neignbonringjreolors ' with ropios 
for sharp sermoris against Whiggery or ' Popery. Many of 
tjiese cnrions journals migh{ doubtless still he detected by a 
'^diiigeriVseardh in the 'arcriiye8_of old families. Some are to 
be found in our public libriaHes ; and orie series, which is 
riot the least valuable part of theliteraty treasures collected 
by Sir James Machintosh, will be 'occasionally quoted in'tlie 
course of this work. 

120. It is scarcely necessary to say that there were 

Printing “0 provincial newspapers. Indeed, 

Ficsses. , except in the capital and at the two IJniver* 

sUies, there was scarcely a printer in tke kingdom. Tlie 
only press in England north of Trent appears to have been 
at York. 

121. It was not only by means of the London Gazette' 

. The Obser- govenunent undertook to furnish 

Tator.’ political instruction to the people. That 

journal contained a scanty supply of news without comment. 
Another journal, published under the patronage of the court, 
consisted of comment without nows. This paper, called the 
Observator, was edited by on old Tory pamphleteer named 
Roger Lestrange. Lestrange was by,’- jlo means deficient in 
readiness and shrewdness ; and his'^dibtion, though coarse, 
and disfigured by a mean and flippant jargon which then 
prissed for wit in.,the green room and the tavern, was not 
without keenness and vigour. But his nature, at ■ once 
ferocious and ignoble, showed itself in every line that he 
A‘‘penried.. "When the first Observators appeared there was 
.sefee excuse for his acrimony. For the "Whigs were then 
-powerful ; and he had to contend against nnmerous adversa*’ 
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ries, Trhose nnsSrnpalbtis violenca might seem to justify Tin- 
Bpariug rbtuliation, v But in 16S5 all opposition had been 
crushed. A geneions spirit would have disdained lo insnlt 
a party which coold not reply, and to aggiuThle the miseiy 
of '^prisoners, of exiles, of bereaved families; bntfrom tho' 
mulico of Lestrangn Iho grave Jvras no hiding place, and 
the hohso of mourning nd'^^nclnMy, - In tho last month ot 
the reign of Charles the Second, William' Jenkyn, an agod 
dissenting pastor of great note, ' who had boon cruelly per- 
secuted for no crime but that of worabipping God according 
to the fashion generally followed throughout Protestant 
Europe, died of hardships and privations in ITcwgate. Tho 
outbreak of popular' aympatby could not bo repressed. - Tho 
covpsc was followed to the grave by a train of a hundred and 
fifty coaches. Even courtiers looked sad. Even tho nnthink- 
iiig King showed somo signs of concern, Lestrango alono 
set ‘up a ho’wlof savagOr o.vnltation, laughed at the weak 
compassion of the Trimmers,'- proclaimed that the biyi^ 
P^mouB' pld impostor had mot with a most righ Icons 
punishment, and vowed to wage -|par,,no^ooly^to tho death 
but after death, with all the mocli-^aints arid martyrs. 

,, 1 » , — w *‘** » ' * ’ » 

Such was the spirit of the paper which was at this time 
the oracle pf the Tory party, and especially of tho parochial 
clergy. ^ 

122. Lileraluro which conld bo carried by the post bag 
then formed 'the greater p^rt of the intellectual nutriment 
ruminated by the country divines and country ficarclty ot b-joks 
jnstices. The difficulty and OKponse of con- ' 

veying large packets from place to place was so groat that 
an extensive^ work was longer in ■making its way from 
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P.aternoster Eow to Dovonsbire. or Lancasbire than it now. ^ 
is in reaching , Ken tT\oky, JSow scantily, a rural parsonago 
was then , famished, eyen -with books the most necessary 
to ,a theologian, has already been remarked. The honsos 
of the gentry were not more plentifully supplied. Few 
knights of the shire had libraries so good as may now per- 
pejjually be fonnd-in a servants', hall, or in the back parlour 
of , a small shopkeeper. - An esquire passed among his 
neighbours, for a great scholar, if Hudibras and Baker’s 
Ohrpniole, Tarlton’a , Jests and the Seven Ohampions of 
bhriatendom lay in his hall window among the fishing 
rods and fowling pieces. No oiroulating library, no book 
society then existed oven in the capital : but in the capital 
those students who coul^ not afford to purchase largely 
had a resource, The shops of the great booksellers, near 
Saint Paul’s Churchyard, were crowded every day and 
all day long with readers ; and a known customer was 
often permitted to carry a Yolume, home. In the oduntiy 
there was no such accommodation ; and every man was 
under the necessity of buying whatever he wished to road. ' 


Femalo 

cdncatioD, 


123. As to the lady of the manor and her daughters, 
their liteiary stores generally consisted of a prayer book 
■ and a receipt book. But in truth they 

lost little by living in rnral seolnsion. For, 
even in the highest ranks, and in' those 
situations which afforded the greatest facilities for mental 
improvement, the Englioh women of that generation were 
decidedly worse educated than they have been.at any other 
time since the revival of learning. At an earlier period 
they hod' studied the • masterpieces of auoient genius. In 
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the paresent day they seldom bestow mncb attention, on 
the dead languages ; but they are familiar with the tongue 
of Pascal and Mblieco, with the tongue of Dante and Tasso, 
With the tongno of Gkiethe and Sohillor j nor is thoro any 
jpurer or more gi^acofal ' English than that which accom- 
plished women now ,speak and write. Bnt, dnring the 
latter part of the seventeenth ceiitoiy, the cnltaro of the 
female mind seems to have been almost entirely neglected* 
If a damsel bad the least smattering of literatnro she 
was regarded as a prodigy. .Ladies highly born, highly bred, 
and naturally qnicb witted, were unable to write a lino in 
their mother tongue withont solecisms and fanlts of spelling 
s'nch as a charity girl would now bo ashamed to commit* 


124. The explanation .may easily bo fennd. Ex- 
travagant licenlionsnoss, the natural effect of extravagant 
austerity,' was now tho' mode : and licentiousness bad 
produced its ordinaty offoot, the moral and canecs q[ (hr 
intellectual degradation of women. To their 
personal beauty, it was Ibo fashion to pay dpgradatfon 
mde and impudent homage. Bnt the ad- «’omen, 


miration and desire which they inspired wore seldom 
mingled -with respect, with affection, or with any chi- 
valrons senliment. Tho . qualities which lit thorn to bo 

'* Oac iDBtftucc Will TO0icc. Queen Mary bad good naCnrsl nblHctes, 
bad been edneated by a Bishop, was fond ot btstOry and poetry, nnd « as 
regarded by very 'emineat wca as a supertof vrouau. There is, in the 
libiarr at tlic Hagne, a euperb English Bible which was detirered to her 
when she was crowned in Westminster Abbey. In the title page aro 
these words in her own hand, “Thla book was given tho King and I, at 
nor crownation. Marie, B." 
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oompaniona, advisers, oonfideni>|al friends, rather repelled 
tliad'attiicttd’' t^he lite^jtines 'of’y^iteliall. In thntcwurt 
a'hiai^ of’ honour! 'who* dras^ek^, in such a, .manner as, to 

■ r < ' ‘ (L ' 'i‘ ‘ "j . ‘ >1 i • '* ' 

do full justice to a white bosom, 'wh.o ogled 8ignifioan]tIy,u 
•who danced voluptuousljr, ' who .excelled in pert repartee, 
who was hot' ashamed to' romp with Lords of the Bed> 

. 'f . . * 5' • . ii ,s \ ' '• I ' 

cbamher 'and' Captains' nf the Guards, to. sinjB' sly yersea 
with' bly ’ekpressiofai or^ to put oh' a page’s * dress for^ 
frolic, was more'likely' to he'^followed, and .admired, more 
likely’ to' hb hohontod with royal attentions,' more likely ta 

* .I'** ^ I • ^ ,, J •'^ ' 

win' a'-rich and noble husband than Jane Grey or Lucy 
^ Hutchinson 'would ' have been. In such oiroumstancea 
the" standard of' female attainment^., was . necessarily 
low ; and it T^as more dangerous to be above that standard 
than to bjS beneath it. . Extreme ignorance and frivolity 
were thopght.less unbecoming in a lady than the, slightest 
tincture of pedantry. Of the .two celebrated women whose 
faces we still admire on thOj walls of Hampton Court, few 
indeed were in the habit of reading anything more,, valuable 
than acrostics, lampoons, and ..tra,n8lati6ns .of the Glelia 
and the Grand Cyrus. ./ ... 

125.. The literary acgnirements, even of 'the aocom- 
plished gentlemen hr the generation, seem ‘to have b’een 
- Literary somewhat less solid and profound than at 
atuinmnnlB an earlier or a later period. Greek leam- 
oE gentlemen , at » least, did,, not .flourish , among ,nB 

in -the days' of . Charles the>:Second, as ,it -had flonrished 
bbfore th'e Civil war,’ or as it again flourished long after 
the 'Bevolation.‘ There were undoubtedly scholars to whom' 
the whble ^ Greek literature, from Homer to Photins, was 
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f&i6iliar: bUb sucb ' scholars '.-were ^'‘be . foufad alrodst ex** 
cinsiTely'f'aTnoTig tba .' clergy ‘-resident at' - the - 'Universities 
and' e^nat' the -Universities -were few,,;.and -were not fnlly 
appreciated/ At Oambrid^e it" .was not . thought by aby 
means necessary that a divine should be able to read 
the Gospels in the ‘ original.* ^ Nor was the standard at 
Oxfordhigher.’When, in the feign "of William the Third 
Christ .Church rose up as one inan to, defend the gen- 
uineness of the ‘ Epistles of Phalaris, ^tb at great college,! 
then considered' ns the drst seat of philology in the 
hinsdom, -could' not muster such a stock of* Attic lear- 
uing as is uojEV possessed 'by several youths at every great 
public 'school. It may easily he .supposed* that a dead 
language, neglected a't.the .Universities,' ' •was nbt* mnch 
studied by naen of the world. 'In a former age th6 poetry 
and eloquence of Greece had been the delight' of^Raleigli and 
Falkland.^ -In a later age the poetry and'^toquence o’f/Greece 
were the delight of Pitt and Fox, of "Windham and' Grenville. 
But doring ' the latter part of the seventeenth century' 
there was in England' scarcely 'one. eminent statesman who 
could read with enjoyment a page of Sophocles or Plato. 


126. ; Good- Latin scholars were- numerous.. The language 
“of ^^ome,‘ ' indeed, had. 'not altogether, lost' its imperial 
ehar'acter, • and was still, in many parts of- . ' ■ . ’ 

Europe, almost indispensable ‘tb^a traveller'-' 'J^roing 
nr a 'negotiator. ■ To. speak^t -well was-thefe*'-'- ' ’ . 
fore’ a much.mofd common 'acoomplishrne'rit'than 'in our time ; 

^ , * r 

. -North .tells us tiiHt^bfs brother" John,, who ,vraS Greek , pro- 

fessor as Gamboge, ^c6ni{(lained bitterly oE'tbe 'genc'fal neglect of the 
.Greek tongue" among the academfcal clergy,- ' 
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and neith'er Oxford nor Carobrid|;e wanted poets who, a 
great occasion, conld lay at the foot of the throne happy 
imitations of the verses in which Virgil and Ovid Jiad 
Oelebrated the greatness of Angnstns. ■ ■ 

127 , Yet even the Latin was giving way to 'a younger 
rival. Franco united at that time almost every species of 
' oscendonoy. Her military glory was at the . 

• V * , ^ 

loflaonce of height She had vanquished mighty ooali- 
l.itcraiTarc , tions. She had dictated treaties. ' She had 
anhingated great cities and provinces. She 
had foiled* the Oastilian pride to yield her the precedonoe. 
She had snmmoned^Italian princes to prostrate themgelvos at 
iter footstool. Her authority was supreme in all matters of 
good brooding, from a duel to a mihueL She determined 
'b'ow a gentleman’s coat must be cnt, how long his peruke 
must be, whether his heels mnst bo high or low, and whether 
the lace on his liat must be broad or narrow. In literatnre 
she gave law to the world. The fame of her groat writers 
filled Europe. Ho other country could' produce a tragic poet 
equal to Racine, a comic poet equal to Moliere, a triiler so 
agreeable as La Fontaine, a rhetorician so’ skilful as Bossnet. 
The literary glory of Italy and of Spain had set ; that of 
Germany had not yet dawned. The genius, therefore, of the 
eminent men who adorned Paris shone forth with a splendour 
wbifah was set offi to full advantage by contrast. France, 
indeed, had at that time an empire over mankind, such ns 
even the Roman Republic never attaioed. For, when Rome 
-was politically dominant, she was in arts and letters the ’ 
humble pupil of 'Greece, France had, over the surrounding ■ 
countries, at once the ascendency which Rome had over 
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' -Greece/jCnd' tile' ascendency "■wHoli Greece ‘’Kad dvei? BoiU'e'. 
'Prendh was fast ‘becoini’nijf . the • nnivferbaV lan^'alfe; 'th4 
language of fashionable society/ the 'lan^age oiE diplomacy; 
At ^everol courts princes'and.nohleB spoke it more^aoouratelj 
and politely than their mother . tongue. In , our island 
T7as less of this semlity than on the Continent. ' Neither 
our good nor our bad qualities, were_ those of ifaitator8../rTet 

r* ' • I ' * , X , 

.even here homage was, paid, .awkwardly indeed and suUenly/ 
to the literi^ supremacy of .our nqighhonrs. The melodious' 
^Tjosoap, so familiar to the galiants and ladies of the court qf 
■ EBsJ&Both, sank into contempt. / A gentleman who quoted 

considered in' good' company as a 
. pompous pedant. But to , garnish conversatioW with scraps 
of French .was the be^ proof, which he could give of iis 
parts and attainments.^ New canons of criticism, new 
models of style came into fashion. Tbie quaint jngenuity- 
whiph iiad . deformed the, yeraes of Donufj, and had been, a 
falemmk on; those . of Cowley, disappearedv from our. poetrjl 
Our prose became' less^-majestic, less artfully 'involved, less 
various!^ musical than that of an earlier age, but more .luoidl 
more easy, and better fitted for controversy and narrative. 
Ip these changes it is impossible not to recognise 
influence French precept and of French example. 'Great 
nlasters pf quy language, in their most dignified' compositions' 
afleoted to .pse French word^,'when’ Englisii.’wOTaSj quite as 

* Bntler, in a satire of ^reat asperUj, says, 

■'! For, though to snintler words of Greek 
■And Latin be tb'e'rhetoriqne - , ‘ 

Of pedants oonntedj and Tainglorfons, 

'To smaltejr Freocb is deritorions," 
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expreBBiTa and 'melodious, .■were at band i* : and from France 
•was imported tbe tragedy in rbyme, an exot^wbicb,, in onr 
soil, drooped, and spebdily died,, > 

• 128,' It would have' been well if bur writers bad - ^sd 
febpied tbe decbrbto wbicb tb'eir'great Prenob-bontempomries, 

' ^ ' with few exceptions, preserved ; for tbe 
ImmoraUone proMgaoy' of tbe' English “ plays satiret, 
'nf^lhat'perWd? songs, and b'ovels'of that age is a deep blot' 

' ‘ ^ (jn out 'national fnino The evil may easily be 

tmced to itS source. The wits and the Pnritans had never 
been bn friendly terms. There was no sympathy between 
' ibe two olnsses. They looked on tbe whole system of human 
life froni different points and in .different lights. The 
earnesli of each was the jest of the other. Tbe pleasures of 
each were the torments of the other. To tbe stern precisian 
even 'the innbce'ht sport of the fancy seemed a crime. To 
light and' festive natures the solemnity of .the zealous 
brethren furnished copious matter of ridicule. Prom the 
Reformation to the Civil war, almost every . writer, gifted 
with a fine sense' of the Indicrons, had taikeu some opportnnity 
of assailing the attaint haired, * snnfiline, whining-, saints, 
who christened their children out of the "B ook ofJ Seheihiah, 
who groaned in spint at the sight of 'Jack in the Green, and 
who tbonght it impions to taste plum porridge on Christmas 


t The most offensive instance wbiob 1 remember is in a poem on tbe 
caruuution of Obaries tbe Second by Oryden, wiio certainly could not 
pic.td poverty) na an excuse for borrov\ing '•words from any forcigc 
tongue . ■ • ■ f •- 

' “ Hither in summer evenings you repair 
. To taste tbe fraicbenr of tbe cooler air.” 
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day,' At’lenglli a" time came ,wbVn the 'langbterS(^egan to 

•_ **» 1 ^ mt-*V WMMMVwlvr ftaolA^tO. 



rose Tip in arine, con^netied, rated,, and, *grimly smding, te^^ 
-down 'nndef tlieir'feej^ th^whole^. crowd , of mootera. The 
-wounds inflicted hy gay and *^^hmt 'malice wwe retaliated 
wiih gloomy* and impla^hle inj^ce peculiar to .bigots 


l^hridge and OsJEord. Oowley, Jirashaw/ and oieveland- 
iyere ejected fTOmi^tjiieir 'fellowshij^s. The '^youn^. ^candidate 
'fOT^^aoademical honours'; .was *^0 longer required id 'write 
widian^i^iafte s, or Tii§iiiaii7^^|fi§tjkais, ‘hut., was strictly 
interrogated h^ i?’ s^nod^o'f 'l&n^ng ^Su^ra^apsmdn6 as ^ 
•the day and hour when he 'experienced'* tlie new', birth. 
Such .a system was of course' fruitful' of hypocrites. 
iCfndor ‘sober blb^King" and’ 'under visages* ^’composed, to 
the' expression of austerity '^ay^ hid during several years 
'the intense’ desire of license and of revenge. At length* 

- ’thatjvdwire^ ^jras ,;gratified. ...The' Bestoration' emancipated' 
•thousands; of minds ,,frqm .a ,;yqkei which "had .become 
insupportable..; ffihe old .fight i. recommenced, but with 
an animosity-altogether new.',,,It|.'jya3.inoj^,- not 'a 'sportiVo 
.combat, but. a,* war to, the 'death,'.. The,., Eoundhead , had 

* >»« «,»*** « Vi • 1 t. A. Im , ^ , ’ 

no better quarjter, to .expect . ^m . t|ipse ^ whom he" had 
persecuted . than .a, .omel ,, slave ..drivep , can j expect^ ^PFI, 
iiisnigent slaves still beariner the .marks of . his collars -and 
his 'scourges.. 
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, 129. The war between wit and Paritanism soon beoama 
a war between -mi and morality, hostiUty ^ excited by 

' Vte'jeal ' ^ grotesqne 'cmoaluTO^oF- virtue did not . 

'caaBeblthls spare .virtue bersbif,' Whatever the cant- 
irnttforal'toao'^"') W’ i«»‘£vv vs S' ' 'itJ 
,jD!\iteratpre. ' ' Koundhead had regarded, with ^Rever- 
ence was insulted. Whatever he had pros- ' 
cribed 'was ‘^voured. ‘Bemuse He had been scrnpuloua. 
about trifles, all scruples were treated with derision. . Be^, 
cause he had' covered kis failings with'rthe.maslcof devotion, 
men were encouraged totpbtrade with impudence, 

all their most soandalons vices on the public eye. Because ' 
he had,'pnhianed illicit love with barbarous severity, virgin 



opposed another jaroon nob less absurd and much more, 
ouiouB. ne never opened his mouth, except in scriptural' 
phlrase, tue.new breed of wits and .hue gentlemen never, 
opened their mouths without uttering ^'nb'ald^ of which, a, 
porter irould now be ashamed, and without , calling on .their 
Maker to curse them, sink them, confound them, blast them, 
and darnn them. • ' ' 

• ^ , ,1 • 1 ' ) • • J 

130. It is not Strange,' therefore, thdt our polite liter-' 
ature, when it 'revived ‘ ■Wth the revival- of the old civil and' 
Some notable echlesiaatacal 'polity, ' should have been pro- 
exceptioBB foundly 'immoral. A few eminent men, who 
vailing yiok belonged to ari earlier arid better age, were' 
exem'pt from the ' general'' contagion.’ ”Thh' 
verse of Waller' still breathed thtl sentiments which' had' 
animated a 'more' ohivalrdus' gerieraiaon, ' Oowley, distin- 
guished as a loyalist and as a^man of letters, "raised hia 
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voice oonrageonslj ggaiosb the' immorality >^hiohjdisgraoed 
both letters and loyalty, A. mightier poet, tried at once by 
pain, danger, poverty,' obloqny and blindness, meditated, 
nndistarbed by the obscene tumhlt whioh raged all around 
him^ a'song,so^nl7linie and BO holy that/' it -would not have 
“^■mis^^lhhi ips'oi^hose ethereal Virtues whom he saw, 
^-mth that inner eye, which. ho calamity could darken, fling- 
mg down on the jaspOT 'pavement their crowns o£ amaranth; 
and gold. The vigorous and fertile genins of Butler if it 
did not altogether ' escape' the prevailing infection, took 
the .disease in a mild 'form. But tliesB were men whoso 
minds had been trained in a world „which had passed away. 
They gave pla(^ in ho long ' time to’ a yohnger gcneratioh of 
' wits i and of that generation, from Drydeh down to Dorfey, 
the common 'characteristic was hardhearted, shameless,' 
swhggiawng licentionshess, at ' once inelegant and inhuman. 
The influence of these writers was doubtless nomous, yet 



shong that it was,'- in ho long’ time, 'rejected with riaus^a. 
None of th^m understood the dangerous art ofassodating 
images of unlawful pleasure with liU that is endearing and 
ehhohling. • None of them was aware that a certain decorum 
is essential oven to voluptuousness, that drapery may be 
more alluring than expose, and that the imagination may 
be far more powerfully moved by delicate hints which impel 
it to exert itself than by ^ss descriptions which it take^ 
in passively. 
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181. iTHe spirit o£ 'the ‘Antiputilian' reaotioh 'pervadei* 

almost the vrhble polite - literature of the .'reign' bf Oharlet’ 
,, . -the Second, ^nt jthe v.ery< quintessence nf 

i .b® found in the comic drama.<- 

. , ^ The playhouses,, shut by. the meddling ifana*, 

"tic in the day of hie power,' were again orow:ded. , To^their, 

bid attractions new And more powerful atti^tious had been.' 
added/ Scenery, dresses, and decorations* such as would 
now be thought mean br , absurd, but such as would, 
have been esteemed incredibly maguifioent by those 
who,, early in the seventeenth centuiy, sate on the filthy 
benches of the Hope, or under the thatched roof of the 

f * . ». •/ »«», t ‘ a' ,t l 

Bose, dazzled the eyes of the mnltitnde. .The fascination' 
•of sox was called in to aid the fascination of .art : and the 

' ■ • I - ... • • f 

young spectator saw, with emo.tions unknown, to the.oontem-j 
poranes of Shakspeare and Johnson, tender and sprightly, 
heroines personated by lovely women. iVom the day ous 
wnion the theatres wore nreopened.. they became .''^e^nanes'; 
of vice j and the evil .propagated, itself.. .[^heVpr^ifligacy of 
the representetions soon drove away^ Bpber.'pepple,,^ The Wt. 
volons ^ and dissolnte who remaijOed .required^ every ^ year- 
stronger and stronger etimulants. Thus the - artists cor-' 
mpted the spectators, and the spectators the artiste, till 
the turpitude of the drama became such as must astonish 
all who are not aware that extreme relaxation is the natural 
Cnect of, extreme res^int, .and^ that an .age of .hypocrisy 
is, in the regular course of things, followed by an , age of 
impudence. ’ ' 
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.,,-133. Nothing is-more characteristic' of - .the , times than 

■the .care ^with* which the poets rcontrived ; ,to pnt. all their 

loosest '.verses ;into the months of- women, . , 'Thi"''" 

The- compositions in .which' the .graatest.^'^vBpiloj^CT.,^ 

license-Tras taken were the' cp ilognesl' They 

‘jyrere almost -always, recited,., by favourite actresses; 

' nothing . charmed the 'depraved audience so much as to 

; hear lines . grossly indecent repeated., by a beautiful ;girl, 

who, iwaS; supposed' to have, not yet lost -her ^innocence.* 

, I Our‘. theatre, was indebted in that, age for .many 

plots and characters to Spain; to-Prauoe; and to to the old'. 

Enghsh masters but whatever our drama- .it ' ‘ *) 

lasts loutched they, tainted. '-.In their imito. ' -Foicipn 

' . . Eonrces of toe 

tious the -houses ' of Calderon’s .^statoly and . EuBlish-dramai * 



mis-. 

anthrope' a ’jravjshec, - Moliere’s Agnes'^an adnlterets. No- 
thing cohld be so pure' -or so' heroic -brit' %hnt it- became foul ' 
and ignoble by transfusion th'ro^h those Idnl' and' ignoble • 
mindf. " - .■< 

lo^i. ^'Shch-wa's.the state of the jdrama; and the drama*’ 

, was the department' of polite literature in which a 'poet had”' 

the -best chance -of obtaining, a subsistence , • ■ , . 

, , . ' ' „ r t i ,, 'The drama was 

by his pen. -.The sale or books was so .small ; then the only , 

that a man of. -the greatest nam'e could ex-./ 

. , ."A ' of lltfetatnre.'.i. • 

peot only a pit tance for the (copyright of the f -u 

best' performance. ..There .cannot .be,. a .stronger instance - 

than the fate of Dryden’s last prod notion, the Fables. That . 

"* Jeremy OoUier'faaB'cenSarcd - 1 hid lodions-. practice .'.with hisInTOalfj 
force and keenness. 
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WomWivas publiBh'ed when he Troa nniveraally admitted 
to be tHe chief of 'living English poets. It contains about 
twelve thonsand lines'. The versification is admirable ; the 
narratives and descriptions fall of life. To this day Pala- 
mon and Axcite, Oymon and Iphigenia, Theodore and 
Honoria, are the delight both of critics and of schoolboys. 
The collection 'includes Alexander’s Feast, the noblest ode in 
our language. For the coyyrigHt Uryden received' two 

hundred' and fifty pounds, less than in' onr day's has some- 
times been paid for two-artioleS' in a review. ^Nor does the 

bargain seem to have been a hard one. For the book went 
off slowly ; and the second edition - was not regnired until the' 
author had been ten years in his grave. By writing for the' 
theatre , it was possible to earn a much larger sum with- 
much less trouble. Southern made seven hundred pounds b^\ 
one play, Otway was raised from ' beggary to temporary 

affluence by the success of his Don Oarlop, Shad well cleared 
a hundred and thirty pounds by a single representation of 

the Squire of Alsatia. The consequence, .was -that every, 
man who had to live by his wit wrote plays, whether he had; 
any internal , vocation to write plays or not.^ It was ' thus 
' with Dryden. ' As a satirist he has rivalled Jnvenal. As a 

' , • ' “ ' , ,F • 'll" • ' 

didactic poet he perhaps might, with care and meditation, 
have rivalled Ludtetius.'^' Ol lyrio', poets 'he is, if not the’ 

most sublime, the' most brilliant ^ and spirit-stirringi But’ 
nature, profuse to' him 'of - many rare gifts, had denied him ' 
the dramatic faculty. Nevertheless, all the energies of* his' 
best years we^e wasted' bn' dramatic composition. He had * 
too much judgment not ' to be aware that in '■ the 'power of ' 
exhibi^g.oharacterhy - means of dialogue he was .deficient. 
That defiLcienoy he did his best to conceal, sSometimes by • 

I . * 
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■sn^ri^uig and ^amnsing; incidents,., sotae^es -^by stetely 
•dedlamation, ‘sometimes by-harraonions .numbers,. sometimes 
by ribaldry, but,' too weU spited to the taste ,o£ a profane and 
lioeptionS pit. . Yet he never obtained any theatrioal:sacces8 
'Sgaal to that which reWarded the ez.ertions, of some m'eti'far 
inferior to him in , general powers. He 'thought himself 
fortanate^if 'he cleared a ^hundred ,gninea8< by a ‘play ; a^ 
scanty remnneration, ,.yet . apparently larger than he ponld 
have earned , in , any other, way by .the^, same, quantity .of 
labour^ t 


135, Tile' recompense which 'the wits' of tha'iage codld' 
obtain ftoin the j ptOio was so' ‘small, that they were nhddr ‘ 
thenecesrity of elcihg out their ’incomes bv ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ ' ’ 

levying contnbntwns on the ^eat. 'Every ‘ ' the'grett 
rich ahd'goodnaturad lord'w&’s.' pestered by ' ' 
anthdra with a rnendioancy so importunate,^ andk flattery' 
so abject, im may in ohr time seem* incredible*' The patrdh' 
to whom a, work was' inscrilied w£m ex^ectod to.’ reward' 
the writer 'with a pdrs’e of gold. The fee paid , for' th6‘ 
dedication of h book was often much laig'er than'the ' duni ' 
T^hioh. any pnbiisher wdnld'^ve for the cdpyrigh'i; Books ' 
■v^er'e'thefefore frequently p^nted'merely 'thht^' th’ey mi^ht’ 

J3^ .9 Wt\t tm * tv* ‘ ^ jr . . 



was hot.thohght tb'disgrace.a poet. 'IndepehdeiiCB, yerahity, 
self-respect, wereihings ’ not .required' by' the ’woWd from' 
him. In truth, he tyas in morals something .between, a' 
pander.and^a beggar, ' ' • ■ ■ 
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' ■llS6,‘ *T6 the other' vices which degraded'' the' literary^' 
character was added, *'4oj^arBs the close' of 'the fei^'oT 
‘ Charles the 'Secondj' the ‘‘most'' savage' in* ' 

Party ^xnp'etance 'of '^arty ‘spirit.’ The wits; as tf- 

'jaiithow ' ' claseV'hnd ’been impelled by their oldhdt-' 
'■ ' red of Puritanism to take* the side of ■ the 
cCnrt, and 'had been found useful allies. Dryden, in' par*' 
ticnlar, had.' done good 'servioC to the' government, Hie 
Absalom and A'chitophel, the greatest satire of modern 
times, had amazed the town, had made its way with un- 


precedented .rapidity even into rural districts, and had, whe- 
rever it appeared, bitterly annoyed the Exolnsionists, and 
raised the con'rage of the Tories. Bat we mnst not, in the- 
admiration, which we naturally feel for noble diction and 
versification, forget the great distinctions of good and evil,-, 
The spirit by which Dryden and se'yeral of his. compeers 
were at this time animated against the 'Whigs deserves to 
be called dendish. The servile .fudges and sheriffs of those 
evil .days could not shod blood so fast as the ppets^ cried 
^ out for it. Calls .for more victims, hideous jests on hang- 
ing, bitter tannts on those who, ^ having stood by tbe King 
in the hour of danger, now advised , him to deal mercifnlly 
and generously by his vanquished enemies, , were . publicly 
recited on the stage, and,- that nothing might be. .'wanting 
to the guilt and the shame, were^^reoited by women, who, 
having long been taught to discard all modesty, ^ere now 
taught to discard .all compassion.* , ‘ 


’ tt any reader thinks my expree^ohs tbo severe, I would a'dvise him 
«o rea-t Dryden's Epilogue to the Dnke ol Guise, and to observe'‘that it 
was spoken by a woman. 
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. ,-.,137, rit is; ft remarkable fact tbaV while' tbo ligbfcet* 
liteiftture .of.^BnglahdCwas. tbaa; becoming a nnisance and 
a national,, disgrace, the English’ gemus'was ^ ' suto of 
effepting .infsciencB ft 'revolntiijn iwhioh'Vfill, ’ ’ sfeiehco lu’ ' 
lb the end oi time,' l)6''reckoned''among the " ■* 

highest 'dchioremen Is 'of 'the 'hoinah intellect. ’Bacon had 
sown! the -good- seed in a’nlnggish sbil and nn''nngenial 
BeB,son. He' hdd- notr expected- ‘"an early crop,' and' in his 
last (testament had- solemnly' bequeathed his fame’ to the 
next age. ^Daring a - whole generation his philosophy had, 
amidst tumults, ' w'ars, aiid proscriptions, been' ‘slowly 
ripening in- a* few well- conbtiin ted minds. While faibtions' 

, ^Were .;‘strnggling for ’dominion over each other,' ft small 
body ' of ' sages -had , tut'ned away with "bfenevoleut disdain 
from -'the' 'Conflict, and had devoted -'themselves to the 
fioblPr' work- 'of ' extending ’the’ dominion of man' over 
matter. As -soon ns tranquillity was restored, ‘ ‘these 
teachers' easily found- attentive audience. For the die- 

ft * ' 

Ciplinh thfon'gh 'which- the nation had passed had brought 
the public mind to a temper well fitted -for the reception 
- 6£ the -Vemlamian doctrine; The' civil troubles had 'sti- 
nialated-th'e edneated * classes,' and -had called ' forth a- 
' 'restless' activity and ah'- insatiable -cariosity, such - as had 
hot before been 'khowh among ns. Tet the effect of those 
tibuljles,‘'wa's that- schemes of political and religious re-‘ 
, form" wore generally regarded with sns'picioh and con- 
tempt. During ’W'enty years the ’chief' employment of 
, busy-ahd ingehidtis inon' bad been to frame ' constitutions' 
with-’ first • magistrates, without first^ ’ magistrates, with' 
Hereditary senates; • with senates' appointed by lotj with 
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asDtinl spnatofl,’ with perpotoal senatoa. In thcao plans 
nothing was omittodi All tho dotail, all tho nomonclatnre, 
all the coromonml of I'lic imaginary govommont was folly 
set forth, PolomorohS and Phylarchs, Tribes and Galax* 
ies, tho Lord Arohon and tho Lord Stmtegos. Which 
ballot boxes wore to ho green and which rod, which balls 
were to bo of gold afld which of silver, which magistrates 
were to wear hats and which blacl; volvot caps with 
peaks, how jtbo matfo was to bo carried and when the 
hoi'alds wore to nnoevor, those, and a hundred more 
-such trifles, were gi'ovoly considered , and arranged by 
mon of no jeommou capacity and learning. But tho time 
for , those visions had gone by ; and, if any steadfast 
i-epublican still continued to amuse himself >with them, 
/ear of public denrion and of a criminal infor* 
mation gonorally induced him to keep bis fancies to 
himself. It was no\V unpopular and unsafo to mutter 
a word against the fundamental laws of tho monarchy : 
but daring and ingenious mon might indemnify them* 
selves by treating with disdain what had lately boon 
considered ns tho fundamental laws of 'natnre. The tor* 
rent which had boon dammed np in one channel rnshod 
vmUntly Into The cavobatinnatY s^irit^ cnoainjg 

to operate in polities, began to exert itself wbith unprece- 
dented vigour and .hardihood in every department of 
physics. The year 1660, tho era of tho nstoration of the 
old constitution, is also the era from which dates tho ascen- 
dency of the new philosophy. Tn that year tho Boyal Sooie- 
ty, destined to be a chief, i^entln a long series of glorions 
and salutary reforms, began to exist. In a few months ex- 
^perimontal science he.oame all the mode. The , transfasion of 
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Blood, the ponderation of nr; ' ' fixetiori' of' meroury,' 
sacceBded to that* i)lace in the wliich'' had 

Been lately ' occhpied by' the ‘controversies of the Bota. 
Dreams oi perfect forms of ‘ government made "way ' for' 
dreams of wings with which men were 'to fly '^m- the' 
Tdwer to the Abbey, and of doable keeled ships’ which' 
were never to founder in the fiercest storm. All classes 
were harried along hy the prevailing sentiment, Gavalier 
and -Roandhead,' Oharohman and Paritan were for once' 
allied, 'jbivinesi jurists, statesmen, nobles, piinces, swelled 
the triampb of the Baconian philosophy; ' Pbets sang ‘ with 
emaloas fervbar the approach 'of the gblden age. ' Cowley, 
in lines weighty witb> thought aa'd resplendent* with' wit, 
hrged the chosen seed to' take poteessibn of the 'propiised 
land flowing with milk and honey, that land which 'their 
,^eat deHverer and lawglver.had seen, aS' from' the summit 
of Piag'ah, but had not beeri pei^tted. to enteri t ‘ Drydeh, 
with more-' zeal tha’n knowledge, joined ’his' voicb to the 
genetiil aoclajhation, and foretold things which ' neither he 
nor anybody else understood." The Royal, Society, he pre- ' 
dieted, 'would'-soon lead ns to the extreme verge of the globe, 
and there delight ns with a better view of the moon; J 
Two able and aspiring prelates, 'Ward, bishop of 'Salisbury, 
and ‘Wilkins, Bishop of Chester,:'’were oonspicnbns among 
the leaders of the movement. Its history was eloquently 
t Cowley’s Ode to'the Bojal Society. 

t “ Then we hpou the globe's last verge shall go. 

And View the^o^ab Ihaning oh the sky ; 

' From thence-onr tolling neighbours we shall know. 

’And on the'lnnar world seohrely pry,” 

. Annus Uimbilis, 
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•written by a younger divine, -who was rising to high distino- > 
tion in bis profession, Thomas, Sprat,, afterwards Bishop, 
of Eoobester. . Both Chief Jnstioo Hale and Lord Keeper 
GnUdford stole some honrs from the business of their courts 
to -write on hydrostatics. Indeed it was under , the imme* , 
diate directions ,p£ Guildford, that the first barometers ever 
exposed to sale in London .were constructed. - Chemistry 
divided, for n time, with wine and love, with the stage and, 
the .gaming table, with the intrignes of a courtier and the 
intrigues of a demagogue, the attention of the fickle Buck* 
ingham. Rupert has the credit of having invented mezzot* 
into ; ,aud from him is na-med that curious bobble of glass 
which has long amused children and. puzzled philosophers.' 
Charles himself ,had a laboratory at Whitehall, and was 
far more active and attentive there than at the council 
board. .It was almost necessary to the oharacter of a fine 
gentleman -to have something to say about airpumps and 
telescopes ; and even fine ladies, now and then, thought it 
becoming to affect a taste for science, went in coaches and 
six to visit the Gresham curiosities, . and broke forth into 
cries of delight at '•finding, that a niagnet really attracted 
a needle, and that a . microscope really made a Sy look ns, 
large as a sparrow. 

138. ^ In this, as in every groat stir of. the human mind, 
there was doubtless sometbiog which might well move a 
smile. It is the universal law that whatever 


Improvement 
in agriculture, • 
motilcine, 
BBuitation 
aehite(!turo, &q.- 


pursuit, whatever dootrine, becomes fashion- 
able, shall lose a. portion of that dignity 
which it had possessed while it was confined 


to a small but earnest minority, and -was 
loved for its own sake alone. It is true that the follies of 
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fioitne persons 'who, -withont ntiy ’ real -aptitude for science, 
pi-otessed li passion for it, furnished Tn&tler of contemptuous 
mirth to a few- maligatit satirists "who belonged to the 
preceding gerioration, and 'wore not disposed to unlearn- 
the lore' of their youth'. ' ^ ■ But it is not less true that tho 
great work of interpreting nature was performed by the 
English of that age as it had never before, been performed 
in any age by any nation. The spirit of Francis Bacon 
was abroad, a spirit admirably compounded of audacity 
ahd sobriety. Thera was a strong poranasion'that tho whole 
world was full of secrets of high moment to the happiness 
of man, and that man htid,, by his -Maker, been intrusted 
with the 'key which, rightly used, would give access to them. 
There was at the same time a conviction that in physics 
it was impossible to anuvo at the knowledge, of general laws 
except by tho careful observation of particular facts. Deeply 
impressed with these great truths, the professors of, the new 
philosophy applied themsblvea to their task, and boloro a 
quarter of a century had expired, they had given ample- 
earnest of what has since been achieved. Already a reform 
of agriculture had been commenced. New vegetables were 
' cultivated. Now implements of husbandry wero employed. 

. Now manures •were applied to the soil. Evelyn -bad, under 
the formal Banction of the Royal Society, given instructions 
to his countrymen in planting. Temple, in his intervals of 
leisure, bad tried many expriments in horticulture, and had 
proved that many delicate fruits, tho. natives of moro fa- 
* 'Builcr thiuK, tUo only m«u of real ^ouins wUoj bottveuu 

the ncBtornllon ond tho Rovolation, showed a bUtor enmiry to tho n'ew 
philosophy, Bs Jt wns then'cnllc‘d.;‘‘ 8ce tho Sntiro ou tho Koyn( Society 
, and the ISlcphant in' tbd Moon. ' 
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vonred olimates, .might, with the help of art,' be grown on 
English groand Medicine,* which . in France was . still in 
abject bondage, and afforded an ineshanstible . snbject of 
jnst ridicale to Moliere, had in England, become an experi* 
mental and progressive science, and every day made some 
new advance, in defiance of . Hippocrates and Galen, The 
attention of speonlative men had .been, for the first time, 
directed to the important snbject of .sanitary police. The 
groat -plogne of 1665 induced them to consider with care the 
defective architecture, draining, and ventilation of the 
capital. The great fire of 1666 afforded an opportunity for 
effecting extensive improvements. ' The whole matter was 
diligently examined by ,the Eoyal Society j and to the sug- 
gestions of that body must be partly attributed the changes 
whidbj though far short of what the public welfare req^nired,> 
yet made a wide difference between the new and the old 
London, and probably put a, final close to. the ravages of' 
ppstilenoe in our country. . At the same -time jone of the 
founders of the society, Sir William Petty,' created the 
science of political arithmetic, the humble bub indispensable 
handmaid of political philosophy. No' ''kingdom of nature 
was left unexplored. To that period belong' the' ohemical 
discoveries of Boyle, and Ihe earliest botanical researches 
of Sloane. It was then that Ray ma^e a uew classification 
of birds and fishes, and that the atteution of Woodward was 
first drawn towards fossils and shells. One after another 
phantoms which had' haunted the world' through ages of 
darkness fled before the light. Astrology and alchymy' 
became jests.. Soon there was scarcely a country in which 
some of the Quorum did not smile contemptuonsly when an' 
old woman was brought before theni' for riding, on.broom-^^ 
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sticks or giving cattle the murrain. But it' -was -in those 
noblest and- most 'arduous .departments of knowledge Jn 
which .indnotion and mathematical demonstration .co-operate 
for'the discovery, of troth, that the -Jiinglish genius ,won in 
that age the most memorable triumphs. John WalliS'placed 
the whole system of statics on a new .foundation, Edmund 
Halley investigated the properties of the, atmosphere, the 
ebb and flow of the sea, the laws of magnetism,' and . the 
course of the comets ; nor did he shrink from toil, peril, and 
exile in the cause of science. While he, on the rook of 
Saint Helena, mapped- the -constellations of the southern 
hepaisphere. our natihnal -observatory was rising at Green- 
^■wioh j and Jphn Flamsteed, the first ivstibnomer royal, was 
^mmencing that long series of observations which is never 
mentioned without respect and gratitude in any part of 
the globe. But the glory of these men, eminent as*, they 
were, is cast into the shade by the transcendent lustre of one 
• immortal name. In Isaac Hewton two kinds of intellectual 
power, which have little in common, and which- are not 
often found together in a very high degree of vigour,' but' 
which nevertheless are equally necessary in the most sublime 
departments of physics, were united as they have never 
been united before or since. ■ There may have been minds 
ns happily, constituted as his for the- cultivation of pure 
mathematical science ; there may have been iniuds as happi- 
ly constituted for the cultivation of science purely experi- 
mental: .'but in no other mind have the demonstrative 
faculty and the inductive faculty co-existed inauoh supreme 
excellence and perfect, harmony.- . Perhaps in an age of 

Scotists -and Thomists even his intellect might have rim to 

waste, as many Intellects tan, to waste which were inferior 
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only to liis. Happily Ibe spirit of tlio age on whioli liis lot 
vr&B cast, gave tbe right direction to his mind ; and his mind 
reacted with tenfold force on the spirit of the hge. In the 
year 1685 his fame, thongh' splendid, was only dawning; 
hut his genius was in the meridian. His great work, that 
work which cfTeoted a revolution in the most important pro* 
vinces of natural philosophy, had boon completed, but was 
not yet published, and was just about to be submillod to 
the consideration of the Royal Society. 


139. It is not very easy to explain why the nation 
which was so far bofore its neighbours in science should 

Slate of' the behind them all. Yet 

fine HTfa ; such was the fact. It is true that in archi- 
Arohitcoturc. teotnre, an art which is half a science, an 
art in which none but a geometrician can excel, an art 
which has no standard of grace, but ’what is directly or 
indirectly dependent on utility, an art of which theoroatious 
derive a part, at least, of their majesty from mere bulk, our 
country could boast of one truly great man, Christopher 
"Wren ; and the fire which laid London in ruins had given 
him an opportunity, unprecedented in modern -history, of 
displaying his powers. The austere beauty of the Athenian 
portico, the gloomy sublimity of the Gothic arcade, ho w'as, 
like almost all his contemporaries, incapable of emulating 
and perhaps incapable of appreciating ; but no man, born 
an our side of the Alps, has imitated with so much success 
the roagnidcence of the palaceltke churches of Italy. lOven 
the superb Lewis has left to posterity no work which oam 
bear a comparison with Saint Paul’s. But at the close' o£^ 
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the reign of^Oharles the Second thel?e'''was not a flinglfe 
English' painter or fitafnary whose ''ninid' is paloiiog and 
now 'remembered- ' This s te’rifity ishomS* - ^ ^ scnlpture. 
what myaterioas ; for paintera -and atatnarie^ wtire by 
mieans a despised or’an ill t)aid'olas&.' ‘Their sboiat p,o3ition 
waa'at least ds high ‘as at present. Their gainSi 's?h6n 
compared with the wealth of the nation and with the remu 
Deration of other descriptions of intellectual labotir, *were 

even larger than' at present. Indeed the munificent patron- 

age 'which was extended to artists drew them to our shores 
in multitudes. " Lely, who has preserved to ns' the 
curls, the full lips,* and the languishing eyes of the frliil 
beauties celebrated by Hamilton, was a * Westphalian, hte 
had ' died in' 1680,' having Ibog ' lived ‘ splendidly, having 
rtceived the honour of knighthood, and having accumulated’ , 
a* good estate out of the fruits 6f his'skiU 'His noble ’colleo-’ 
tion of drawings and pictures: wds, ' after' 'his decease, exhi- 
bited by the royal permission in the Banqueting. House < at ' 
Whitehall, and was sold by auction for the incredible -.8001 
of twentyisix thousand pounds, a sum -which bore a greater 
propoi^tion to the fortunes of the rich men of that ,day .than 
a' hundred thousand pounds would- bear to the -fortunes .of 
the rich men of our time. . Lely pras succeeded by his. coan-> 
tryman Godfrey Kneller, who was made first a knight and 
then a baronet, and who, aftbi? keeping up u' sumptuous 
establishtdentj and after losing ihnch'- money 'by unlucky 
speculations, was still able to beqheath*a -large fortune to 
his family, The'-two''Vandevelde9,'native3 of Holland, -had^ 
been teidpted by 'English liberality to settle kere, ' and' ha'd: 
produced for the -Kidg and his nobles some of the - finest' sea- 
pieces in the world.; "Another .Hutohmah, Simon Tarelst,- 
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painted glorious sunflowers and tnlips for prioos snoh as bns 
never before been known. Yerrio, a KoapolUan, qovered 
ceilings and staircases with, Gorgons and Mnses, Nympbs 
and Satyrs, Virtnes and Vicos, Grods, quaffing nectar, and, 
laurelled princes riditag in trinmpb. Tbo income wbiob be. 
derived from bis performances enabled bim to keep one of 
the most expensive tables in England. For bis pieces at 
Windsor alone be received seven thousand pound, a sum 
then si^cient to make a gentleman of moderate wishes 
perfectly easy for life, a sum greatly exceeding all that 
Dryden, daring a literary life of forty years, obtained from, 
the booksellers, Verrio’s chief assistant and successor, 
Lewis Lagnerre, came from France. The two most cele- 
brated sculptors of that day wore also foreigners, Cibber 
whose 'pathetic emblems of Fury and Melancholy still adorn. 
Bedlam, was a Dane. Gibbons, to whose graceful fancy 
and delicate touch many of onr palaces, colleges, and chur- 
ches owe their finest decorations, was a Dutchman, Even 
the designs for the coin were made by French 'medallists, 
Indeed, it was not till the reign of George the Second that 
onr country could glory in a great painter ; and George the 
Third was on the throne before she had reason to bo proud 
of any of her snlptors. 


140. It is time that this description of the England 
which Charles the Second governed shonld draw to a 
dose. Yet one subject .of the highest mo- xho working • 
ment still remains untouched. Eothing has clnBses, ^ 
as yet been said of the great body of the people, of , those , 
•who held the ploughs, who tended the oxen, who, toiled at 
the looms of Norwich and squared the Portland stone for 
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Sainfc 1 Paul's:' Nor. can very mucli be said. ’ The faost’ 
nameroos class is precisely the class -raspectiag which we 
have- the 'most meagre information. In those times philan* 
thropists did nob yef regard it as' a sacred dnty, nor had 
demagogues yet- found it a lucrative trade, to 'expatiate 
on the -distress of the labourer. History was too much 
oconpied with courts and camps to spare a line for the 
hut of the peasant or for the gaiTet of the mechanic. The 
press now often sends forth (in a day a greater quantity 
of . disonssion and -declamation about the condition of the 
working', man than was published during the twenty-eight 
years; which elapsed between the Restorabion and the Be- 
volution,; Rut it, wonld be a great error '.to infer from 
the' increase of complaint that there has heen any increase 
of misery. 

141, The great^ criterion of the state of the common 

people is the amount of their wages j .and, as fourfifths- 

of the common people were, in the seven- - 
. 'it. ' ' • State of the' , 

•teentq oeutniy, employed m agrioiJtare, it common 

is espeoiqlly important to ascertain ^rhat people. 

were then the wages of agricultural industry,^ On this 
subject we have the means of arriving at couolnsion^ 
sufficiently exact for onr purpose, 

143, ‘ Sir WiUian Petty, whose mere assertion carries- 
great weight, informs ns that a ^bourer- was' by no' 
means in 'the lowest state who received for. ' ■ ' 

a day’s work- fonrpence with food,' oraght- - 

pence' without food, Four shillings a week ' - i ' 

therefore were, according to Petty’s '^calcalation, fair agri- 
cultural -wages," " ■ 
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14.3. That the calculation was not - remote' from' the 
togb, we have abundant 'proof. About; the 'beginning of- 
. the year 1665 the Justices of Warwick- 

' shire, , in the ’ exercise of a power entrusted 

parts of the , them by. an act of Elizabeth, fixed, at 
' ^ ’ their quarter sessions, a scale of wage^ for 

the county,', and notified that every employer who. gave 
more than the authorised sum, and every working ■ man 
wbo received more, would be liable to punishment. The 
wages* of the common agricultural labourer, from March' 
to September, were fixed at the precise sum mfentioned by 
Petty, namely four shillings a week without food. Erom- 
September to March the wages were to be only- three' 
and sixpence a week. \ 

14i4. But in that age, as in ours, the earnings of the 
peasant were very different in defferent parts of the king- 
dom, The wfiges of ‘Warwickshire were' 
probably about' the average, a-nd tiiose of 
parts of the the counties near the Scottish Tboj^der^below 
country. ^ there were more’ favoured districts 

In the same year, 1685, a gentleman of * Devonshire, 
named Eichard Panning, pnblishhd a small 'traot, in which 
he described the condition of the ]poor of that donuiyl 
That he understood his .Subject well' it is impossible' to 
doubt; for a few months later^ his -work was reprinted, 
and was, by the tnagfatrateB assembled in fquarteif ses-* 
sions at Exeter, strongly, recommended to the attentioni 
of all parochial :officers.’ • According' to him, the wages of . 
the Devonshire peasant' ■v^rere, without food, ■ about five 
shillings a week. Still better was the condition of the 
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labourer in 'the ' neighbourhood of Bury St. Edmund's. 
The ; '^magistrates -of Suffolk inet there in "ihe' spring of 
1682 .to fix a rate of Wgea, and resolved' that, '•frhere the 
labourer was ■ not ^boarded, he^ should have five - shilling's 
a ,'vfeek in winter, and six in summer. 


145. In 1661 the justices at Chelmsford had fixed 
the wages' of- the Essex' labourer, whb was not boarded 
at six' shillings in winter and seven in sum- 
mer. ' This seems to have been the high* 
est I’emuneratiori given in the kingdom ' 
for agtficulturar labour bStw'een the Kestoratdon and tbe 
Bevolulion'; and 'it is *to' be observed that, in the year 
in,', 'which this order w'as* made,- ‘ the necessaries of, life 
were immoderatey dear. Wheat was at' seventy shillings 
the quarter,' which would"' even now be considered as 
alm'ost' a fandne price. 


146. These facts are in . perfect ^ accordance with an* 
other fact which seams to deserve consideration, li is 
evident that, in a country where no man ... 

can bo' compelled to become a soldier, tbe between the 
ranks of au army cannot "he filled if the' • iB^nrer^'aml 
government offers much less .than the' wa* those oE a •' 
ges of common rustic labour; At present soWier. 
the pay and beer money of a private* in a' Regiment of the 
line amount -to ) seven shillings and seven pence a week. 
This stipend, conpled with the hope of a pension, does 
not .attract thfe' English.youth in sufficient numbers ; and it is 
found .nepessary to supply the deficiencyiby'enlisting'laigely 
from among the 'ppOrer population, of - Munster and* con* 
naught,,. jThe,' pay^ of the private foot "soldier 'in 1685- was 
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only^foar: shillings and eigh6, pence ft week;;-yefc-it .‘is 
certain that 'the government in .that year found; no, .diffibni 
liy in obtaining many thousands of English recruits, at 
very shor^ notice. The pay of, -the .private foot soldier 
in the army of the Oommonwe.alth had> been seven shillings 
a week, that is to say, as much as a corporal received 
under < Charles the Second; and seven shillings a week had 
been found sufficient to .fill the ranks .^tb men decffiedly 
superior to the generality of the people. .On the whole, 
therefore, it seems reasonable to conolnde that, in thO' 
reign of Charles the Second, the ordinary wages of the 
peasant did not exceed fonr shillings a week; but that, 
in some parts of the kingdom,, five shillings, six shihings, ' 
and, daring the summer months, even seven heillings were 
paid, At ptresent a district, where a labouring man earns 
only seven shillings a week is thought,. to be in a state 
shocking to humanity. The average is very much higher;, 
ahd, in prosperous counties, the weekly wages of hnsband* 
men amount to twelve, fourteen, and even sixteen, 
shillings. ■ ’ , 

147. The remuneration of workmen ^employed dn man- 
ufactures has always been higher jthan that of the tillers 
of the soil. Xn .the 'year 1680, a member of 
manufa^rirLs, House .Of - Commons remarked that the 

high wages paid 'in this country made it 
impossible for our textures to maintain a competition wiih 
the produce of the Indian looms. An English mechanic,' 
he said, instead of slaving like a native of Bengal for a 
piece of copper,, exacted a shilling a day,* Other e'videnoe 
is extant, which proves that a shilling a. day was the pay 
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to vrhicb tbe English monu&citirer then thought himselt 
entitled, but ’that he was often forced to’ work for leas. 
Thecominon people of that age vrere nhtin the habit of 
meeting for public dtscuasion, of haranguing, or petitio- 
ning' Parliament,' No‘ newspaper ‘pleaded’ their cause. It 
whs ‘in rude rhyme that their love ’and hatred, their 
eshlfation and their distress found utterance, A great 
part of their history is to bo learned only from their 
ballads. ' One of the most remarkable of the popular lays 
chahn’ted about the streets ofETorwich and Jjecds 'inthe 
time of Charles the ISecond may still be rend on the 
Original broadside. It is the vehement and bitter cry'of 
labour against capital. It' describes the - good old* times 
wbeh every artisan employed in the woollen manufacture 
lived as ■■ well os a farmer. But those times were past, 
Sixpence a day was now all that could bo earned by hard 
labour at the loom. If the poor complained that they 
could hot live on such a pittance, they weih told that they 
were free to take it or. leave it. For so miserablo a ^recom- 
pense were Ibo producers of wealth compoilod to toil, 
rising ^early and lying down. late, whUo the mnhter do- 
Ihier, eating, sleepihg, and idling, became rich by their 
cxertidn. A shilUng a day, thh poet declares, is what the 
weaver would have, if justice woro.dono.f .IVo may there- 
fore conclude that in the generation’ which preceded the- 
Revolution, ; a workman employed in^the great staple ma- 
nufacture of- England thought, himself fairly -.paid if he 
-gained six shillings a- wOek. 
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148. It may here he noticed that the practice of -set* 
ting children' prematurely . to work, a practice "which the 
, , . • state, the legitimate protector of those who 

'('iictoriM,' cannot protect ; themselves, , has, in ‘ our 

.time,, wisely and humanely interdicted; 
prevailed in the seventeenth. century to an estent which, 
when compared with the extent of the manufacturing 
system, seems almost incredible. At Norwich, the. chief 
seat of the clothing trade, a little oreatui'e of six years’ 
old was thought fit for labour. Several writers of that' 
time, and among them some who were considered as emi- 
nently benevolent, mention, with exultation, the fact 
that in that single city hoys and girls of very tender. age 
created wealth exceeding what was necessary .for their 
own subsistence by twelve thousand pounds a year. The 


t This ballnd is in tlie British ftluseum Tlio (irccise year Is not 
given but the Imprimntar of Boger Lesirangc Tixcs the dato sniBcicDtly 
for my purpose, 1 will qnote some of the lines. The master clothier is 
introdnccil speaking as follows: — ' . 

•’ In former ages we used to give, ' ' . 

So that our workfolks like farmers did live; ' ’ ' ' ' 

But the times are changed, wo will iqake them know. 

Wo will make them to work yord for sixpence n day, 
Though a shilling they deserve if they and their just pay 
If at all they murmur and say' tls too small, 

We did them choose whether' teoy’ll work at' all. 

And thus we do gain all our wealth aud estate, 

By many poor men that work' early and 'late. 

Then bey for the clothing trade I It goes on brave; 

We scorn for to toyl nod moyl, nor yet to slave. 

Onr workmen do work hard, but we live at ease, 

We go when we will, and we come when we pleass,” 
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more ^carefully we examine,. the. history of the past, the 
more, ^reason shall we, find to dissent , from; those, who ima- 
gine "that dnr ,8ge hps been fonitfnl of new social evils. 
The jtimtliis that^^ the evils ^e, with soarcdy, ah exception, 
old. ' That which is new is the . intelligence .which .dis- 
cerns and the humanity which' remedies them. 

' 149, When .we pass from the w'eavers of cloth' to ' a 
different class of artisans, onr . inqairies will still lead ns 
',t6- nearly the same . oonolasions. During 
several geperations, ^ the .. Commissioners of 
: Greenwich Hospital have kept a register 
o£ the wages paid . to 'difierent classes of workmen who 

' S' 

have been employed in the repairs, of, the bnilding, From 
this ^alnable record it appears that, in the course of a 
hundred and twenty years, • the. daily earnings of the 
bricklayer have risen from • half a crown to 'four and ten- 
pence, those of the ' mason from half a, crown to, five' and 
three pence, those of the carpenter from .half a crown to 
five and .fivepence, and those of the plumber from three 
shillings to fiive and sixpence. 


- '• 'nagesdf 
.different ebtss 
. of flttisana 


, , ' 150. It seems clear, that the wages of labour, esti- 
mated in money, were,. in 1685,, not more than half of what 
I. ' , • ‘.’'.,1 • they nownre ; and there were few articles 
'fowitlnffa,; - important to .the working man of which the 
! ' . . ‘ i Ppioe was not,.ia 1685, more than half 
of what ‘'it now is. Beer was undoubtedly , much cheaper 
,in that -age than at present. Meat was' also cheaper, but was 
.still, so dear that hundreds of thousands of ifamilies scarcely' 
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know bke taste of it.'’*' In ilio cost of wheat thoro has been 
very little change. The average price of the qnnrter, during > 
the last twelve years of Charles the Second was fifty shillings. 
Broad therefore, stioh as is now given to the inmates of a 
workhouse, was then seldom seen, even on the trencher of a 
yeoman or of a shopkeeper. The great majority of the na>‘. 
iion lived almost entirely on rye, barley, and oats. 

151 . The produce of tropical countries, the produce of the 
mines, the produce of machinery, was posi- . 
tively dearer than at present Among the. 
commodites for which the labourer would 
have had to pay higher in 1685 than his 
posterity pay in 1848, were sugar, salt, coals 
candles, soap, shoea. stockings, and generally all articles of 
clothing and all articles of bedding. It may bo added, that 
the old coats atid blankets would have been, not only more 
costly, but less serviceable than the modern fabrics. 

152, It must be remembered that those, labourers who' 
wore able to maintain 'thimsolvcs and tbeic.- 
Number ot families by means of wages,' were not the 
most necessitous moinbers of the community. 
Beneath them lay a large class which could ' 
riot subsist without some aid from the parish. 
There can hardly be'a more important test of the condition - 
of the common people than the ratio which this class bears 
to the whole society. At present the men, woriien, and 

Kinc in bie Nntnral nnd Politicnl Conciuaionfl roughly cstimuto^l the 
common people of England nt 880,000 families. Of these families 440.000 
ncconling to him ate animal food twice a week. The remainlDg 440,000 
ate it not at all or at most not oftener than once a week, 


Frices of 
other 

commodities 
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cliildren wlio receive relief appear from the official retarns 
to be, in bad years, one-tenth' olfche inhabitants of England 
and, in’ good years, one-thirteenth, Gregory King estimated 
thein in, his time at, more than a fifth; and this estimate, 
jyhich all onr respect for his authority will scarcely prevent 
uS from calling oxtravaganti was pronounced by Davehant 
eminently judicious. . < ■ 


^ 153. We are not Qoite without the.means of forming an 
estimate for onrsplres- The poor rate was undoubtedly the 
heaviest tax borne by our ancestors in those 

r > f - ( . • » ' I * 

days. It was computed, in the reign of 
Charles the Scksond, at near seven hundred 
thdasand pounds a year, mnch.more than the 
prodnce either of the excise or of the customs 
and little less than half the entire revenue of the crown. The 


poor rate went on increasing rapidly, and appears to have 
risen in a short time to between eight and nine hundred 
thousand a year, ,that is to^ say, to one-sixth of what' it 
now is: The population was then less .than a third of what 
it now is. . The' minimum of wages, estimated in money, was 
'half of what it now is; and we can therefore hardly suppose 
that 'the average allowance made to a pauper' can have been 
more than half of what it now is. It seems to follow that 


the proportion of ‘the English people which- received paro- 
chial relief then must have been larger than the proportion 
which receives relief now. It is gbod^ to spealc on such. ques- 
tions with diffidence: bub it. has . certainly never yet been 
proved that pauperism was a less heavy burden ‘ or -a -loss 
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serious social 'evil during the last quarter o£ the seveuteeutU 
century than it is in our own time.* 

In one respect it must he admitted that the prO' 
gross of civilisation has diminiahod the physical comforts of 
a portion of iho poorest class. It has al> 
ready been mentidnod that before the Rovo> 
lotion, many thonsonds of sqaaro miles, mow 
inclosed and cultivated, were marsh, forest, 
and heath. Of this wild land mneh was, by 
law, common, and mnoh of what was not common by law was 
worth so little that the proprietors suffered it to be com- 
mon in fact. In snob a tract, sqnattors and trespassers wore 
tolerated to an extent now unknown. The peasant who 
dwelt there cou^, at little or no charge, procure occasionally 
some palatable addition to his hard fare, and provide liimsolf ■ 
with fuel for the winter. H.o kept a flock of geese on ivhat 
ie now an orchard rich with apple blossoms. Ho snared wild 
fowl on the fon which has long since boon drained and 
divided into corn fields and turnip, .fields. He cut turf 
among the fnrze bushes on the moor which is now a mea- 
"dow bright with clover and renowned for butter and 
cheese. The progress of agriculture and the increase of 
population necessarily deprived him, of th ose privileges. 

*Of the two estimates of the poor rate mentioned in the text ono woe 
formed by Arthur Moore, the other, some years later by Richard 'j)niin- 
ng-Kiog and Davenant estimate the panpere and beggars in icOB, ntthe 
noretJiblc number of l,!f3t),o6o out of a population at 5,500,000. In 1846 
■the number of persona who received relief uppers from the official re- 
nrns to have bean only l,8fl2,089 ont of a population of about 17,000,000. 
It ought also to be observed that in the official returns, a pauper is very 
likely to be reckoned more than onoc. 


Benefits 
' derived by 
the common 
people from, 
the' progress 
of Qivilizatlon. 
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Bnfi ’‘against this disadvantage a long list of advantages 
is to be set off. Of the plesslngs which civilisation -and 
philosophy bring with them, a large, proportion is' com- 
mon to all ranT:s, and would, if .withdra^, be' missed 
as painfully by the 'labourer as by the peer.’ 'The tnar- 
tet place which the mstic can now reach ’ with his tort 
in an hour was,, a hundred and sixty years ago, a day’s 
journey fropi him. The "street which how affords to the 
artisan, during the whole night, 'a secnre, a convenient, 
and a brilliantly 'lighted walk wa^, a hnndred and sixty, 
years ago, so dark after sansot Ibat he would not have 
heen able to see bis band, so ill paved that he ‘would 
have run constant risk of breaking bis neck, and ' 'so ill 
watched that he would have been in imWinent danger 
of being knocked down and plundered of his small ear- 
nings. Every bricklayer who falls ^m a scaffold, every 
sweeper of a crossing who is mn over' by by ’a’ carriage, 

may now -have his honndS'dreSSed and his limbs set -with 
-a skill such as, a hundred and sixty years ago, all tho 

wealth of a great loid like Ormond, or of a merchant 
prince like Clayton, could not have .purchased. Some 
.frightful diseases have, been extirpated by science; and 
some have been banished by police. The term of hnman 
life has b^en lengthened over the whole kingdom, and 
especially in the towns. The year 168’5 was not accoun- 
ted sickly; yet in the year 1685 more than one in twenty- 
three of the inhabitants of tlie, capital died.* At present 
only one inhabitant of tbe ‘ capital in -fdrty dies.annn- 
^ ^ e C 0 in snlnbrity between* the London of 

the nineteenth centhry , and the London of the .seven- 


*The tlcailss were 23,2J2. 
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teenth' oentnry is ve^ ' far greater- -than the sdiJIerence 

Iwtween London in -an ordinary season and London^ in 

the cholera. ' ’ * ‘ ' 

* 

// - * i ■ ' ' 

155. Still* more important is the benefit which, aU 
orders of society, and especially the lower orders, have 
derived from the mollifying influence, of 
^civihMuion^ oivilisatipn pn the national character. The 
on ilie iintin* , groundwork of that character has indeed 
nal character. through many genera- 

tions, in ■ the sense in which the groundwork of the 
character of an individual may be said to be the same 
when he is a rude and thoughtless schoolboy and when 
he is a refined and accomplished man. It is pleasing to 
reflect - that the public mind of England bas softened 
while it bas ripened, and that we have, in th.e course of 
ages, become, not only a wiser, but also a kinder -people. 
There is .scar’cely a page of the history or lighter, lifer* 
ature of the seventeenth century which does not contain 
some proof that our ancestors were less humane than 
their posterity. The discipline -of workshops, of' schools, 
of private families, though not -more efficient than' at 
present, was infinitely harsher/ Masters,' well’ horn and 
bred, were in the habit of beating their servants Pedn 
gognes knew no way of imparting knowledge but by 
beating their pupils. Husbands, of decent station, -were 
not ashamed to beat their wives. The implacability „of 
-hostile factions was such as we can scarcely conceuce. 
liVhigs were disposed to murmur because Stafford -was 
suffered to die without seeing his bowels burned before 
his face. Tories' reviled and insulted Bussell ns his coach 
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passed, from the Tower .io tlie scaffold in Liilcoln’s lob 
Fields. A 3 little merey was shown by the populace to 
sufferers ’ of 'a hombler rank, ' If an offender was pot inti) 
the pillory,' it was well if he escaped with life from 
the shower of hriokbat's and paving stones. ' If he wps 
^ied to the cart’s tail, the crowd pressed round him, 
imploring the hangman to ‘give it the fellow w'ell, aod 
make* him ‘howl. Gentlemen ai'mnged parties of pleasure 
to Bridewell' on court days,*' for the purpose of seeing 
the wretched women ■v\‘ho heat lieinp there whipped. A 
man -pressed to death for refusing to plead, a woman 
burned ‘ for coining,' excited less sympathy than is now 
felt for a galled horse or an ovbrdnven ox. Fights com- 
pared -with which a boxing match is a_ I'efined and bn* 
mane spectacle were among the favourite diversions of 
a ,lage part of the town,*' Multitudes assembled to see 
gladiators hack each other to pieces with deadly wea- 
pons, and .shouted with,, delight when one of -the com- 
halants lost a ■ finger or an eye. Tho prisons were hells 
on , earth, .seminaries of every fiiuie aod of every 
' disease.' At the assizes tile le.aii and yellow colprils brought 
with them from' thoir cells ' tb the dock an almospher of 
'stench and pestilence which sdmctimos avenged them 
’signally on bench, bar, and jury.' -Bat on this' misery 
society looked with profound indifference,.' Nowhere could 
be found that sensitivo and restless corap.tssion which 
has, in our time, extended' a powerful protection to the 
factory child, to the Hindoo widow, to the- negro sla'Ve, 
‘which pries into the stores and waieroaskS- of every ‘emi- 
grant ship, which .princes at dvery lash. laid on* the hack 
of a drunken soldier, which will not .snlTcr tho thief in 
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the hulks to be ill fed or overworked, aud which has 
repeatedly endeavoured to save the life even of the naur. 
derer. It is true that compassion ought, like all other 
'feelings, to he under the government of reason, and hasj 
for want of such government, produced some ridiculous 
and some deplorable effects, Ent the more wo study the 
annals of the past the tsore shall W'O rejoice that we 
live in a merciful age, in an age in which cruelty is ab- 
horred, and in which pain, even when deaervedi is in- 
flicted reluctantly- and from a sense of duty., Every class 
doubtless has gained largely by this great moral change ; 
hut the class which has gained most is the poorest 
the most dependent, and the most defenceless 


DeluMon which 
leadei men to 
- ovcrrnte .the 
hnppinrBS of 
preceding; 
generations. 


156. The general effect of the evidence which has 
been submitted fo the reader seems hardly to admit of 
donbt. Tet, in spite of evidence, many 
will still imagine to themselves the Eng- 
land of the Stuarts as a more pleasant 
country than the England in which we live. 
It may at first sight seem strange that so- 
ciety, while constantly moving forward with eager speed, 
should be constantly looking backward with tender re- 
gret, But these two propensities, inconsistent as they 
'may appear, can easily bo resolved into the same prin- 
ciple, Both spring from, onv impatience of the state in 
which we actually are. That impatience, while it - sti- 
mulates us to . surpass . preceding generations, .disposes , us 
.to overi’ate their happiness. It is, in some sense, unre- 
asonable and uiigi’fftef ul in us to he constantly discont'en- 
. ted with a condition whi6h is constantly improving. But 
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in truth, there is constant improvement precisely because 
there, is constant discontent. K we ^rere prefectly isatis- 
fied with the present; ye should cease .'to' contrive, to 
labourj' and to save with a view to ‘the future. And it is 
natural that, being dissatisfied with the present, * -vfe sho- 
hid form, a' too favourable estimate 'of the past. 

. , . 157. In truth we are; under ft deception similar to 

that which;- misleads; the .traveller in -thef* Arabian , desert. ^ 

Beneath, the 'caravan all is dry (.and bare: . 

' ' - , ■, 0 • ±1 Conolniung 

■but ^ far m advance, and far in the,, rear., ... 

iB;the semblance of refreshing waters'. The ’ ' 

ipilgrime .hasten .forward.and .find .nothing but sand where, 
.an hour before, they.'had seen a, lake. . .They turn their 
.eyes and see a -lake ,where,‘au hour before', .^they' were 
toiling, through,' sand. ,A similar illusion seeins to. haunt 
nations through, every stage , of the long progress ,frpln 
poverty and barbarism to the highest - degree of opulence 
and civilisation. But, if we resolutely chase the mirage 
• backward, we shall find it recede before ns into the re- 
, gions of fabulous antiquity. It is now the fashion to place 
the golden age of England in times, when noblemen,,-were 
. desitute of comforts the want of which would be intoler- 
able to a modem footman, when farmers and shopkee- 
, ' . pers .breakfasted on loaves ;the veiy sight of which would 
raise a riot in a modern work-house, when men died faster 
in the purest ,^nntiy air than they now did in the most 
pestilential lane of* our towns, and' when men died faster 
in the lanes of ohr towns than they now die on the coast 
of ■ Guiana. W e too shall, - in our turn, be ontstripped, 
and in our turn be envied. \It may well be, inthetwen-. 
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tieth ceuiury, tbafc tbe peasant, of Dorsetsbiro ,'may>tbink 
bimself iniserably paid, -vvith lifiieen sbillings a week ; that 
tbo cal’penter at Greenwich may receive ton sbillings a 
day; that laboniing men may. be ns little i used to 'dine 
■witbont meat as they now are to eat rye broad; .that 
sanitary police and medical discoveries may have added 
several more years to the average length of human life; 
that numerous comforts and lusnries which are now un» 
kbown, or confined lo a 'few, may be within the' rotich 
of oveiy diligent and thrifty working man. And' yet it 
may then be the mode to assert that the increase of 
wealth and the process of science have benefited the 
few at tlie expense of the many, and to talk of the reign 
of Queen Victoria ns the time when England was' truly 
meiry England, when all classes wore bound ’ together 
by brotherly sympathy, when 'the rich did not grind tlie 
faces of the poor, and when the poor did not envy the 
splendour of the rich. 


Ths end. 



SU5IMARY OE MACAULAY'S- THIRD .CHAPTER. 

STATE OF ENGLAND IN 1685. 

iKTRODUOTlOir. ' 

* » * I », * * * ' * ’ 

The objeo6 of this chapter is to describe the state of 
.England in 1685, ..the date of the aoceBsion of James II. 
One caution must be home in mind throughout, vtr., that 
the England of.lGSS.rras essentially different from -the 
England of modern times, and that the progress made by 
the nation daring, these' two centnrics has been all-ronnd, 
and nnintorrnpted. This has been due to the following 
causes; — , , y 

(1) freedom from foreign wars : 

. (2) preservation of internal tranquillity ; 

' (3) maintenance of public credit : 

(4) purity and justice of tbo administration : 

(5) dvil and religions fi^oedom enjoyed by the people. 

(Paras, 1-2,) 

I-POPULATION. 

1. Tbreg Computations,— The popnlation of England in 
1685 cannot be stated with certainty, for there was then no 
system of periodical censuses. All sorts of conjectures— 
some too wide, some too narrow — wei’o afloat. •Thei’o exist, 
however, three computations, which deserve notice ; — ' ' 

(1) The first was made by Gregory King in 1696, on the 
basis of the last returns of hearth money, giving the popula* 
tion as 5v millions ; .j , 

, (2) The second was made by.order of Ring William, III, 
,on the basis of religious classification, giving the popnlation 
as nearly 5,200,000 j 
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(3) The third was made by Fihlaisbu iu modotn times 
from the ancient parochial registers, putting the population 
at the saino figure. . 

Erom these estimates we may safely conclude that the 
population of England in ‘the reign of James II.' was between 
5 and 5^ millions, that is, less than one*third of the present 
population.'* (Paras 3-3.) 

2; IkcBEASE dp POPDLATIO^* GREATER IK THE NoRTH.— 
The increase of population since the time of James It. has 
been comparatively greater in the North than in the South, 
and this was due to the following causes : — 

(1) the severity of theiSouthem climate ; 

(2) the uuproductiveuess of the soil ; 

(3) the prevalence of mosstroopers, who were a terror 
to the country, and against whom the Government and the 
people seemed to ho powerless ; 

(4) the attraction of the coal mines in the North. 

The increase was so great that in 1841, the province of 
York alone contained two-sevenlhs Of the whole population. 
(Paras 9-10.) 

11.7-REVEimE. 

The total revenue of England, in 1685 was small in 
proportion to her resources, . The chief aotirces of revenue 
wore : — 

(1) the Excise, which yielded £585,000 net ; 

( 2 ) the Onstoms, which fetched £530,000 ; 

(3) the Hearth Money (an extremely unpopular tax 

owing to the cruelty with "which it was exacted) which 
brought £200,000 ; , , 
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- tbo Royal Domoins, which . were then for more 
extensive than now ; - . , ■ 

(5) the first fruits and the tithes, which had, not yet 

been surrendered to the Church ; , 

(6) , the.Dnohies of Cornwall and Lancaster ; 

(7) the forfeitures and the fines. 

The total sum annually i*aiaetl from these heads amonnl- 
ed to £1,400,000. This sum was liable to. tlie deduction of 
£80,000, the interest on the Pnblic debt, which was never 
regularly paid till the time of William III. (Pams 11-14.), 


III.-THE MILITARY SYSTEM.’ 

1. The MiLiTiA.—rThoro was no standing aimy in 
England, and the Ion" peace which the country enjoyed had 
destroyed her fortifications and impaired lier military re- 
sources. The ' onfy ,amy recognised , by the ,ia’w was the 
Militia, and the very name of a standing army was hateful 
.to the people, from .the sad experience they had had of one 

during the Great Civil War. The wodc of vccrniimeni was ns 
follows : — • ' 

(a) Bveiy man owning landed property worth £500 a 
year, or personal property worth £(5,000,' was bound by law 
to provide, equip, and pay one horse soldier; 

(i) livery man owning landed pi-dporty worih £50 a 

year, or personal property worth -£ 600 , was charged in like 

manner with one pikoman or musketeer ; 

(c) Smaller proprietors were joiaod ' together in a liiud 

of society to furnish a horse soldier or a foot, soldier, accord- 
ing to its moans, , 


...The lofol atrongth.of tho-MiUtinJiorRe 
130,000. - ■ 


and foot, was 
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The seprexae oonxmaxid of the Militia • was held by the 
Tdag eX’Ojjieio, Subordinate commands were ■usually*’ given 
to the justices of the peace, wbo were authorized to inflict 
slight penalties for breaches of discipline. The lords-lieu* 
tenant and their deputies held meetings for drilling and 
inspection, not exceeding fourteen days in the year. 

Such a force was obriously quite inadequate either for 
repelling a foreign force or for restoring internal 'tranquil- 
lity, and presented a ludicrous contrast with the well-dis* 
ciplined armies maintained by the other states of Europe.' 
Paras 1.5-18. 

2, Tnfi Staudisg Aauv. — Soon after his restoration 
Charles II, had began to form a small standing army. ^ He 
first enlisted a body of guards, and then went on increasing 

this force, till in 1635, it consisted of several regiments of 
horse and foot, designated as follows ' ' 

OauaZry,— (1) The Life Guards, divided into three com- 
panies, each having a small body of grenadier dragoons 
attached to it : 

(2) The Blues : 

(3) a regiment of Dragoons : 

(4) another troop of dragoons, stationed near Ber- 
wick, 

Infantry. — (1) n regiment of Foot GOnrds, 

(2) the Coldstream ‘ioards ; 

(3) the Admiml’s Begiment (meant specially for Sea 
fighting) ; 

(4) the Royal regiment ; ' 

(5) the Buffs ; 

(6) a few nnregimented troops garrisoning Tilbury 
^ fort., Portsmouth, and Plymouth. (Paras 19-23.) 
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• 3.’ OSAKCE IS THE ABHB OF’THE ISFASiRT.— SinOS tKe b'ogili- 
ain^bf the 17lh' ceninrj, a {^reat change had taken place’ in 
tbe arms of the infantry. The pike had given place to the 
mnsket, thongh some mosketeers still remained. Every foot 
soldier had at his side a sword for close fight. The Dragoon 
was armed with a new weapon, the basnet, (Para 24.) -! • 

4. NoMEteAti stRESGTH OP TUB Arsit. —The English' Army 
in 1685 numbered about 7,000 foot, and about 1,700 horse; 

- 5. Cost OF aAiKTESANCE —The coat of mointennace of 
the English army of 1685 was £290,000 a year, the daily pay 
bf soldiers ranging from four ehillinga down to eight pence; 
according to the regiment in which- ho served. 

■ , 6, , -Disciplike,— The discipline was lax, ' There was no 
court martial and no Mutiny Bill to enforce discipliftc in 
the army, which was consequently quite inadequate for keep- 
ing the peace of the conntiy. Pams 26:26. 

IV.~THENAVY, 

The British Navy, unlike the 'Army, was liberally sup- 
ported by the nation, as it was the instrument by which 
England bad been made the first of maritime powers, 

1. Strength op the Navt,— T here were 9 first rates, 14 
second-rates, 39 thii'd-rates, and many smaller vessels. ’ Of 
course, the standard of measurement was then much lower. 

2. State op the Navt ix 1685.-In -1685 the British 
Navy had sunk iny degradation and decay, which whs due 
' to the following causes 

- (1) the naval administration was’wastefnl, corrupt, and 

indolent : ' ; 

* * » ” I ^ * 

(2) ships newly built were ■ more rotten than old'hnlls 
of the time of Elizabeth : 
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.,(3) The seamen never -i^eceived their wages punotnally, 

and even officers were sometimes known to have died of 

« 

utter want. . • i . ‘ < 

(4) Landsmen were appointed, to naval commands, com- 
missions in the navy being bestowed not by merit or experi- 
ence, bat by birth and faronritism, and the conseqnence was 
that the ’ liv6s o£ tbonsands and the nation’s liononr and 
safety were sometimes entrusted to most incompetent men. 

(5) The discipline was loose from top toi bottom, as 
was indeed natnml, when veteran seamen were placed in 
snbordination to courtly captains having no osporionce iit all 
of navigation. Bnt it was these veteran " sea dogs” that, 
inspite of the soandalons maladministration, upheld the 
honour of the British flag at sea. 

8, Cost or maintekauce.— T he cost of maintenance of the 
English navy was j 6400,000 a year, though it could have 
been efficiently kept np for much less (Paras 27-83 ) 

V:-THE ORDNANCK 

The state of the Ordnance was similar, ('.to that of the 
Army and Navy. At most of Die garx’jsons, there were 
gunners, and at important Station's, an .engineer .also. Bnt — 

(1) there was no regiment of nrtillei-y ; 

(2) no brigade of Sappers and miners ; . 

(3) no college for military training ; 

(4) the difficnlty of moving Beld pieces was extreme ' 

(5) the stock of ammunition kept in forts and .arsenals 
was ridiculously Small, amounting to only 14 or 15 thousand 
barrels, that is, about one-twelftb of the present quantity. * 

The, cost of maintenance was above ;C60.000 a'' year. 
(Para. 34 ) 
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- VI.-^NON-EFPECTIVE CHARGE. ' 

' The -Trliole effective charge o£ the army, 'navy, and 
ordnance 'rras' nbont-tC750,000. 'The non-effective charge 
was practically m£Z : for--- , . , . > 

(1) a very few naval officere, not in active service, drew 

half pay: j - 

(2) in the army, half pay was given merely as a special 
and temporary allowance to a very few oBicors belonging to 
two favoured regiments ; 

(3) Greenwich Hospital had not been founded ; 

■ (4) the cost of mointaining Ohelsoa Hospital was .de- 
frayed not by the state, bnt by a deduction from the pay of 
•the troops and’by private subscription } • 

f5) there was no' system of ontpensibners. ' 

'■ The whole non-effective charge amounted to only 
£10,000 a year: it now exceeds £10,000 'a day. 
(Para. So). ' . 

~ . ' ■ . , • ■ ' ' ' 1 ' 

yiL-THE CIVIL government. , ; . „ 

Very little of this was paid by the crown. The subor- 
dinate judicial and executive olHcers were mostly honorary ; 
the superior ones were chieffy paid from fees. The upkeep 

• of the Foreign Department did not cost more than £20,000. 
But the public funds were lavished on the personal favour- 
ites of the sovereign, whoso salaries and pensions' were 
enormous as compared with the incomes of the bohility, the 
gen^y, andthe commercial ' and ’professional classes. In 

• official circles, high and low alike, the grossest coiTttption 
was openly practiced, • High office wa's then the high road 
•to wealth,- and -the Prime lE'nister’s office was the most 
Incrativb' ih the kingdom; 'Tfaia oxulains the nnscrnmilons 
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violence -with which the s statesmen of that day struggled for 
pSlce, and the tenacity, with .which, inspitS of vexations, 
, humiliations, and dangers, they, olung to it. (iParas 36>89.) 


Vin.-STATE OP AORICULTUaiE. . 

* * * * 

In 1685 agriculture was in a very rude and imperfect 
state, and this was due to the following causes : — , 

1**1 *ii #**' * 

(p only 'about, half the area of the kingdom was [under 
cultivation, the remainder being moor, forest, and fen ; 

(2) the country was infested by wild animals ; 

(3) the mode of cultivation was unskilful and unscien- 

: f , .1 

( 4 ) the rotation of crops was very .imperfectly understood ; 

(5) no provision was made for feeding cattle in winter, 

and they were therefore slaughtered and salted in great 
numbers. , , o 

(6) the livestock of farms— sheep, oxen, horses-r-were 

of small size, and foreign breeds were imported in large 
numbers, (Paras '40— 4^,) - .1 
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,, vi d. Tin: — T he tin of OomwaU Was still one of the- most 
important mineral products of the country . m . The .total 
lumnal output was .1,600, ;tons, or only - one* third • of the 
quantity now raised. ,• . > '• , '* 

2. ' ,<3oppfb,— T he copper mines , of Oornwall, were 

. neglected, .nor did any landowner, take them, into account 
in estimating the .value of bis property. , (The present .yield 
of this metal is worth., million. sterling) > , , . ....-ft, 

3. S&iiT, — Salt w&B obtained; by e.. rude process from 
.brine pits, and - was ’ very unwholesome, - Large quantities 
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-Kvare theidford imported from PrAneb.' (The fivrplaB itock 
<£‘the present' yield ie 700 million Ibfii) . 

4.' IboKa—Itoii works Iiftd long existed ia the. country 
bet ibe mannfactnre bad -langnisbed. for, want of • tbe 
neoessaty fnelj iind a large quantity of iron was , imported' 
{rom abroad, the quantity pradnced at borne being .only, 
about, lO,OCO fons, ‘ or ona-eigbtiotb of tbe present 
•quantity, , , , 

■ 5. CoAC.— Coal, tbongb not yet used .in, any of the 
mwinfaptnre'B, was already the ordinary^ fuel in.coat die- 
triots, and in places where it could be carried by water, 
(Paros 45-47.) , ' 

X~RBNTi 

Tbe rent of land was in 1685, mnqb lower than at 
present, having been, in places ten times, lower, but on tbe 
average fontv times lower than at present. A large propor- 
tion of tbe rent went into the pockets of the country 
gentlemen, (Paras 48-49,) . ‘ 

XI.-SOCIAX STATUS OF DIFFERENT CLASSES. 

, 1’.-. -The Oooifxay GEKTMMAK.— The coautiy gentleman 
was in those days a most important . member,' of tbe 
community, -and was, in character, and position, ' wholly 
different, from dUe of modern timea. He Ms poor , as 
compared with a modern .country gentleman, j^-bo seldom 
travelled beyond, tbe limits of bis own,. estate ; . be was 
ill-edadaied or nnedacated : spent . bis bobtS'. of buisineBs 
in the •care of bis. property. ..and in rural , ..oooupalionB, 
and . bis hours .of 'amusement in fidid sports \ and 
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Bensual ^ pleasares lie vras unre&aed ; in.. his ' iast^B> 
manners, and .speech. But, > he. > was , ve^ • > hospitable 
to guests and visitors, in his. own rude way ;'‘,he(Was 
tenacious in his '.simple views respecting religion,- 
poUtics, and history, and exceedingly bitter ^n his 
animosities, especially in his hattred ' 6£ everything' 
un-English. But with all these,' he was a member .of a 
proud and powerful' aristocracy, exceedingly jealous of the 
hononr of his house, and punctilious in matters of social 
precedence and descent. • He was a rural mugistrate, and 
an officer .of the' Militia, ’and some of his number had fought 
gallantly'in famous battles aud sieges! In politic^ creed 
he was a Tory, devotedly attaobed to hereditary, monarchy 
and to the Ohurcb of England, but having no liking for 
courtiers and ministers, and being rather lax in praotioal 
morality (Paras 49-53.) 

II' ' — r ’ - I i ■ 

2. The Clcrgt — T he rural clergy were- staunch Tories, 
'like the rural gentry, but were, ns a class, less ir^porta'nt. 
Their social status bad been completely obauged by the 
reformation, for the suppression of the .monasteries . bad 
deprived .the , Church of the' greater ‘pdil^'of her wealth, so 
that ecclesiastics no longer e^coelled <01 Equalled -temporiil 
barons in wealth and spleudonf, nor did they fill the highest 
civil offices. In 1685 the ' clergy were, regarded , as on-the 
whole.a plebian class. Matay -of them were 'obliged* to take 
service as private chaplains -in the houses of the -nobility 
and gentry, where -they were treated as -little better then 
menialcservauts; ’ Those of thenf who thonght ‘ of mariying 
never got a wife- above the rank of’a cook.' and matrimonial 
relations of the clergy were a prolific source of jest in those 
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' days. Those of them' ,Tvh‘o hod , children-'" wore' in a worse 
plight, riot' getting onoagh even for' bare food, ' clothing and 
shelter,' and- obtaining daily bread by (oiling on the glebe; 
feeding swine, and loading"' dong " carts. The -towiftsoleigy 
were, -'however, a class distinguished for learning boi^i secu- 
lar and religions, and, .the 'London clergy ,esepcinlly had a 
fame for learning andj^eloqnence^ Bat as regards ijafluehce, 
' the country clergy were superior to those.pf the , metropolis^ 
for of all causes'" which, alter, the dissolution of the Oxford 
Parliament, prodnced,- the .violent reaction against -the 
JSxolusionists, the most potent "Wm the oratorj* pf the country 
'clergy, (Paras 54*59.) 


,3. The' Y'EOiiXNKr.-rrThe yeomanry"' ( dr small landed 
proprietors who, cultivated their own fields "and 'enjoyed "t 
modest' competbpoe} then formed a miich ’more 'impoVianl 
class than ’at pre^oat. Their total number was ' J,60.000; 
and their average income between 60 knd 70* dyearl' Ir 
religion they were Puritans, and in p'olitics, Parliament, 
brians (Para 60 ) ‘ - i. , 

' j { ( ' ■ ' 

^ XIL-QRO-WTH 0F.^0WNS, 

‘The growth of. towns since 1685. has been amasing, ■' -* 

h C'ODUTRT T0WK8.‘~(a)‘ .Bbistoe;— B rislol wds thei 
the second city in the kingdom, but it was much smalloi 
than the modern town. A few beautiful phurohea.stood ou 
•of a labyrinth of nprpw lanes, built upon vaults of no-, grea 
^olidity.r Goods were therefore conveyed about . the , to^rj 
in truc^ drawn by dogs,, and eyenlhe richest people 4iad t 
.-.walk ip.going'frdra^-placo to.placb. The hospitality ' pf ,th 
-city WB3 widely rpnowned, especially ,tho collations witl 
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which the sugar refiners feasted their, visitors. . There . was 

also a thriving' trade with America. But , the city .had a,n 
evil reputation for crimping and kidnapping, .The pop.vda: 
tion was about 29,000. (Para 63.) . i " 

• I 

(6.) Norwich — ^Noirwioh was the capital of a fruitful 
province. It was tbe seat of a bishop and the chief seat of 
the woollbH manufacture. The city was also full of^attrat^ 
tions, as containing a museum, a library, and a botonical 
garden. ' Norwich ■was also the capital of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, who lived there in royal magenifioence. The population 
in 1693 was 29,000. (Para 64.) ' • ' . . 


(c.) Other County Towns. — Besides Norwich, there 
were other county towns that were important. The impor: 
tance of these was, due to the fact that the country gentle- 
. xpen of , that age, se^om livjsd in London, cThe lown was his 
metropolis, where ho transacted business,, sought pleasure,,, 
aid discharged his official duties, civil and military.^ 9^®! 
among those county towns was Torlc, the capijialof the noribj 
Baeter, the eapital of the west, Worfiestur, Notti^ghum, GlofU^- 
for,' Derby, and Shrewsbury, the seat of the court of T^elsh. 
Marches. Though these, torvjns are now far .more populous, 
more weiilthy»*nd more splendid, they are no longer so im- 
portant as they wer^ in 1685. (Paras 66-67.) 


2. iNDTjSKBiAt' Towns. — ( a) Manohestbr,— M anchester 
vras then a mean and ill-bnit market town, containing under 

» r ^ ^ 

6,000 people. Tbe cotton manufacture of ' the place was 
then in 'its infahby," the* ^ole' 'annual import of ' the raw 
material amouhtihg to only'two' ihillioh |)Ouiids — the' quantity 
that is now ioeded in'4B hours. (Para 68.)"' ' 



; ’(6) ^Li:tDff,~Uee(is 'wi8 ihe chief, seat of;1»h6 ‘wobllen 
manufiotures offTorkshire/ahdVaa’a iiaiiicipartowD, ‘har-l 
ing tie privilege 6f rfeturhing ■ one ‘ni'eidher ‘ tb'''Parliaihehfe' 
The population was only ahont 7;000. ‘ (Pafa ‘69.)"’ ’ V V‘ 

” ■ ’ ■ ^ ‘ ^ ^ ' 

V ' (c) SH£FFi£Ln. — Sheffield vras. then a miserable znarket 

toWeiiauied in- the middle of a wUd moor« doin^ .a small 
,ffade in'iroh’xnantifaoturea of the rudest Idnd, and contain* 

’ ' • ” ( * ' t ^ • • I • ^ * f" J't 

ing about 2,000 inhabitanta^ of whom , a third were half- 
staged aid ha^f-naked beggars. {Para 70.) , ’ ' ' ' . ^ ^ 

(d) Birminqh^.— -B irmingham was even then’ famous 
within thie kingdom for its hardware. But the people, had 
aneViJ reputation as ooinera' of ^ad money. O^he popula- 
tion was only 4‘, 000. ^ Para7l]) . ’ ' ■ 


(■ r 


^ ^ 3, Sbapobi TownS/— L ivBEooi,>--LiTerpooI was" then' 
a|rising town.(mrrying on‘a prioaVahle trade ’with” Ireiand 
and .^th the sugar colonies. The OMtoms amounted to 

what was then regarded Vs fhe immense’snm ofig IsldOOV 

year. The population was about 4,000. The shipping was ' 
aboiit 1,400 tow, as,again8t:'5;bp;000' of the present day' 
(Para 72.) ' " '■ ’» ’■ •- 


V r^:.. 


, ^.4, /HbAITH & PnEASUEE RBS6Bra.~Co)^ 'C^tTB'HHiM,-- 

Chdtenhamwas then -merely a. rural, ^parish', lying-- under 
the.OotBwold:Haia and .affording good - ground both -for 
tillage -and pastute. - h . ' 


' -i. 


(&y 'BBiGHTON.7:-:Brighton wa^'' befwe’ the time lof the 
• Stuarts, a place haying a.thriYing fishing , trade, ’and -con^ 
tainmg about 2,000 inhabitants, but had been damaged by 
tbe'enoroaohmedteoftheaea. (Para 73.) ' 
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(c) BnxTON. — Buxton was the fashionable :'watering 

place of the- gentlemen, of Derbyshire and-the neighbduiing 
countieSv The accommodation and the fare -provided- in the 
lodgings t^ere was of the meanest description. > > ’ . . 

(d) Tdnbbidgb Wells. — This was the fa-vonrite, health 

resort for the gentry o( Dondon, Dnring the season a fair 
was Held daily,' and in 168& a' church wa's built there , by 
pri vale' subscription. (Para 74.) - 

(e) Bath.— Bath was the . most important , of the 

watering pldoes. It then consisted of only four or 6ve 
thousand houses,' crowded 'within an old wall. The rooms 
were’Uttle better than garrets, without wainscoting, 'the 
floors were unoorpeted,' and there were ,no chimneys. 
(Para 75). ' ■ 

■5_. TjoHDOH.-^The position of London, relatively to the 
other towns of the empire, was then far higher than _ at 
, present. ‘ The population was seventeen times that of' the 
second city in the kingdom now it is only six or seven 
times. Even in 1685, London was the most populous 
capital in Europe, though containing a little' moro than half 
a million inhabitants. She had only, one oolnmercial rival— > 
Amsteidam. Her trade bore a far, ^p^eate'r proportion than 
at,, present to the whole ti’adosoL.lhe country. • The shipping 
in her port totalled about- '7<0, 000' 'tons, then- more than a 
third of the whole tonnage of the kingdom. Her customs 
amounted to £ 330,000, a year ; it now exceeds 10 millions. 
(Para 76.,' ' '• ” ' 
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XIII.T-LONDbN !AND I'ONDpN' 

■'1*. 'Extbht AND Boundaries 01 ? TEE UiTTi^In J685 only 
ithe^Jincleua of the present ’ city 'ekisted/ 'The town', did 
not, as 'now, ’fade' imperceptibly’ into i-he country.; In 
the'easf, 'the immense line of warehouses^ a!nd[ artificial 
lakes did not exist.- On the’ trcsi, the present piles of 
•'building were not in. existence, -and. Ohelsea was^ra' small 
village. On. the, north, was '.an 'immense .waste.'; On the- 
tqtdh, there was a single rickety bridge .over the t. Thames.'; 
(Eara;77.) ; i,. •; • • '' ‘ 

’ ' The' BE itDiKOs.'^The Buildings were for the, most 
' part made 'of wood ' and plaaterj hht after the great ’ fire,^ 
brick houses h^d begnh to he bnili', and domes, spires, and 
•towers' were 'everywhere in sight. (Para 78.) ’ ' •' , ’ 

.V.' - ' . - ' ‘ ‘ i . " 

3. .The CrazEN.-rln the 17th, century the city was the 

merchant’s residence, and the citizens who were in'^onjoy- 
ment of civie honours .were consequently' the beads \ of the 

^ , * n J . 1 i L_ V • * * ■ * 

zdercantile community. London was to the Londoner of 
that period what Athens, was to the, Athenian of the age of 
Pericles. In 1685 the.old chaiiior, of the city was taken, 
away, and all the, civil ofiices were; filled by Tories. The 
-external splendour of the municipal . government .,waB dis- 
pla]?e'd.by suniptuouB banquets at .the Guildhall,, and by the^ 
^lendid e^uipagq|and, royal robes of lhe^ Lord, Major, who 
represented the strength, apd dignity , of the.pityjOf, London, 
(Paras 79-81.) •,?' . ‘ . . 

4, ■ Miutabt BBSonaOES or London.;— T he LOndon militia'. 
then cOn^isted'of twelvd reginaenth oflfoOt.and'two, regiments 
•of hqi'se’." ^Though; these "were: irocrditcd !<£ro.m' .among <ap-; 
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prentices and jonmeymept .they hdd plenty bf.ixatnrnl 
ooorage. were fairly, well ai>med,,, ;[^nd int^intainod ip good' 
discipline, Thb London train^nds ha^ played a cpn^picn'.- 
one part in history too,. for it ■was chiefly by their insl^-: 
mentality that Charles I 'had been vanqnished and Charles, 
n. restored to the throne. (Para 82,) * ; , 

5. Tns ortT uapsioms or the NObiwtt. — ^Tho nobility 
as A mle did not live in the city, > except ’ those who, like' 
Shaftesbory and Bnokingham^ wished to take nn activo part ' 
in politics. A few maintained only an establishment' in 
London, pnd .their mansions wore sitanted chiefly in the 
Bontb &nd west of Lincoln’s Inn Eields, in covont Gordon. 
inBloomsbury Square and in Soho Square^ (Paras 83-8^.) 

6. The Stbebip asd Squares.— -The onlyi houses ,on the. 
north of Piccadilly were three or four isolated mansions of 
which the most celebrated was Dunkirk fiouso, Begent 
Street was a solitude. Oxford Street' ran between hedges.' 
Covent Garden was a filthy and noisy market. The centre of 
Lincoln's Inn Fields was an open s^ace ■ devoted to all sorts ' 
of miscelloneouBS uses. Bubbish was shot .in' every .sptoVbE’. 
the area. St, James’s Square was a reedptRcfe 'for nir'thb 
filth and refuse of the neighbburhood. ' '(P'oray 85-90.) 

^ 7. The Houses' akd Shops, — The houses were 'hoi' 
nutnbered, and the shops were designated by ornamental' 
signboards beatfiug fignres of a Saroebu’s head, an oak tree) 

A gUldeP huhb, dhd so on, .and *theBB enabled the common' : 
people (who were mostly illiterate ) to distinguish them 

/ from one'ahothbri'. i(PaTa 91 .) , ..n. >-t' 

8* The Police.— T he London. police of .those.day* was- 
utterly^ontemptible'.' 'The streets.' being, all, jdtick at. nighty 
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thieves and robbers did' their vrott with impunity, 'and 
swaggerers ’and bullies broke windows, upset 'sedans, beat- 
quiet men, and insulted women freely. There Was an act 
of Oommon Oouncil/ appointing a thousand' honoraiy watch- 
men to' plsoe the -oify by night;- but the' act was a' dead letter. 
(Para 92.) ' ‘ ’ 


9. ' Tni liiQnwNG.— In 1685 Edward Homing obtained 
the privilege of lighting up liohdbh oii moonless nights 
from 6 to 12, 'by placing.' a lamp' before every fenth ddorl 
Before this date the streets' were liot lighted at all, and 
even for' many years, aubabquently, there werq extensive- 
districts in -(^hich no lamp was seen. (Para98i) ;* 

10. WfliTB FBUR8,-^WUite friars, a part- of the town 

named ,after '.a house of Cormelite friari^ wearing toJiUe’ 
hoods, established there in the thirteenth century, < 'was - tho' 
favourite resort of all criminals who wished to escape from 
the clutches of the Taw.- « The government was ‘’totally 
powerless . to keep order - there. Even the warrant of the 
Chief Juscice could not be exe‘cuted|without military force^ 
(Para 94.) '• 


xiv,~T|[B. KING’S obuiai 


, , V 

"Since .the- time of George Ij who was ‘a fowigner, the in- 
fluence' of the -court' in England bos dedined,'and'the'iu-:, 
fiuenoe of the . ministry proportionately linoreased. Bat in ^ 
rtho time of Oharles -II, the ebn^ was tho.cehtre of. political) 
intrume and .'-of .fashionable gaiety. .The king’s' pdraonfel 
favour was a sure step'ito’profenneut’ in the* state.'- Se kept'* 
open hdnse bvfeiy^dayj an'd ail daylong, -for thelgood society 
■pf London, and his' good hutdoinJ and affability ^did -'mbrb .td 
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conciliate I Bis" enemies-' and please! bis* fridnda than any 
amount of 'diplomacy conld ihave' ■•effeote'cL' Tba courttlius 
naturally become the chief istaple otnewsV' Whenever there’ 
\ 7 a 8 a ramonr that any thing, important had iapptnedj or was 
about to happen, people hastened thither td obtain informa* 
taon from the lonntain-bead, (Paras 95*97.) > 


. - XV.-THE COPJ!EE-HOUSES. 

I * » > ' 

The' ooffee*honaea-. of ■ London were a most important 
political institution. , In the .absence of ' newspapers, they’ 
were the-chief organs' through which the public opinion of 
the metropolis' vented itself. • ■ ' ' , ’ ' 

. The first cofiee-honse was established in' the time of the 
’Commonwealth by ’ a Turkey ih'ei*chanl, who had acquired 
among the Turks a taste for cdSee. The* oonvenienoe’ of ■ 
being able to make appointments in any part of the town; 
and of being'able-to pass evenings socially; at a'Tery small' 
change, was so great that the fashion spread faSt.' ^vory; 
man of the upper or 'middle class - went daily to his coffee- 
honse, (for the different orders of society favoured different 


coffee-honse) to learn’ the ' news and. to discuss it. Every i 
coffee-house had one or more -orators,- ' Wlioini the crowd lie- 
toned to with admiration, and who.' soon became; (wbat^he 


journalists of onr own;! time have' been jcalled, a fourth • 


estate'of the realm. /'Daririg. Donby!? ‘ administration) 'an^‘ 
unsnccessfal attempt! was made to; dose the bbffee-bous*,' 


bat their influence g'^ew greater aiid greater, till .^they- really ' 
became' the Londoner'shome-,. bo .that any 'one who . wished' 
to'find a gentlemen commonly 'asked, -not in wbat stred hr 
Hvedj'hnfc Whajb’ coffee-honse he 'freq'nented.' ' 
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."The'CoSee>liOQseB had a large share in •forxnipg the cha- 
racter of the Londoner of that, age, who was a. very different 
'being.from the rnstio Englishman, who, ’.if . ho' happened' to 
appear in London,. ,was .at once a . raorked man.and often 
rather scnrvily treated. (Paras 98-100.) 


XVI.-MEAWS’OP COMMUNICATIOir. ■ 

1. The STATE OP THE KOAhs.— -Travelling from one pafl> 
of the conntry to another was an exceedingly 'diiEoalt affair 
daring the Stanrt period. There wore* rio railways, except 
a few luade of timber used for carrying coal from the coal 
pits. There was likewise very little internal commnnicatiou 
. by water. It was by road that both travellers and goods 
generally passed from place to place, and the roads too wore 
in a very bad state, being fall of deep rats, steep descents, 

' and gnagmires, so .that travellers were sometimes in danger 
not only ,qf losing their way bat also of losing their lives, 
(Paras J 01-103,) 


^’2, Cause OP THE BADSEss OP ROADS.— ^One ohief canso of 
the badness of the roads was the law reqniring every parish! 
U> 'repair the highwn^ which passed throngh itj by 'forcing 
the peasantry to give their gratmtons labour six days in’ the 
year irrcspective'bf any’ benefits' that might or might! no t; 
aebrne to the parish from thesb highways. Now ‘‘this ,wa8; 
■an ohvions injdstioe. Hence, soon after the Restoration^ an! 
act was -passed imposing a Small toll on travellers and goods,- 
for the purpose of keeping the roads in good repair~the 
ffrat’of onrimany tnrnpike acts... .(Para 104.).. 

3; .> CrOODS-TBApiic.b-Heavy, articles, were conveyed from 
place to place by etag6 waggons’, and ’the'e'xpens'o • ••was enor" 
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moas, vie. a1}ont 15 d, a ton per mile, of fifteen timy the 
, present railway rate. In some parts of the country, goods 
were carried hy pack-horses, which whs' cheaper, but exceed- 
ingly slow.' Goal was' carried to plSces 'on the coast by sea. 
(Paras 105-100.) 

I 

4. Mode or TRiTELtiHO or Bicn people. — The' rich travel- 
led in^their o^ carnages with four or six horses. This 
was nob done for show, bnb . for necessity, because with a 
smaller number' there was great danger of stioking fast in 
the mire. Nor were even six horses always' sufficient. 
(Para 107.) 

' 5. Stage Goaciies. — Soon after the Restoration, a dili- 
gence was established between Iiondon and Oxford^ travors-' 
ing the distance in two days, with a halt for the night at 
Beaconsfield. * In 1669 a stage coach (then called a Plying 
Ooach) was Set up between the same two places, covering- 
the distance between sunrise and sunset. < Soda j -a similar 
stage coach was run between liondon and Paflcbridge, -.By 
1685 stage coaches ran .thrice ,a week from'ljopdon to all 
the chief towns, not farther north than Tpvk or farther 
west than Exeter. The .ordinary speed, was abo.nt 50 mUes 
per day in summer, and about 30 .in wiiftpr. . The passen- 
gers, six in number^ were all iseated.' insjde , the poach, it 
being dangerous to mount the - jMof . ‘ The ordinary fare 
was .about 2hd, a mile in summer, and a .little more in, 
winter;, ... ^ ,, 

But though they were such a -'boon - -to travellers, , thero 
were men who .strenaonsly opposd -the- introduction of 
stage coaches,-, on the following. frivolous grounds,;— 
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^ (P that they would ba fatal to . the breed of horaea , 
and to the noble art of horaemanship ; , 

(2) .t]iat the. Thames, which hod long been an impor- 
tant, training ground for seamen, would cease .to be the 

■chief through fare ; , . , 

(3) that saddlers aud supurriers would bo mined hy 

hundretlB ; ' * ’ ■ ■ 

(4) that the inns would be deserted, and would no 
longer pay any rent ; 

" (5) that the new carriage, were too hoi in summer and 
too cold in winter j ' , 

' • ’ * » j t 

(6) .that the coach sometimes reached tho .inn so late 
that it was impossible to get supper, aud sometimes started 
so early that it was impossible to get breakfast. 

On these grounds it was ruled that no stage coach was 
to have more than ,foiir, horses,* to start of toner than once a 
week or to go more than 30 miles a day. (Paras. 108-109.) 

6. TaiVEHiiJcacPN Horse back — I nspite of the conven- 
ience afforded by stage (joaohes, men who enjoyed health 
^nd vigour'stiU travelled on horseback, .Fre^h horses .and 
guides could be prooured.at conTonient distances along the 
great .high ways, at the rate of 3d, a .mile for each horse, 
aud 4d, a stage for the guide. (Para IIO.) . , i , . . 

7. Highway MEN.-^Highwaymen .ideated every main 
rpad, especially' in the. waste tracts whioh lay. on the .great 
routes near London, Hounslow Heath on the great Western 
•road, ITinchloy Gommon on ■ tho' great ..Northern road, .and 
Gadshill in . Kent,, were the .most nqtprions qf^these spots. 
The authorities .ti^ed many expedients of stopping .highway 
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robbbry,' anoh as by parading’snspected [oSeaders and asking . 
those who had been robbed' to identify them, by ' offering 
pardons, and by conveying warnings to innkeepers, who were- 
snspected of being in league with the highwaymen but all 
in vain. . ri > 

The highwayman was U8nnl|y a bold and- skilful rider,"” 
■affable in manners, and gentlemanly in appearance. He held 
an aristocrationl position in ^ the community^ of thieves, 
appeared at fashionable coSee*honBes and gaming nouses, and 
betted with men of rank on the race-course. He was some- 
times a man of good family and education. Bomantic tales < 
about his daring exploits, his gallant amours, this miraculous 
escapes, 'wei'e common in those days and are 'still ‘common in 
some parts. (Paras 111-112.) ’’ ■ 

8. TiiE PnBLio Irns. — F rom a very early period (even 
from the time of Chancer) the inns of England had been 
renowned. There were some in which two or three huhdred 
people, with their horses, [conld be ' lo'dgt'd and fed. The 
bedding, the tapestry, the''Vi'audB were all' of ' excellent 
quality. The landlord was the most courteous of hosts. 
Eever was an Englishman' more at home than when be took 
his ease in his inn. The liberty and .jollity 'of •' inns long 
furnished matter to Our ' novelists and ■ dramatists: Modern 
hotels, with all the latest ' improvements dictated by soienoOr 
can scarcely equal the comfort provided by the old publio 
inns, and the reason is obvious - the quicker the rate of 
travelling the, less need is there of comfortable resting-places 
ou the way.' The 'fast railway travelling of -modern times- 
has caused hnndreds'‘of excelleu^inns 'to fall into utter decay, 
(Paras 113-114^.) 
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XVII.-^THB POST OFFICE. 

' !.■ Tbaksmissiok' of Lfttbrs.— A rude postal' system’ 
•w6s establislied by ChArl'es X, and Bad Been revived hy the 
Cdmtnonwcalth'. At the Restoration, the D'nhe oi Ybrkfhcld 
tiie monopoly of tbe postal ' revenue. In some places the 
mails went but 'and came in only on alternate days, Srhile in 
dthers letters v^ere received only once a -weak. Dnring a 
royal progress, a daily post was despatched ' from the capital 
to the king’s camp. There was also daily commnnication 
between London and the Downs, and also Tonbridge Wells 
and Bath during the season. The postal bags were carried 
on horseback day and night, at the rate of about five miles 
an hour. (Para 115.) . ' 

2. TxTE POSTAl. WONOPOtiY FOR TUB ^UPPLT OF POST' HORSES.-— 
The revenue of the FostOfQce wag supplemented by tho 
profits arising from the monopoly it, hold of supplying post 
horses to travellers. If however a traveller had, waited half 
an honr" without being 'supplied, ho might hire a horse 
'elsewhere. (Para 116.) 

. -.3. First estabmshme.vt of a Peubv Post.— Iu the 
reigu of Charles II William Dookwray sot up a penny 
post, which delivered letters, and parcels in London sLv or 
eight, times.a day, in the busy and crowded streets near the 
Exchange, and four times a day in other ,part8. .This 
improvement ‘ was, a^ usual, strongly re^tfed, ’the pbople 
alleging that the penny post wasa PdpisKrontri vance. • But 
the utility of the , scheme was so gr^t that all opposition 
proved f^uitleas. But the Duke of York complained of the 
infraction of his .monopoly, and the courts of law decided in 
his favour, J^o the scheme had to be dropped. . (Para 117.) 
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4. Rbvbhue ' o» ^THB Post OmcB.— In , 1685 the neb 
revenne of the Post Office .had dsen to .£50,000. The 
charge for conveying a letter was 2d, for 80, miles, and'Sd. 
for a longer distance. -The net revenne of the Post-Office 
now amounts to £ 700,000, and the postage is one, penny for 
all distances, .Prom thm it follows that the number of letters 
now carried by mail is seventy times the number carried in 
1685. (Para 118.) 

■ XyiII.-2SIBWSPAPBRS. 

In 1685 nothing like the London daily paper of our time 
existed, or could exist, for — 

(1) there was not the necessary capital ; 

(2) nor the necessary skill ; 

(8) nor even the necessary freedom. 

Although there was no general press censorship, still no 
man could publish political news without the authority of 
Government, In 1685 the only hewspa^er -published -in 
England was the London Gnzette, which appeared on Mondays 
and Thursdays, and made > up two pages ' of moderate .^ize ; 
but nothing except the barest outline of' hews was given in 
its columns. It was not allowed to publish any news which 
it did nob suit the purposes of the' court to publish. In the 
capital, the coffee-houses supplied in some measure the place 
of a journal. But the people of other '-parts could get their 
news only by means of newsletters, and the preparation of 
such letters became a calling in London. There were no 
provincial newspapers. Indeed, there was' no -printing ptbss 
anywhere in England outside the capital and the two 
university towns. 
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>ii BeEides - tlie. 'London' Mazeth, tbera- '.was another official 

A ’ 

organ, the Obs6rvator\ edited by an old Tory pamphleteer, 
named Rdbe)H;’]jBBtrange, who -was notoribns for Ms un- 
sparing attacks on his opponents. (Para 119-121). 


XIX-STA^TE OP BDIICATIOlSr. 

1. ScAabifr or Books ni Oountrt PiiiCBS. — The difficul- 
ty and expense'bf conveying large packets from, place to 
place accounts for the, scarcity of books in country places. 
The' olergy could [afford to keep only ’ a small ^ stock even' of 
Dooka'the'inost necessary to a theologian. The houses of 
the gentry were ju'st as scantily furnished. No circulating 
library, no hook society then existed even in the capital, 
but students, who could not afford ,tb buy books, were per- 
mitted by th'e great booksellers to read in their shops, and 
known cu8tomers'‘were sometimes allowed to carry a volume 
. home, (Parav 122.) ‘ \ , 

' 2.' kl’fiM&LB Enijcit|OHi—iThe English tromen of this 

peiliod were decidedly 'woWe educated than they have bedn' 
at any oth’er time 'sinoh the revival of learning. The educa- 
tion of'wbiuen was' positively coindemned. If a wonian had 

t:L\ T-J .-5,.',. 



in^thSir mother tongue without' making absurd mistakes-'of 
^mmari^d- spelling.; '‘The explanation of this intellectual 
degR^aifaoh'of'jvbmen was the extravagant licentiousness of 
the a^,' w^ohAvas'agW'tlie natural effect of._the ' ^xtrava- 
• gant austerity ’of 'ah earlier age; (Paras; 123-124(.) 
j'3. ' TjiTiRAiiir\a?TifNMBiiT5 OF '-GentiiEmeK'. — T he literkry 
acquirements of the accomplished gentlemen of that "age 
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seem' to Imfebeen somewhat 'leas aolid and profound than at 
•an earlier or a latefc' period. Gteefc soholars-weref bht^ few, 
hut Latin scholars were numerous. (Paras 125;126.) 


XX.-STATE OP LITBRATURi;. 

1. ISFLXJBHOB OF Peanoe.— -The influence of Prance was 

t- 4 I fit . 

nowhere felt more clearly than in the literature of the 
period. New canons of criticism, new models of style, ' 
borrowed from Prance, came into fashion., PngUsh prose 
became less majestic, less artfully involved, less .variously, 
musical, but more lucid, m ore easy, and better fitted for 
controversy and iiarrative — tdl through the influence of 
Prance. Great English writers, in their most dignified com- 
positions, afiected to use Prenoh words, when equally good 
English words were at hand. (Para. 127.) 

2, Imhoeal tone,— The whole literatuVe of . that period • 
is marked by an immo^ tone Yf)iiqh-iiB..a disgrace to the 
national character. During the doflainipn of. the .Puritans, 
all kinds of social amusemenjbs.were forbidden, and now that 
the wits had regained, tlieir supremacy, .they indulged iu 
their- virious taste with a ;VBngeanpe. ,Thq yvhole polite 
literature of the , -Restoration i period was apcordingly pro., 
foundly immoral. There wpre, ,of course: a t f e w, , honourable 

Bxceptionsr-Buoh as.poets like’Wallerj.Oowley, and Milton 

hut these were men whose -minds had been trained in a world 
which had passed away, and who had given place to a race 
of poets w^ose common characteristic was hard-hearted, 
shameless, swaggering licentiousness, at once, .inelegant and 
inhuman. (Paras 128- 18^ < 
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Summary.^ 

, . 3. -ITnE DRAMA.r-,Th'o itninoral tone of the literature of 
that period is nowhere more manifest than in the comic 
drama, in the representotiqn of which on the stage the 
fenmle parts began for the first time to bo played by pretty 
women, and the worst feature of it was that the poets con- 
trived to put ail thMr loosest verses in the mouths of women. 
!Fhe drama represented the foulest tendencies of the foul liter- 
atore of the period. ' The dramatists borrowed their plots 
from the literature of Spain and JVanco, and from the old 
English masters, but whatever they touched they tainted. The 
drama was the branch of literature, in which a poet had the 
host chance of Obtaining a subsistence by his pen, and some 
'of the dramatists of, that period had made fortunes by the 
snocesa , of single plays. The result was that every author, 
.who had to live by his wit, wrote plays. (Paras, 131-184.) 

4. Pathqnaqe of tub Gbkat. — The recompense which 
the writers of that ago could obtain from the public was so 
small, that they Wero under the necessity of eking out their 
income by seeking the patronoge of the great. It was cus- 
tomary for authors to dedicate their work to somo patron, 
who was expected tO' reward - thorn with a purse of gold, 
Books were often printed' merely that they might be dedi- 
cated, and gross adnlation became one of the prevailing 

"vices of the literature of that penod, (Para.^135,) 

5. ^Pahty spirit. — A savage intemperance of party spirit 
was another degrading feature of the literature of the, period. 
The spirit with .which Dryden and his associates were 
animated, against^ the ^liigs -was truly fiendish. (Pam, 

136.) ■ k ' - ' - ‘ ‘ * ■ . 
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.XXI.-STATE OP SCIENCE. -- 

. It was during the Eesioration peried that the ' English 
genius was efieoting a revolution in science which will, to 
the end of time, he reckoned i^ong the highest achieve- 
ments of the human intellect. The Boyal Society for the 
promotion of science had been founded in ,1660, and in a few 
months the pursuit of scientific studies became ihe universal 
fashion. Two able prelates, Ward, Bishop of . Salisbury, 
and Wilkins, Bishop of Ohester, were the leaders of the 
new movement. Even politicians and statesmen took 
interest in science. Oharles II himself had a laboratory at 
Whitehall. Fine ladies too sometimes affected a* 'taste for 

, t 

science, The result was that discoveries in all branches of 
science took place in quick succession : ‘ 

, I. &GaiouLtDBE.-^Many improvements had taken place 
in agriculture ’ 

(а) new .vegetables and fruits were .cultivated : 

(б) new implements of husbandry wore employed ; ' 

, ; (c) new 'manures were applied to the soil ; - 

(d) new methods of planting were ' tanglit to ' the 
people. 

' < I ' 

2, MEDiciUE.-^Medicine bad become an experimental 
and progressive science, and every day made some nW 
advance. The attention of thoughtful men was for the first 
time directed to the subject of sanitation, and the defective 
architecture, drainage, and ventilation of the capital were 

imnvftvpfl . ■* 
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S. ' PotiTiOAii Ecoxomt. — S ir Williaitt Petty created the 
science of political arithmetic, which is so indispensahle t-o 
political philosophy. 

4. OnEirisTRT axd Botaxt. — Boyle made discoveries in 
chemistiy, and Slonne, rMearches in botany. 

5. STATics.—^ohn Wallis placed the whole system of 
statics on a new fonndation. • 

8. Asiaoxour — Edmond Halley investigated the pro- 
perties, of the atmosphere, the ebb and flow of the sea, the 
laws of ' magnetism, and the coarse of the comets ^ and 
Newton’s great work was jnst abont to be submitted to the 
consideration of the Eoyal Society. At the same time old 
beliefs were shattered in every part of the country. Astro- 
logy and alchemy became jests ; the belief in witchcraft 
hegnu to disappear, and Reason asserted her dominion over 
the minds of the English people. (Paras 137-138.) ' 


XXir.-STATE OF .THE PINE ARTS. * . ^ 

In the flue art.®', England was at this time far behind her 
neighbours. In nrchitecturo alono had she made some pro- 
gress through tlio geniobs of Christopher Wreu, and the 
great fire which laid London in ruins had given him an 
opportunity for displaying his powers. But in painting and 
in sculpture, she had little native skill to show in' 1685. 
The great painters Lely, Godfrey Kneller, the two Vande- 
veldes, Simon Varelst, ' Verrio, wei’e all foreigners. The 
two most celebrated sculptors of the age Cibhor and Gib- 
bons— were also foreigners. ' (Pnra 1.39.) ‘ 
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XXIIL-STATE OF THE COMMON PEOPLE, 
About the state of the common people wo have the most 
meagre information. Their condition had not yet hegnh to 
he refcorded in histoiy. 

1. Agrioultdeal TVages. — The wages of agricultural 

labourer^ differed in different seasons of the year, and in 
different ports of the country, ranging from" four to seven 
shillings a week, (Paras 140*146.) f 

2. ‘Wages of Solkierb. — T he pay 'of the private foot 

soldier in 1685 was 4«. 8d. a week, and this 'goes to prove 
that the averajge agricultural wages did not exceed this 
sum, for otherwise no recruits ior the army could have been 
found, (Para 147,) . . , , , 

3. Wages. OF Masofactorebs.— A shilling a day was the 
wages to which the English m'anufacturer then thought 

. himself entitled, hot he was often forced to work for less, 
Ohild labour in factories, which- is now forbidden by law, 
' was' then very common. (Paras 148*149,) 

4. Wages of Artisabs. — The daily wages of a brick- 
layer^ a mason, and a carpenter was each •balf*a*crown. 
(Para 150,] 

, Prices op Necessaries. — Prices of foodstuffs were id 
1685mnch lower than at present. Beer was nndonbtedlj 
much cheaper, meat also cheaper, but still so dear tbal 
thousands of families scarcely knew the taste of it. Wheal 
sold very mnoh at the same price .as now : but the grea' 
maiority of the nation lived almost entirely on rye, barley 
and oats. Sngnr, salt, ,and articles of clothing and .o 
bedditg were then -much .dearer than at present. (Para 
151*152.) 
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•r 6,. -Numbbb OF Paopers.’— T ile' 'most important* test of 
tlie-conditiott ottbei common- people is to' 'find the ratio 
between the number of paupers and' the whole population. 
The present ratio is oue-tentb, and,- in good years, one- 
tbirteen&l v In the time of Obarles 11, it was more than 
one-^tb. Tbo poor rate was the heaviest burden on the 
taxpayer, amounting to nearly* £700,000 a year, or a little • 
less than half ‘the entire revenue of the crown, \ (Paras 
153454.) ' " ■ ‘ : 

7. Nombeb of Squattoe^. — ^I n the time of Obarles II, 
poor peopte often seized ’ troiots of waste land and settled 
on. them; making a livelihood by means ‘of keeping flocks 
of geese, ^tbering fuel, snaring wild fowl, or cutting turf I 
The- progress of ' agriculture tind tbo increase of population 
deprived them of this privilege. ^ (Para 165',) » - .li - ’ ' 

b. The nmixEss enjoyed by, the masses teen ^ and, 
NOW.— On the whole, it must, be admitted that the common 
people were not so happy in the reign of Ohai'les II, as they 
now are.,’ The benefits that have accrued to them from the 
progress of civilization have been manifold 

' (a) means of commnnication have been improved ; 

(6) cities have been well lighted and well paved ; 

(c) the poUcO. has been made more eifioient ; 

* * I * ^ 

.(d) hospitals for the treaiment of the sick and 'the 
ininred have been founded ; 

(e) the rate of mortality has been much' lowered jby 
improvements in- sanitation j 
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(f) the English people as a nation have grown wiser 
V and more hmn'ane, as might be inferred from the 
' following circamstances : — ' . , ■ < 

‘ (i) punishments have been'made loss severe ; 

ifii) the relaiions between man and man have he- 
come more friendly ; 

' i * * 

(iii) cruelty even to animals has been forbidden ; 

(iv) prisons have been made morh comfortable ; 

„ (v) slavery has been abolished. 

Those who say that the past times were more happy are 
guilty of that common tendency of man to be impatient of 
the state in which he actually lives, It is unreasonable and. 
ungrateful for us to bo constantly discontented with a con- 
dition which is constantly improving. The delusion which 
leads men to overrate the happiness of preceding genera- 
tioiis is like' that common' delusion— -tho ' mirage— which 
meets th6 'traveller in the Arabian desert. (Paras 155- 
158.) '* ' 


The end. 




